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TO  TH£  MOST  NOBUE 


THE  MARQUIS  OF  LANSDOWNE. 


MY  LORD, 

JL  OUR  great  ancestor,  sir  William  Petty, 
was  one  of  the  early  advisers  of  a  consolida- 
tion of  the  English  and  Irish  parliaments: 
sensible  of  its  expediency,  he  recommended 
it  by  strong  arguments.  As,  with  his  fortune 
and  talents,  you  inherit  his  predilection  for 
such  a  measure,  a  work  which  traces  the 
pi^ogress  and  relates  th  completion  of  the  late 
scheme  of  unioil  may  with  obvious  propriety 
be  inscribed  to  your  lordship. 

Your  judgement,  on  a  perusal  of  this 
history,  may  induce  you  to  disallow  the  pre- 
tensions of  Ihe  author  to  the  praise  of  literary 
i^erit;  but  your  politeness  will  excuse  the 
freedom  of  the  dedicator.  If  the  performance 
should  be  entitled  to' approbation,  your  lord- 
ship 
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DEDICATION. 

ship  will  have  no  reason  to  complain  :  if  cen- 
sure should  be  more  justly  due  to  it,  your 
character  ^ill  suffer  no  discredit,  as  your  name 
was  introduced  without  your  knowlege  or 
consent. 


I  am,  my  lord. 

Your  respectful  servant, 

CHARLES  COOTE, 


\r 


MATch  13,  1803.. 
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PREFACE. 

X  HE^  union  which  took  place  on  the  first 
day  of  the  present  century  was  a  transaction 
of  sufficient  dignity  and  moment  to  claim 
the  tribute  of  a  distinct  history*  The  causes 
which  gave  rise  to  it,,  the  circumstances  which 
attended  its  progress,  the  incidents  by  which 
it  was  hastened  or  retarded,  and  the  suc- 
cessive adjustment  of  the  terms  of  incorpo- 
ration, demand  a  copious  narrative,  and  re- 
quire a  fullness  of  illustration.  As,  from  the 
political  constitution  of  each  of  the  king- 
doms which  the  framers  of  the  scheme  pro- 
posed to  unite,  it  could  not  be  carried  into 
effect  without  the  deliberation  and  assent  of 
the  respective  legislatures,  the  greater  pkrt  of 
the  history  will  necessarily  consist  of  plirlia- 
mentary  debates :  but  the  discussion  of  so 
important  a  project,  by  the  enlightened  mem- 
bers of  the  British  and  Hibernian  senates, 
cannot  prove  uninteresting  either  to  the  poli- 
tician or  the  general  reader.  Splendid  dis- 
plays of  eloquence  will  sometimes  illumine 

B     ^  the 
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the  page  :  closeness  of  argumentation  will  at 
other  times  prevail :  varieties  of  remark  and 
allusion  will  occasionally  illustrate  the  sub- 
ject ;  and  the  information  which  the  work 
will  contain  will  not  be  unaccompanied  with 
the  gratifications  of  ^litertdnm^nt. 

The  compiler  of  .this-  history  has  not  merely 
consulted  the  ordinary  vehicles  of  intelligence, 
but  has  h^d  recourse  to  numerous  painphlets 
piifcfehed  hf  respeetable  and  well-informed 
individuals,  and  has  also  been  favored  With 
private  coMmunications.  He  therefore  con- 
frdiSntly  hopes  that  the  work  will  he  found 
autlrentic,:  and  the  statements  correct ;  and 
he  has  endeavoured  to  render  his  style  not 
unwotthy  of  the  subject. 
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rOB.MIKO 

AN  IWTRODUcrriON  TO  THB  ACCOUNT  O?  THE  LEGISLATIVE 
Uhioa  BETWEEN  THAT  ISLAND  AND  GaEAT-BRtTAtK . 


JL  ROM  the  natural  position  of  Britain  and  Ireland, 
t<re  might  have  expected  to  observe^  in  the  records  o( 
the  earliest  times,  the  prevalence  of  a  political  con- 
nexion between  the  islands,  if  we  were  not  taught  by- 
general  history,  that  countries  of  considerable  extent, 
long  after  the  ^ra  of  their  original  population,  remained 
under  the  divided  sway  of  petty  princes,  who  did  not 
look  far  beyond  the  limits  of  their  own  territories. 
Such,  we  may  conclude,  were  the  Asiatic  govern, 
ments  which  immediately  succeeded  tlfe  patriarchal 
system.  Such  was  the  state  of  polity  in  Africa,  after 
it  bad  been  peopled  by  the  descendants  of  Ham  ;  and 
Europe,  colonised  by  the  posterity  of  Japheth,  exhi- 
hited  similar  features. 

Celtic  emigrants  from  Gaul  or  Britain  seem  to  have 
been  the  first  inhabitants  of  Ireland ;  and  it  is  certain 
or  probable  that  they  long  continued  in  a  state  of  the 
grossest  barbarism.  Colonies  of  Belgse  afterwards 
passed  over,  and,  having  subdued  the  Celtic  tribes,  formed 
B  2  establish- 
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establishments  in  the  southerq  parts  of  the  island.  The 
descendants  of  those  invaders  founded  a  monarchy  in 
North- Britain,  early  in  the  sixth  century  ;  and,  on  the 
other  hand,  the  Irish  princes  were  dispossessed  of  a  part 
of  their  country,  in  the  sequel,  by  the  attacks  of  the 
Danes  and  Norwegians,  who  erected,  petty  principali- 
ties in  the  maritime  districts. 

The  introduction  of  Christianity  and  literature  tended 
to  promote  civilisation  among  the  difFerent  tribes  ;  but 
It  had  less  influence  over  the  posterity  of  the  Celtae 
than .  over  the  other  inhabitants  of  the  island.  The 
former,  insusceptive  of  refinement,  fondly  adhered  to 
ancient  customs,  however  absurd ;  while  the  minds  of 
the  latter  were  more  pervious  to  improvement,  and  more 
ready  to  comply  with  reasonable  changes,  though  they 
were  Uss  civilised  than  their  English  neighbours. 

While  England  prospered  mider  die  government  of 
the  second  Henry,  Ireland,  nominally  divided  among 
five  kings  (under  whom  were  a  great  number  of  tur- 
bulent chieftains  or  heads  of  clans),  was  in  a  state  of 
great  disorder,  from  the  prevalence  of  intestine  broils. 
Henry,  desirous  of  profiting  by  these  commotions,  in- 
vaded the  island ;  and  the  terror  of  his  arms  produced 
the  submission  of  its  princes.  He  pretended  to  subject 
them  to  a  tribute,  and  assumed  the  title  of  supreme 
Jord  of  Ireland ;  but  his  success  was  very  imperfect, 
and  the  influence  which  he  retained  was  chiefly  confined 
to  the  district  of  Meath,  the  lordship  of  Leinster,  and 
some  maritime  towns.  Into  these  parts  only  were  the 
English  laws  introduced,  the  native  princes  being  suf- 
fered to  govern  the  people  by  their  former  laws.  This 
indulgence  did  not  conciliate  the  Irish,  who  viewed  the 
English  colonists  with  eyes  of  jealousy  and  hatred ; 
and  frequent   hostilities    arose  betvi'een  them.     The 

chieftains 
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chieftains  also  continued    to  make  war  upon  each, 
other  ;  and  the  English  barons  who  had  obtained  grants 
of  land  did  not  act  with  that  concord  and  unanimity, 
or  that  pnidence  and  propriety,  which  might  hav.c  im-' 
pressed  the  natives  with  the  force  of  example. 

Similar  disturbances  convulsed  the  island,  with  little 
intermission,  during  the  reigns  of  many  of  Henry  *s  suc- 
cessors. Richard  L  made  no  attempts  to  tranquillise 
the  country ;  but  John,  less  inattentive  to  that  object  of 
policy,  enforced  peace  and  order  for  a  time,  and,  di- 
viding the  possessions  of  the  English  into  twelve  shires, 
introduced  a  variety  of  useful  regulations.  The  feeble 
and  capricious  administration  of  the  third  Henry  did  not 
quell  the  turmoils  or  improve  the  state  of  Ireland  ;  Vnd, 
even  under  his  son  Edward,  scarcely  any  progress  was 
made  in  those  respects,  though  the  deliberations  of  oc- 
casional councils  or  parliaments  aided  the  efforts  of  the 
successive  governors  of  the  colony. 

In  the  reign  of  Edward  IL,  the  calamities  of  foreign 
invasion  were  added  to  the  former  miseries  of  the  coun- 
try. An  army  of  Scots  landed  in  Ulster,  and  furiously 
attacked  the  English,  but  did  not  meet  with  that  success 
which,  by  the  representations  of  the  Irish  chiefs,  they 
had  been  led  to  expect.  After  sevei-al  years  of  hosti- 
lity, they  received  a  total  defeat,  which  crushed  their 
hopes  of  the  conquest  of  Ireland. 

It  was  the  general  wish  of  our  monarchs,  that  thq. 
English  and  Irish  should  form  one  people,  governed  by 
'  the  same  laws ;  but  this  union  was  obstructed  by  va- 
rious causes.  The  Irish  chieftains  preferred  their  own 
laws,  by  which  they  were  indulged  with  a  greater  lati- 
tude of  tyranny.  The  common  people,  though  exposed 
to  aristocratic  oppression,  were  in  some  points  less 
F  3  controlled, 
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controlled,  and  were  less  severely  punished  by  law, 
than  the  new  colonisii.  The  English  barons,  aspiring 
and  licentions,  drove  the  neighbouring  natives  into 
insurrections  by  arbitrary  proceedings,  and  gratified 
their  pride  and  rapacity  by  punishing  the  resistance  of 
the  oppressed ;  and,  when  any  of  the  Irish,  relaxing 
in  their  attachment  to  old  customs,  petitioned  for  the 
benefit  of  the  laws  of  England,  the  nobles  studiously 
counter-acted  such  requests,  by  dissuading  their  sove- 
reign from  a  grant  which  they  pretended  would  be  im- 
politic. 

It  does  not  appear  that  any  parliament,  constituted 
in  th^  English  mode,  met  in  Ireland  before  the  reign  of 
Edward  III.  A  colonial  assembly,  composed  of  the 
temporal  nobility  and  the  prelates,  formed  the  only  par^ 
liament  which  the  governors  held  before  his  time.  It 
was  far  from  being  an  object  of  ambition  to  attend 
these  meetings  :  it  was  rather  deemed  inconvenient  and 
irksome  :  but,  on  extraordinary  occasions,  a  numerous 
body  assembled.  This  was  the  case  at  Kilkenny,  where 
a  very  important  ordinance  was  enacted,  with  a  view  of 
restraining  that  love  of  chs^nge,  or  th^t  spirit  of  asso- 
ciation, which  had  induced  a  great  number  of  the 
English  to  follow  the  Irish  laws,  and  form  matrimo-^ 
nial  and  ftiendly  connexions  with  the  descei^dants  of 
the  old  inhabitants.  It  denounced  the  punishment  of 
high  treason  against  every  individual  of  English  de- 
scent who  should  intermarry  with  the  Irish,  <H*^ubmit 
to  Aeir  lawij ;  subjected  to  confiscation  of  lands  all  who 
should  persist  in  the  use  of  the  Irish  language,  dress, 
and  modes  of  life }  and  rendered  it  penal  to  give  pro^ 
tection  or  encouragement  to  the  obnoxious  aliens.  Thi^ 
statute  i^tablished  an  unfortunate  distinction  between 
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the  English  of  blood  and  the  English  of  birth*  and 
embittered  the  anipiosity  between  the  Irish  and  the 
occupants  of  the  pale  or  .the  Eaglish  ierritoiy. 

Two  expeditions  of  Richard  IT.  into"  Ireland  had 
little  effect  in  pacifying  the  country,  ihai^gh  the  majo- 
rity of  the  princes  professed  an  acknowfegement  of  his 
sovereignty.  Henry  IV.,  embroiled  by  the  effects  of 
bis  usurpation,  suffered  the  Irish  l!o  encroach  on  the 
colomal  posseissiojQS ;  and  his  successor,  iavoktd  by  his 
ambition  in  a  war  with  France,  did  not  extend  the  pale* 
During  the  civil  war  in  England  between  the  houses 
of  York  and  Lancaster,  Ireland  was  in  a  state  of  com- 
parative tranquillity.  The  colony,  indeed,  was  ba» 
raised  by  the  occasional  incursions  of  the  chieftains ; 
but  some  of  these  freebooters  desisted  from  their  ia« 
roads,  on  the  payment  of  an  annual  pension  by  the 
counties  of  the  pale. 

The  policy  of  the  seyonth  Henry  induced  him  ta  at- 
tend to  the  affairs  of  Ireland.  To  secure  the  full  de- 
pendence of  the  colony  on  tlie  English  crowa^  he  in- 
fluenced the  great  council  of  the  pale,  by  the  medium 
of  the  lord-deputy  Poynings,  to  the  adoptiwa  of  a  law, 
providing  that  no  parliament  should  be  Jioiden  in  Ire- 
land, vmlcss  the  governor  should  give  a  previous  inti-  . 
mation  to  tlie  English  monarch  of  the  causes  for  con- 
voking it,  and  that  no  acts  should  pass  in  it,  unap- 
proved by  the  king  and  the  privy-council.  He  also 
procured  an  act  for  ^extending  to  the  cobny  the  eflScacy 
of  the  English  statutes. 

After  an  interval  of  peace^  hostilities  wcffe  renewed 
between  the  English  and  the  Irish;  and,  during  the 
greater  part  of  the  reign  of  Henry  VIIL,  mutual  inroads 
and  ravages  were  frequent.  That  prince  at  length 
assunied  the  title  of  King  of  Ireland,,  and  obliged  the 
B  4  chieftains 
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chieftains  not  only  to  acknowlege  his  temporal  autho- 
rity, but  also  to  admit  his  claim  to  the  supremacy  of 
the  church.  The  submissions  of  the  chiefs,  at  this 
time,  were  almost  universal;  and  they  agreed  to  the 
nomination  of  commissioners,  who  should  decide  their 
suits  at  law  instead  of.  their  former  judges,  but  not  in 
general  according  to  the  English  code.  The  parlja* 
ment  of  the  pale  had  before  declared  by  act,  that  the 
kings  of  England  should  always  be  considered  as  having 
the  sovereignty  of  Ireland,  which  was  an  inseparable 
appendage  to  the  imperial  crown  of  the  former  realm. 

In  the  short  reign  of  Mary,  the  colonial  territory 
was  augmented  by  the  incorporation  of  two  counties ; 
and  steps  were  taken  for  the  unreserved  introduction  of 
the  English  laws  and  customs  jpto  thp  other  parts  of 
the  island. 

The  endeavours  of  queen  Elizabeth  to  propagate  the 
reformed  religion  in  Ireland  were  far  from  being  at- 
tended with  complete  success.  The  new  creed  was 
adopted  by  the  few  inhabitants, of  the  pale;  but  the 
generality  of  the  Irish  refused  to  renounce  their  old 
tenets,  and  warmly  resented  the  attempts  of  the  colo- 
nists to  enforce  their  submission  to  the  protestant  doc- 
trines. Some  of  their  chiefs  revolted  fyom  the  queen, 
and  diflFused  devastation  over  the  country ;  and  the  san- 
guinary dissensions  between  the  powerful  nobles  of 
English  blood  increased  the  disorders  of  the  island.  The 
most  turbulent  rebel  was  Shane  O'Neal,  who  tyran- 
nised over  Ulster,  which  was  also  harassed  by  the  Scots, 
After  his  death,  a  great  part  of  that  province  was  vested 
in  the  crown  ;  but  the  act  which  ordained  this  alteration 
was  not  strictly  enforced.  A  revolt  of  the  pari  of  Desmond 
produced  new  commotions ;  and  that  of  the  earl  of  Tyr- 
one followed  ;  but,  at  the  time  of  the  queen's  decease, 

i^otwith. 
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notwithstanding  the  aid  of  the  Spaniards,  the  ^rebek 
were  almost  entirely  subdued* 

A  new  scene  opened  in  the  reign  of  James  I.  ,When 
his  troops  had  suppressed  all  remains  of  rebellion,  he 
resolved  to  establish  a  regular  government,  in  lieu  of 
the  desultory  efforts  and  the  very  imperfect  administra- 
tion of  his  predecessors/  He  suffered  the  chieftains  to 
possess  their  lands  by  no  other  tenures  than  such  as  pre- 
vailed in  England ;  transplanted  multitudes  of  his  British 
subjects  to  different  districts,  particularly  to  Ulster; 
erected  new  corporations  ;  studiously  encouraged  trade 
and  manufactures ;  instituted  seminaries  of  education ; 
and  accomplished  the  difficult  task  of  extending  the  Eng- 
lish laws  overall  the  provinces  of  his  western  kingdom. 
He  improved  both  the  civil  and  ecclesiastical  govern- 
ments ;  and^  that  the  papists  might  not  have  the  supe- 
riority in  the  parliament,  he  granted  the  right  of  dec* 

•  tion  to  many  towns  in  which  the  protestant  interest 
predominated. 

In  consequence  of  this  settlement,  Ireland  for  many 
years  advanced  in  prosperity.  The  hostilities  by  which 
ft  had  so  long  been  harassed  gave  way  to  apparent 
amity  ;  and  the  useful  arts  were  more  diligently  pur* 
sued.  .  But  the  Irish,  though  quiet,  did  not  cultivate 
peace  in  their  hearts.  Their  chieftains  repined  at  the 
abolition  of  their  system  of  law,  and  at  the  loss  of  a 
great  extent  of  territory  by  the  confiscations  which 
had  followed  the  rebellions.  Their  clergy  were  enraged 
at  the  restrictions  upon  the  catholic  worship,  and  at 

*  their  exclusion  from  the  ecclesiastical  preferments  ;  and 
the  former  animosity  entertained  by  the  nation  in  gene« 
rai  against  the  colonists,  was  heightened  by  religious 
bigotry  to  such  a  degree  of  passion  and  virulence, 
(h^f  a  resolution  W8|s  secretly  formed  for  the  ruin  of 

the 
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tbe  protestant  chuix:h  and  government.  A  dan|;er<His 
rebellion  broke  out,  which  was  not  suppressed  before 
the  death  of  Cbarks  L«  Co  whom  its  origin  was  falsely  , 
fliapiited.  The  land)  of  the  rebels  and  of  tbe  most 
active  royaHets  were  granted  by  the  English  republic  to 
the  opposers  of  tbe  imfortunate  monarch ;  and,  while 
a  great  number  of  the  cathdKcs  were  soffered  to  emi- 
grate, the  rest  were  confined  to  die  western  parts  of 
tbe  island*  The  country  was,  for  a  short  time,  an- 
nexed to  England  by  a  republican  and  le^slative  union ; 
imt,  on  the  restoration  of  Charles  II.  the  separate  par- 
liament was  re-established.  A  new  settlement  of  estates 
now  took  place,  by  which  some  portions  were  restored 
to  the  catholics.  In  this  reign,  the  ill  effects  of  the 
civil  wAr  were  in  a  gre^  degree  reaaM>ved  by  national 
industry,  though  much  distress  was  occasioned  by  tbe 
praihibitioQ  of  the  export  of  cattle  to  England. 

About  this  time,  an  attentive  consideration  of  the 
interests  of  the  two  countries  induced  sir  William  Petty 
to  rocommend  the  subjoctioo  of  both  to  *  one  legislative 
power  and  parliament  ;*  but  his  advice  was  disregarded  by 
die  negligence  and  impolicy  of  the  government,  tiiough 
it  was  strengthened  by  the  suggestions  of  tbe  board  of 
trade  in  Ireland. 

Under  the  sway  of  James  II.  tbe  kingdom  became 
kss  flourishing;  and  the  war  in  which  the  papists 
engaged  for  the  support  of  that  weak  prince,  ob- 
jltructed  the  retrietal  of  the  affairs  of  the  realm.  Tbe 
r^ign  of  William,  by  restrictions  of  the  Irish  trade, 
^articnkrly  in  tbe  woollen  branch  of  manufacture^ 
also  injured  die  interests  of  tbe  country.  The  conduct 
of  the  English  parliament  disgusted  the  patriots  of  Ire- 
land ;  and  Mr.  MdyncuK,  a  bold  supporter  of  her  le- 
gislative independence,  entitled  himself  to  their  applause, 

though 
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though  his  efforts  did  not  subdue  the  prejudices  of  the 
domineering  nation,  which  was  more  intent  on  urging 
its  claim  of  authority,  than  disposed  to  grant  to  its  Irifih 
neighbours  a  due  share  of  constitutional  and  commercial 
benefits,  by  effecting  (according  to  the  advice  of  the 
same  writer)  an  incorporation  of  the  two  parliaments. 

The  frequency  of  misgovernment  in  Ireland,  and 
the  decay  of  trade,  prompted  the  peers  of  that  realm^ 
in  the  second  year  of  queen  Anne,  to  propose  a  more 
close  connexion  than  that  which  then  existed  between 
the  kingdoms,  and  to  represent,  i»  pa^ficular,  ^  legis- 
lative union  as  the  object  of  their  wislies.  Both  bouses^ 
some  years  afterward,  in  congratulating  her  m^sty 
on  the  Scotish  union,  exhorted  her  to  promote  the  ex- 
tension of  the  same  blessing  to  their  cowitry.  Her 
ministers,  however,  satisfied  with  the  consolidation  of 
the  ^two  British  realms,  left  the  connexion  with  Irelan4 
unimproved ;  and  her  reign  was  unfriendly  to  the  promo* 
tion  of  internal  concord  among  her  Hibernian  subjects, 
as  it  produced  some  severe  laws  against  the  caUiOlics* 

During  the  rebellion  against  George  L,  the  people 
of  Ireland  evinced  a  spirit  of  loyalty,  rather  than  a 
desire  of  co-operating  with  the  British  roatcont<nt8. 
Complaints  of  poverty  and  distress  were  renewed  in 
.  this  reign,  notwithstanding  the  advancement  of  the 
linen  manufecture.  The  parliament  endeavoured,  but 
with  faint  efforts  and  Uttle  success,  to  remove  the 
grounds  of  complaint.  The  British  legislature,  at  this 
time,  asserted  its  claim  of  supremacy  by  a  positive  sta- 
tute, declaring,  that  it  had  full  power  and  authority  ta 
bind  the  Irish  nation  by  its  laws. 

While  George  II.  reigned,  Ireland  was  in  general 
free  from  dangerous  tutbulence ;  but  its  impfovemoits 
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in  arts  and  manufactures  were  not  so  considerable  as 
its  natural  advantages  might  seem  to  promise.     It  was 
'  ruled  by  a  junto  of  ^ambitious  men,  who  attended  more 
to  their  own  aggrandisement  than  to  the  welfare,  of  tlie 
people ;  who  engaged,  on  condition  of  enjoying  a  mono- 
poly of  power  and  office,  to  procure  a  p.arliamentary 
majority  for  the  support  of  the  crown  ;  who  vigilantly 
guarded  those  entrenchments  by  which  religious  and 
political  jealousy  had  fortified  a  part  of  the  community 
against  the  bulk  of  the  nation ;  and  who  encouraged  or 
suffered  the  worst  members  of  the  favored  body  to 
harass  and  oppress  the  most  respectable  individuals  of 
the  obnoxious  sect.     The  court  did  not  always  remain 
on  terms  of  harmony  with  this  aristocratic  faction. 
Contests  sometimes  arose,  by  which  the  power  of  the 
phalanx  was  endangered;    but,   though   its  influence 
was  weakened^  it  retained  sufficient  authority  to  con- 
tinue  its  arbitrary  career. 

From  the  decease  of  the  late  kin^  to  the  present 
time,  the  history  of  Ireland  has  been  unusually  inter- 
esting and  important.  In  the  earlier  part  of  this  reign, 
disturbances  originated  from  the  misery  and  discontent 
of  the  peasants,  who,  under  the  denomination  of 
White  Boys,  Steel  Boys,  &c.  encroached  on  the  pro- 
perty and  security  of  their  neighbours,  and  filled  the 
provincial  districts  with  alarm.  These  commotions, 
though  they  were  sometimes  apparently  suppressed, 
were  not  long  discontinued.  Irregular  and  licentious 
acts,  insults  and  outrages,  were,  and  still  are,  more 
prevalent  in  that  country  than  in  any  other  part  of  tlie 
dominions  of  the  crown. 

During  the  administration  of  the  viscount    (now 
marquis)  Townshend,  the  endeavours  of  the  court  were 
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I  i^newed  with  vigor  against  the  leaders  of  the  aristo- 
cracy ;  and  the  effect  was  a  considerable  diminution  of 
their  credit  and  power.  But  the  evil  was  not  renEK}yed ; 
and  these  conflicts  gave  strength  to  another  party,  more 
inclined  to  favor  the  people,  yet  not  free  from  selfish 
ambition  and  rapacity.  By  the  efforts  of  this  body 
of  men,  a  bill  was  procured  for  limiting  to  eight  years 
the  duration  of  the  parliament ;  and  some  other  ad- 
vantages were  obtained  for  the  nation.  But  these  were 
not  sufficient:  .the  state  of  the  country  required  more 
substantial  benefits. 

While  the  contest  between  Great-Britain  and  her 
colonies  in  North-America  called  the  attention  of 
writers  to  the  nature  of  government,  and  to  the  forms 
and  the  interests  of  political  establishments,  the  acute 
and  intelligent  Adam  Smith,  in  his  Inquiry  into  the 
Wealth  of  Nations,  delivered  opinions  highly  favorable 
to  an  union  with  Ireland.  That  kingdom,  he  said, 
would  not  only  derive  a  freedom  of  trade  from  an 
incorporation  with  Britain,  but  would  acquire  *  other 
advantages,  much  more  import^mt,  and  which  would 
much  mjore  than  compensate  any  increase  of  taxes  that  , 

'  might  accompany  that  union.'  The  grand  benefit,  he 
added,  would  be  the  complete  deliverance  of  the  major 
part  of  the  people  from  the  yoke  of  an  aristocracy 
founded  on  the  odious  distinctions  of  religious  and  po- 
litical prejudices— distinctions  which,  more  than  any 
.others,  animated  the  insolence  of  the  oppressors  and 
the  indignation  of  the  oppressed. 

The  authority  of  such  a  writer  gave  great  weight 
to  a  similar  proposal  which  Dr.  Tucker,  dean  of  Glo- 
cestcr,  had  long  before  addressed  to  the  government 
and  the  public,  not  merely  as  his  own  suggestion,  but 
as  the  wish  of  *  every  generous  disinterested  patriot  of 
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both  kii^doms.*  The  proposition,  however,  served  aa 
a  torpic  of  discourse  tatber  thaa  as  a  ground  of  imme.« 
diaCe  acck)n»  though  the  affairs  .of  Ireland  were  hot 
neglected* 

The  Anoerican  ^ar»  while  it  checked  the  progtesa 
of  ci^mmercial  prosper ity  in  Ireland,  furnished  an  op- 
portumtly  of  asserting  claims  tong  cherished  in  tho 
.  mifids  of  aspiring  individuals,  but  which  had.  lain  dof* 
mant  for  iv'ant  of  puUic  etKOuraigemecft*  An  army  of 
volwnt^rs  started  up  not  only  for  the  purpose  of  re- 
pelling invasion,  but  with  a  view  of  enforcing,  by 
firnit|es»  of  countenance  and  resolution  of  mind,  the 
grant  of  those  rights  which  Britain  ungenerously  wilhn 
held.  Amidst  the  increasing  difficulties  of^the  war, 
and  the  general  danger  of  the  empire,  pqlicy  required 
an  acquiescence  in  the  demands  of  a  spirited  nation. 
The  trade  of  Ireland  was  now  freed  from  the  restric- 
tions by  which  it  had  been  long  shackled ;  and  she 
received,  as  a  favor^  the  allowance  of  a  plenary  com-* 
mercial  intercourse  with  the  British  settlements  in  Ame- 
rica and  Africa,  on  condition  that  her  parliament 
should  enact  the  same  impositions  and  regulations  which 
Great-Britain  had  ordained,  or  should  decree  in  future, 
for  her  own  trade  with  those  colonies. 

These  grants  were  followed  by  constitutional  con-^ 
cessions.  The  vohinteers  and  the  public  having  loudly 
calkd  for  a  recognition  of  independence,  the  offensive 
statute  of  the  §ixth  year  of  George  I.  was  abrogated  ; 
and  it  was  the  intention  of  the  ministry  to  adjust  a 
plan,  not  of  legislative  uiiion,  but  of  a  solid  connexion 
jiot  incompatible  with  the  existence  of  separate  parlia- 
Oients*  All  attempts  for  this  purpose,  however,  were 
eluded  by  the  ambition  and  jealousy  of  the  leaders  of 
the  Hibernian  parliament ;  and  the  propossd  negotia- 
tion 
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iiotk  was  decHnei.  Mr.  Grattaa,  for  his  services  in 
obtaining  the  repeal,  was  almost  idoHsei  by  the  pub- 
lie,  till  his*  rivals  contended  cbaf  the  mere  abrogation  ¥ras 
insufficient :  he  \<^as  then  assailed  whh  invective,  and  the 
reward  which  had  been  voted  to  him  by  the  commons 
became  a  strong  ground  of  reproach.  A  declaratory  law 
was  demanded  for  the  removal  of  all  doubts,  and  Great- 
Britain  acdeded  to  the  requisitiort  ;  but  the  finat  adjust- 
ment wis  neglected.  Though  the  anti-unionists  pre- 
tend that  the  settlement  of  that  time  was  intended  to 
be  final,  the  statement  here  given  may  serve  to  invafi- 
date  their  assertions. 

Ms  the  bin  of  repeal,  and  the  subsequent  act,  were 
deemed  by  the  British  cabinet  injurious  to  the  con- 
nexion between  the  countries,  propositions  w<?refrartied 
by  Mr.  Pitt  for  permanently  securing  to  Ireland  a  full 
participation  of  commercial  advantages,  with  a  proviso 
that  she  should  contribute,  in  proportion  to  her  growing 
prosperity,  to  defray  the  expences  required  in  time  of 
peace  for  the  protection  of  the  trade  and  general  inr 
terests  of  the  empire.  But  Mr.  Grattan  and  his  asso- 
ciates strongly  resisted  the  offer,  alleging  that  i,  part  of 
the  scheme  *  tended  to  subvert  the  independence  which 
had  been  lately  recognised ;  and,  though  a  majority 
agreed  to  the  introduction  of  the  bill,  the  fear  of  losing 
tWs  superiority  induced  the  Court  to  yield  to  the  yigoc 
cf£  opposition-. 

In  the  discussion  of  the  merits  of  these  propositions, 
some  of  die  ablest  speakers  of  the  British  parliament 
recommended  a  complete  unionof  the  kingdoms.  Lord 
Sackville  expressed  an  earnest  \^ish  for  thd  appoiAtmtfftt 
of  commissioners  to  expedite  that  object :  lord  Stor- 

*  That  article  which  Mq^ired  the  tmiform  tdoption  of  the  British 

re^uUtions  in  the  trade  vith  the  colonies. 
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mont  also  intimated  a  desire  of  its  accomplishmefit : 
the  late  earl  Camden  prophesied  that  such  an  event 
would  take  place,  though  he  might  not  live  to  see  it; 
and  lord  North  was  convinced  that  much  benefit  would 
result  to  both  nations,  whenever  they  should  be  so 
connected  as  to  form  one  people,  under  one  govern- 
ment and  one  legislature. 

When  the  visitation  of  Providence  had  for  a  time 
disqualified  our  sovereign  from  the  personal  exercise 
of  his  functions,  the  two  houses  of  the  Irish  parliament, 
without  that  solemn  deliberation  which  the  case  re- 
quired, voted  an  address  to  the  prince  of  Wales,  de- 
siring him  to  act  immediately  as  regent.  They  did  not 
consider,  that,  as  the  king  of  Great-Britain  (by  their 
frequent  recognition)  was  necessarily  king  of  Ireland, 
the  regency  of  the  latter  kingdom  ought  to  follow  that 
of  the  former,  and  that  it  was  their  consequent  duty  to 
wait  the  determination  of  those  branches  of  the  British 
legislature  which  were  constitutionally  authorised  to 
supply  the  deficiency  in  the  executive  government.  This 
conduct  alarmed  the  friends  of  British  connexion,  as  it 
seemed  to  furnish  a  precedent  for  separation.  The 
king's  recovery  checked  the  rising  fears ;  but  the  irre- 
gularity of  the  ^procedure  could  not  be  forgotten. 

By  some  of  the  members  who  influenced  the  decision 
of  the  parliament  on  this  memorable  occasion,  a  whig 
club  was  instituted  for  the  promotion  of  political  re- 
form, while  the  aristocratic  leaders  in  a  great  measure 
regained  their  power.  The  latter  concurred  in  several 
bills  for  the  extension  of  the  popular  interest  in  the  legis- 
lature, and  also  assented  to  some  measures  for  the  relief  of 
the  catholics,  who,  in  consideration  of  the  peaceable 
demeanor  of  the  greater  part  of  their  number,  were 
permitted  to  exercise  their  religion  and  hold  property 

without 
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without  restriction^  to  practise  the  law,  vote  at  parlia- 
mentary  elections,  and  enjoy  various  offices  civil  and 
military.  These  gratifications  did  not  fully  content  the 
sect,  as  the  chief  employments  under  the  crown  were 
still  with-holden,  and  the  privHege  of  sitting  in  parlia- 
ment was  not  conceded. 

Before  these  relaxations  of  the  rigor  of  law,  a  new 
society  had  been  organised,  under  the  appellation  of 
the  United  Inshmen.  The  entire  emancipation  of  the 
catholics,  and  a  reform  of  the  parliamentary  system, 
were  the  ostensible  aims  of  this  association ;  but  its 
real  object  was  the  erection  of  a  republican  fabric  on 
the  ruins  of  the  old  constitution.  The  intrigues  of  its 
members  at  length  produced  a  rebellion ;  and  the  peril 
to  which  the  two  nations  were  thus  exposed,  enforced, 
beyond  the  influence  of  any  speculative  advice,  the 
experiment  of  legislative  consolidation. 
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CHAP.  I. 

Fietv^  the  Motives  for  a  strict  Union^^Rise  qf  the  Society 
of  United  Irishmen — Progress  qf  traitorous  Machinations 
— Suppression  qf  the  Rebellion^^Proposal  of  a  kgislatite 
Union  in  the  British  Cabinet'-^PampMets  on  tlie  Subject^ 
Meeting/!  in  Ireland, 

X  HE  French  revolution,  if  not  the  primary  cause, 
was  an  accelerating  motive  to  the  substitution  of  a 
close  union  for  the  imperfect  connexion  between  the 
British  and  Hibernian  realms.  In  a  time  of  profound 
peace,  such  a  coalition,  whatever  advantages  it  might 
seem  to  promise,  might  have  been  neglected  and  post- 
poned from  indolence  or  indiiFerence ;  but,  when  the 
rashness  of  political  empiricism,  and  the  impolicy  of  the 
chief  potentates  of  Europe,  had  propagated' the  mise- 
ries of  war  to  an  alarming  extent,  and  had  excited 
strong  apprehensions  of  the  forcible  dissolution  of  an- 
cient ties  and  the  subversion  of  former  establishments, 
the   danger  of  a  total  loss  of  connexion  with  Ireland 

^  roused 
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roused  the  British  ministry  to  s^l  the  vigor  of  exertion. 
A  measore  that  wasi  beifere  recommended  by  considera* 
tions  of  expediency,  which  will  not  always  operate 
widi  sii£5cient  infliMnce»  bec»Ene»  at  so  critical  a  pe* 
riod^  an  olgect  of  imperious*  necessity.  -  No  medium 
ofiered  itself,  to  the  minds  of  the. reflecting. politicians 
of  .either  country,  between  thtf  evils  of  hostile  separa- 
lion  and  the  benefits  of  incorporative  uaioii. 

Friociples  of  polity*  founded  on  the  su^ifo^di^  rights 
o£  man,  are  calculate  to  make  a  strong  impression  on 
the  mass  of  the  pefaplc  in  every  state,  as  they  address 
themselves  to  the  fcelii^  and  the  passions  rather  than 
to .  the  understanding  or  the  judgenient :  but^  in  « 
country  where  Of^pression,  we  might  almost  say^  was 
the.  order  of  the  day  with  regard  to  the  majoT'^^art  of 
ther4ohabitaats— wheve  -die  peasants  weie*  involved  in 
the  extremity  of  want  and  wretchbiness,  exposed  to  . 
the  contempt  of  their,  superiors  and  to  the  brutality  of 
the  unprincipled  agents  of  hao^ty-  or  negligent  land- 
lords^-^where  an  unnatui-al  separation  subsisted  be- 
tween the  rulers  of  the  state  and  the  bulk  of  die  commu- 
nity—»where  the  people,  we  may  add,  were.exceedingly 
ignorant  and  credulous^-^sucb  doctrines  were  likely  to 
meet  with  extraordinary  encouragement,  and  to  ope« 
rate  with  peculiar  force. 

Some  en|:erprishsg  maWontents  *  began  to  propagate 
JacobinicaL  notions  in  Ireland^  wirii  studious  eagerness, 
in  1791 ;  and  the  society  of  United  Irishmen  then  ori- 
ginated ;  but  its  influence  was  checked,  and  its  progress 
retarded,  by  a  dread<of  the  power  of  the  British  govern- 
mem.  .  For  some  jzztb:  its  operations  Were  coiulucted 


•  Lord  Edward  FHzgerald;  Theobald  Wolfe  Tone,  HAnriltoft  Row«b, 
Pr.  Mac-Nevin,  See. 
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»ith:csatianmod  secresy,  so  as  inccely  to  excite -suspi- 
cions of  intrigue  and  wa^diiastim,    Wbda  the  hopes 
^MxAi  the  catholics  had  conceived  of  a  speedy  knd  foil 
emaDcipatiDi^  iffcrt:  d»a(^oiQ(ed  Jby  the  tvcallof  ^earl 
j»itkwmiftin>,  whose iibenil riews wei%? obstructedby  die 
aristocratic,  hc^cm,   the^  assooiatioh   gained    grovnd 
flOMnig  chose  ^saetaries^  but  not  st>  rapidly  as  its  leaders 
wished.  Conciming  their  efforts  durti^4he  vicei^noyahy 
«rf  exrl  GaindeBr'  ihe^nfissartes.  of;  sedition  strcngtbeibed 
die'paity^  fin  1796,  byxonsidei^kl*  accessions  ia'tho 
itortheni  co)umie$  ^  and  an  urgent  apfjjicatidn  i^iOir-madd 
txj  the.  French'  government  for -military  Hid.    in  tb^ 
mean  (itne,  the  implenients  o£<Kv«r^e  were  procured 
an^  al^nSatKXv  and  tactics  was  dil^ntly. studied  by 
tiaoaefnnnaes  of  their  country^  .whose  ihtentioiis  noiiJir 
4x;daniiJB  so'manifesti  tha^  qumerons  bodies  of  yeobaanry 
/weresnned  and  disbipliviedfbr  tb&deibice  of  the<stath 
Anraiana^ent  sailed  frooi. France'  to:  assist  tht  Hibcr-^ 
-^iantfaitorb;  bul  the  tneditated  invasion  was  pfevented 
by  innpestaous.  weather.  •  To  repress  the  attempts  of 
-the  consptratoiv,  the  army  hegan»  m  the  following^  year^ 
to  enforce  the  dispersion  of  tumultuous  assemblies  with- 
out waiting  for  directions  from  the.  magistrates;  the 
•inhabft^sts  of  Ulstec  were  disarmed ;  and  the  parKat 
ment  endeavoured,    by  coercive  statutes^  to  aid  the 
ftxertions  of  dae  soldiery.    These  proceedings  had  some 
eflect'in  resitdring  'trancjoiUity.to' daat  pipVihce;  anB 
Connaughtieiiifdned  free  from  commotion ;  but,  in  the 
two  othcx  pirov^es,  the  mal-contents  prosecuted .  an 
alarming  coui^eof  depredation  and  outrage.     The  in* 
^jcrcase  of  diefe  practices  drew  from  the  governmenty  in 
the  spring  of  the  year  1798,   a  proclamation  which 
a$«ertQ4  the  .exlstepce  of  rebellion,    and  ordered  the 
troops  to  act  with  the  utmost  vigor  for  ifs  s'uppression. 
...  ^  After 
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Alter  the  attack  upon  Naas*  the  seventies  of  mamal 
law  were  denounced  not  onlf  against  the  rebel  comba^^ 
tants,  but  against  ail  those  who  should  in  any  manner 
assist  Ihem.  The  king's  troops  being  actively  sup«^ 
ported  by  the  tnilitia  and  yeomanry,  the  insurgcBts  were  * 
pouted  in  various  confliots.  The  military  reputation  of 
the  marquis  ComwaUiS)  who  was  appointed  lord-lieu* 
tenant  during  these  commotions,  tended  to  disconrago 
the  rdiels:  the  summary  condemnation  and  execip- 
tion  of  many  of  the  prisoners  concurred  to  intimida|» 
the  rest ;  and  the  offer  of  pardon  to  the  penitent  con* 
tributed  to  the  cBssolution  of  the  confederacy.  A  body 
of  French  invaders  were  compelled  to  submit,  and 
ships  containing  a  considexaUe  reinforcement  were, 
seasonably  captured. 

A  societydenominated  (in  honor  of  king  William  III.) 
the  Orange  club,  labored  with  sanguinary  zeal  to 
check  the  extension  of  mercy  to  the  rebels,  and  to 
multiply  the  horrors  of  capital  punishment.  But  the 
humanity  and  good  sense  of  the  vice-roy  would  not 
suffer  him  to  be  guided  by  those  into)jerant  associa- 
tors,  as  the  adoption  of  their  advice  might  have  excited 
a  renewal  of  insurrection* 

When  the  fury  of  refaeUion  had  subsided,  the  British 
ministry  deliberated  on  the  best  means  of  preventing  a 
return  of  commotion,  and  permanently  securing  the 
tranquiffity  of  Ireland.  It  was  probd>ly  argued  in 
the  cabinet,  that  not  only  the  peace  of  that  kingdom 
required  a  change  of  system,  but  that  an  improvement  of 
the  connexion  was  necessary  to  prevent  Britain  herself 
from  being  endangered  by  the  efforts  of  the  enemy  for 
a  disjunction  of  the  realms ;  that  the  act  of  annexion, 
the  use  of  the  great  seal  of  Britain  for  Irish  statutes,  or 

C3  t^e 
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the  responsibility  of  the  minister  to  the  British  parlta« 
flient  for  any  proceedings  which  might  impair  the  stjpe« 
riority  or  the  influence  of  the  greater  state,  could  not 
preclude  the  risque  of  factious  discord,  or  of  a  momeQ** 
tous  difference  x)f  opinion,  which  might  injure  the 
aggregate  interest,  or  deeply  wound  the  vitals  of  the 
empire;  and  that  a  measure  which  had  been  recom- 
mended at  various  times  by  many  enlightened  men — 
namely,  the  union  of  the  two  parliaments— seemed  to 
offer  the  most  efficacious  remedy  for  the  disorders  by 
which  Ireland  had  long  been  harassed,  and  the  best 
provision  for  general  strength  and  security. 

As  soon  as  it  was  known  that  an  incorporative  union 
Was  in  agitation,  the  party  which,  in  die  vulgar  po- 
litical phraseology,  had  made  a  job  of  the  govern- 
ment, and  had  frequently  constrained  the  British  cabi- 
net to  submit  to  its  will,  felt  an  extraordinary  alarm, 
foreseeing  the  loss  or  the  decline  of  its  power  from 
the  transfer  of  the  pariiament  of  Ireland  to  another 
country,  and  from  other  circumstances  of  the  intended 
change.  Some  of  its  members,  howcVer,  were  won 
to  an  acquiescence  by  the  persuasions  and  promises  of 
the  premier.  In  the  Irish  cabinet,  one  of  the  ministers 
declared  his  unwillingness  to  concur  in  the  proposal. 
This  was  sir  John  Pamell,  chancellor  of  the  exchequer, 
who,  for  his  opposition  to  the  wish  of  the  majority^ 
was  dismissed  from  his  office..  One  of  the  heads  of 
the  laiv,  Mr.  Fitzgerald  the  prime  scrjcant,  having 
acknowleged  his  repugnance  to  an  union,  was  alsa 
desired  to  resign  his  station.  Mr.  Isaac  C^ry*  who, 
having  formerly  been  noticed  among  the  antirministerial 
members  of  pariiament  as  a  man  of  ability,  had  beien 
introduced  fhto  office  under  .the  administration  of  the 

ms^rquis 
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marquis  of  Buckingham,  was  now  promoted  to -the 
financial  post ;  and  the  other  vacancy  was  supplied  by 
Mr.  Saint-George  Daly. 

When  the  king  and  his  chief  ministers  bad  formed 
the  resolution  of  proposing  an  unioui  a  pamphlet  ^, 
attributed  to  Mr.  Edward  Cooke,  the  under-secretary 
for  the  civil  department,  was  published  at  Dublin,  with 
a  view  of  recommending  the  measure  to  general  sup- 
port. As  it  was  prepared  in  concert  with  the  leaders 
of  administration,  and  was  calculated  to  exhibit  their 
-object  and^  intentions,  it  may  be  considered  as  a  kind 
of  official  proclaniation,  and  dierefore  claims  more 
<ixtended  notice  than  the  ordinary  effusioils  of  the  poli- 
tical, press. 

The  writer  first  stated  the  question  in  the  abstract : 
^  Two  independent  states,  finding  their  separate  exist- 
ence mutually  inconvenient,  pdipose  ra  form  themselves 
into  one  state  for  their  mutual  benefit/  He  proceeded 
to  apply  the  remark  to  the  Hibernian  realm.  *  If  the 
liberty,  the  conveniences,  the  happiness,  the  security 
of  the  people  of  Ireland,  will  be  improved  by  an 
incorporation  of  the  Irish  with  the  British  legislature, 
shairwe  not  for  such  advantages  endeavour  to  procure 
that  incorporation  ?'— -He  then  inquired  in  what  cases 
an  union  was  likely  to  bq  most  advantageous.  If  one 
of  the  states  desirous  of  coalescing  should  be  inferior 
'  in  point  of  civilisation,  agriculture,  commerce,  ma- 
nufactures, morals,  manners,  establishments,  constitu- 
tion,' and  the  other  state  should  surpass  all  the  world 
in  these  advantages,  an  tinion  might  be  expected  to 
prove  more  beneficial  to  the  former ;  and  on  this  ground 


*  Entitled,  <  ArgumenU  for  and  against  an  Union  balveen  Great- 
Britain  and  Ireiand|  cojisidered.' 


c  4  he 
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be  argued,  ih^  Ireknd,  ^beh  k  should  be  identijM 
fifitii  Gfeat-Brkaifl  in  government,  in  policy,  in  interefit, 
ivoul.d  gradually  rise  to  a  par  with  England,  and  would 
thus  derive  e$«eoti£d  benefit  from  jthe  measure.  If  there 
'were  no  other  reasons  which  could  render  die  union  of 
the  sister  Idi^oms  desirable^  the  state  of  Europe,  lie 
said,  and  e^>ficially  of  France,  seemed  to  point  out  its 
pecufiar  policy  at  the  present  day.  As  the  Frendi 
had  subdued,  many,  considerable  countries,  and  ex- 
tended their  influence  over  others,  the  istrength  of  the 
British  empire  required  speedy  augmoatadon,  that  die 
progress  of  rival  power  might  be  checked. 

Thou^  the  two  kingdoms  were  united  under  one 
sovereign,  yet,  as  ^  they  had  separate  legislatures,  they 
had,  he  said,  .all  the  disadvantages  widiout  the  advan- 
tages of  an  union.  -The  king  must  reside  in  one  of 
the  realms :  there  wohW  of  course  be  die  metropolis 
of  the  empire ;  there  would  be  the  real  seat  of  the 
government ;  thence  would  flow  all  the  counsels ;  and 
thidier  would  resort  those  who  might  wish  for  favor 
and  emolument*  The  other  kingdom,  being  destitute 
of  such  advantages,  and  injured  by  the  absence  of 
many  of  its  principal  sut^cts,  would  be  in  a  perpetual 
5tate  of  jealousy  and  discontent,  and  would  be  a  prey 
to  foreign  faction*  An  empire  thus  composed  would 
never  be  in  a  state  of  full  security,  as  there  never 
w^ould  be  a  certainty  that  both  parts  of  it  would  pursue 
the  same  system. 

With  regard  to  other  circumstances  of  the  state  of 
Ireland,  he  observed,  that  nine  tenths  of  its  property 
were  in  the  hands  of  British  descendants,  though 
these  composed  only  one  fourth  of  the  nation  in  point 
of  number  ;  tlxat  they  professed  the  protestant  religion, 
while  the  posterity  of  the  original  inhabitants  main- 
tained 
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iBined  th^  doctrinea  of  the  church  of  Rome  ;  that  the 
creed  of  the  former  was  tlie  f  ^tahUshed  religion  of  the 
state ;  that  the  catholics  had  long  been  subjected  to  a 
severe  code  of  laws,  which«  however^  had  in  the  pre- 
sent reign  been  idmost  entirely  repealed;   that,   not 
ccmtent  with  complete  toleratiop,  they  demanded  poli* 
tical  eqicdity  with  the  protestants,  and  such   an  ai- 
tecation  in  the  constitution  of  parliament,  at  would 
give  their  numbers   proportional  sway ;  but  that  the 
.chief  possessors  of  the  property  of  the  country  opposed 
these  claims,  apprehending  the  ruin  of  their  power 
from  the  superior  number  of  their  religious  adversa- 
ries, on  the  removal  of   all  restrictions.      For  such 
apprehension,    be  said,  they  had  reasonable  grounds, 
as  the  effects  of  an  acquiescence  in  the  adduced  claims 
would  be  a  repeal  of  the  parliamentary  test,  and  of  the 
act  of  supremacy  and  uniformity,  an  abandonment  of 
the  defence  of  the  protestant  church,  a  reform  of  die 
hoose  of  commons,  and  a  revolution  of  power.    I^, 
amidst  the  assertion  of  the  catholic  claims,  the  separate 
ccmstitution  should  continue,  the  kingdom  would  remain 
in  a  state  of  great  irritation  and  of  frequent  alarm ; 
but,  by  an  incorporation  with  Britain,  the  Catholics 
would  lose  die  advantage  of  the  ai^uroent  of  numbers^ 
and  Ireland  would  be  in  a  natural  situation,  having  a 
very  great  majority  in  favor  of  the  establidiment.    It 
might  be  said,  that  they  would  strongly  oppose  such  a 
change  \  but,  he  thought,  it  would  not  be  unfavorable  to 
them,  though  it  would  secure  the  interest  of  their  pro- 
testant adversaries.    It  would  perpetuate  the  toleradon 
which  they  enjoyed  and  the  powers  which  had  been 
conceded  to  them,   diminish  local  prejudices  against 
them,  rend^  the  partiality  of  the  government  toward 
•their  rivals  less  necessary,  aod  improve  their  condition 

by 
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by  a  diflfusion  of  agricultural  and  commercial  benefits ; 
and  an  opening  might  be  left  in. any  plan  of  union, 
for  their  admission  to  additional  privileges,  without 
which,  however,  they  would  retain  *  a  much  greater 
degree  of  toleration  than  protestants  had  ever  enjoyed 
under  a  catholic  state«*  He  added,  that,  as  a  modus 
for  tidies  would  accompany  an  union,  both  the  catho-  - 
lies  and  the  protestant  dissenters  would  be  *  essentially 
rdieved  and  benefited.* 

Many  of  the  peer^,  he  allowed,  would  be  exposed 
by  the  change  to  a  diminution  of  parliamentary  rights ; 
but  *  all  personal  privileges  and  prerogatives  would 
remain  to  them,'  and  permanent  security  would  be 
given  to  their  titles  and  their  properties.  ^'  Similar  rea- 
soning was  applicable  to  the  candidates  for  seats  in  the 
house  of  commons  ;  and,  though  the  professors  of  the 
law  might  not  be  pleased  at  being  *  deprived  of  the 
padiamentary  market  for  their  abilities  and  aqbition,' 
they  would  be  at  leisure  to  pursue  a  more  ^rect  road  to 
professional  eminence. 

The  men  of  landed  property  would  profit  by  die 
confirmed  safety  of  the  country ;  -  the  merchants 
would  be  upon  an  equality  with  those  of  Britain  ;  (he 
chief  manufacture  of  Ireland,  that  of  linen,  would  be 
secured  for  ever ;  British  capital  would  he  transferred 
to  thai  country  ;  and  the  condition  of  the  lower  classes 
would  be  considerably  improved. 

Eor  the  refutation  of  various  objections  which  had 
been  urged,  he  argued,'  that  the  competency  of  parlia- 
ment might  be  inferred  from,the  nature  of  an'instltu* 
tion  framed  for  the  general  good  ;  that  the  measure 
would  not  derogate  from  the  real  dignity,  independence, 
or  interest  of  Ireland,  as  she  would  become  a  part  of 
a  flourishing  oation^  as  her  members  would  have  a  ^ 

proper 
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proper  influence  on  the  deliberations  of  the  imperial 
parliament,  as  her  liberties  would  be  comoiensurate 
with  those  of  Great-Britain,  and  her  interests  the  same ; 
that  a  separate  parliament  had  been  sufficiendy  tried» 
^nd  found  inadequate  to  the  task  of  securing  the  happi- 
ness of  the  people  ;  that  the  inconvenience  of  sending 
representatives  to  England  would  be  over-balanced  even 
by  a  small  portion  of  die  benefits  derivable  from  legis- 
lative incoiporation  ;  that  the  arrangements  of  finance 
for  Ireland  would  be  equitably  suited  to  her  situation 
«md  powers ;  and,  upon  the  whole,  that  an  union  was 
recommended  by  this  advantage — ^it  might  be  the  salva- 
tion, it  could  not  be  the  ruin,  of  the  country. 

Mr.  Cooke's  pamphlet,  as  might  have  been  expected, 
produced  many  professed  replies;  and  from  this  time 
to  the  decision  of  the  question  in  pafiliament,  a  great 
number  of  publications  appeared  on  both  sides.  Among 
the  most  plau$ible  pamphlets  against  the  measure  we 
may  reckon  that  which  was  written  by  Mr.  Richard 
Jebb.  This  author  contended,  that  a  resident  parlia- 
ment was  best  calculated  for  the  preservation  of  the 
rights  and  the  maintenance  of  die  interests  of  Ireland ; 
that  the  supermtending  care  and  vigilance  of  such  at 
legislature  had  been  signally  useful  in  detecting  the  late 
conspiracy,  and  baffling  the  schemes  of  the  mal-con- 
tents  ;  that,  though  the  different  conduct  pursued  in  the 
case  of  the  regency  proved  -the  possibility  of  an  occa- 
sional disagreement  between  the  parliaments  of  the  two 
realms,  the  recurrence  of  such  a  dispute  was  very 
improbable,  and  might  be  obviated  by  an  authoritative 
declaration  of  both  legislatures,  providing  for  the  con* 
stant  identity  of  the  regents  of  the  two  countries  ;  that 
it  was  absurd  to  annihilate  a  parliament  from  mere 
apprehensions  of  dis^ord^  when  the  motives  andi'easons 

for 
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tot  a  general  voion  of  sentiment  were  strong  and  com*, 
manding;  tha^  the  smallinflaencewhicli^  Ireland  would 
j^njoy  in  an  united  parliament  would  expose  her  to  the 
risque  both  of  political  and  commercial  oppression ; 
and  that  a  kingdom  now  independent  would  thus  be- 
come a  cipher  in  the  government,  a  degraded  appendage 
to  the  pride  of  a  more  flourishing  state.  Other  points 
.were  dijicussed  by  the  same  writer ;  but  his  arguments 
were  not  so  irrefragable  as  to  produce  full  conviction 
in  the  minds  of  his  readers* 

Tlie  gentlemen  of  the  bar,  who  have>  great  influence 
in  Ireland,  took  an  early  opportunity  of  signifying  their 
disapprobation  of  an  union.    On  the  9th  of  December, 
1798^  diey  met  at  Dublin ;  and  Mx*  Saurin  took  the  lead 
as  a  speaker.     He  maintaii>ed,  that*  from  the  particular 
«tate  and  circumstances  of  Ireland,  no  country  ever 
bad   greater   occasion   for   the   indulgent   c^re    and 
watchful  zeal  of  a  resident  parliament;  that,  in  the 
event  of  an  incorporation,  whenever  the  interests  of 
jGreat-Britain  niight  happen  to  clash  with  those  of  Ire* 
]and^  the  inferior  country  would  be  injured ;  that  her 
burthens  wouU  be  enormously  augmented ;  that  the 
change    threatened   disadvantages    that  would    over- 
balance the  expected  benefits ;  and  that  the  time  was 
v^ry  unfavorable  for  the  calm  discussion  of  .such  a  pro- 
posal^ when  the  effects  of  an  alarming  rebellion  were 
receipt,  and  martiafl  law  was  still  exercised  in  various 
parts  of  the  agitated  island.     He  then  moved,  that  a 
legislative  union  with  Britain  should  be  declared  to  be 
5  an  innovation,  which  it  would  be  highly  dangerous 
and  improper  to  propose  at  the  present  juncture.*     Mr. 
Spencer,  Mr.  Burrowes,  and  other  barristers,  condemned 
the  idea  of  an  union^  as  tending  to  the  oppression  of 
Ireland;  and,  though  several  speakers  argued  strongly 

in 
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m  te  favor,  the  motion  was  adopted  by  a  great  nra}o- 
rity.    The  attorneys  aiterwards-met,  atid  unaiODibotlf 

voted  a  ^iflilar  resolution. 

The  magisfraFtes  and  conimo»-oouncil  of  Dublia 
iiftaiiifested  an  equal  disincliikation  to  the  axsascire ;  aad 
the  moist  respectable  bankers  and  meixhants  aS  that 
city  declared  their  abhorrence  of  all  attemptt  to  deprive 
the  Irish  *  of  dieir  constitutional  right  and  iattnediete 
power  of  lej^stating  ifor  themselves/  The  fello^ws  of 
Trinity-college,  and  such  of  the  stttdent^  as  enjoyol 
scholarships,  had  also  a  meethig,  the  miiuk  of  wfaich 
was  a  request  Aat  the  representatives  of  the  mnveniky. 
woirid  oppose  with  firmness  (be  ministerial  project. 

The  gentry  and  freeholders  of  the  county  of  DuUia 
met  for  the  same  pvirpose,  at  the  beginning  oJF  the  year 
1799 ;  and,  having  applauded  the  constitution  of  1782, 
protested  against  an  union  as  *  hostile  to  the  rights, 
liberties,  and  independence  of  Ireland.*  The  free- 
holders of  the  county  of  W^t-Meath^  likewise  declared 
against  it,  as  it  appeared  to  them  to  be  calculated  to 
*  exhaust  Ireland,  and  debase  her  from  her  consequence 
and  prosperity,'  and  to  increase  the  influence  of  the 
court  in  a  formidable  degree. 

The  resolutions  of  a  meeting  at  Galway  were  par- 
ticularly strong  1^  reprobating  the  attempts  of  the 
unionists  as  unconstitutional  and  arbitrary ;  denying  the 
power  of  the  representatives  of  the  people  to  vote  away 
the  independence  of  the  realm ;  condemning  the  transfer 
of  the  right  of  legislation  to  any  foreign  country,  with- 
out the  general  consent  of  the  people,  as  univalent  to 
a  dissolution  of  the  existing  government,  and  as  a  pro- 
cedure which,  from  its  tendency  to  anarchy,  ought  to 
be  resisted  ;  and  stigmatising,  as  enemies  to  their  coun^^ 
Iry,  all  the  supporters  of  such  a  measure. 

One 
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One  of  the  chief  anti-unionists  was  Mr.  Foster,  ai 
politician  of  distingniahcd  abilities^  who  ^ad  strenuously 
promoted  thie  commercial  settlement  of  the  ydar  t^i^* 
As  fafS.faad  at  that  time  contended  for  an  union  of  inter- 
ests, it  was  surprising  that  he  should  so  warmly  oppose  s^ 
k^lative  coalition  t  but,  if  he  was  not  influenced  by 
pride  and  ambition,  he  perhaps  conceived  that  Ireland 
would  flourish,  more  under  the  care  of  a  parliament 
intimately  acquainted  with  her  wants  and  wishes,  ths^ 
under  the  authority  of  a  legislature  in  which  her  repre- 
sentatives would  be  so  Out-niunbered  as  to  sink  into 
insignificance.  .  He  .piibUcly.  professed,  amqng  bis  con- 
stituents in  the  shire  of  X^uth,  his  decided  repugitimce 
to  thd  niew  project ;  and  the  majority  of  the  freeholders 
of  that  county  threw  iheir  weight  into  the  same  scale. 


CftAP^, 
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CHAP.  II. 

Tke  Ktn^9  RtcommendaHonnfwi  Impracement  of  ihc  Con- 
nexion heiwetn  Ireland  and  Britain-^DchaUt  qf  the  Irish 
Feer»^Stu:cess  qf  the  jliUi-Uniomsts  in  the  Hinue  cf 
Commons.       . 

x\MIDST  the  dampr  which  was  excited  by  the 
idea  of  union,  while  the  general  voice  seemed  to  reject 
it  with  indignation,  and  language  of  the  boldest  kind» 
even  bordering  on  defiance  and  sedition,  was  poured 
forth  in  almost  every  coropanVi  the  parliament  of  the 
realm  assembled. 

In  the  speech  with  which  the  lord-lieutenant  opened 
the  session,  he  observed  that  a  spirit  of  disaffection 
still  prevailed,  which  *  required  tht  exercise  of  extraor* 
dinary  powers  to  check   its  malignant  effects.*     But 
nothing,  he  thought,  could  more  effectually  heal  the 
disorders  of  the  realm  than  an  union  with  Great-Bri* 
tain.     *  The  more  (he  said)  I  have  reflected  on  the 
situation  and  circumstances  of  this  kingdom,  considering 
on  the  one  hand  the  strength  and  stability  of  Great-Bri-  . 
tain,  and  on  the  other  those  divisions  which  have  shaken 
Ireland  to  its  foundation,  the  more  anxious  I  am  for  some 
permanent  adjustment  which  may  extend  the  advantages 
enjoyed  by  our  sister  kingdom  to  every  part  of  tfaia 
island.     The  unremitting  industry  with  which  our  ene^ 
mies  persevere  in  their  avowed  design  of  endeavouring 
to  effect  a  separation  of  this  kingdom  from  Great-* 
^  Britain,  must  have  engaged  your  particular  attention  r 
and  Lis  majesty  commands  me  to  express^,  his  anxious 

hope, 
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hope,  that  this  consideration,  joined  to  the  sentiment  of 
mutual  affection  and  common  interest,  may  dispose  the 
parliaments  in  both  kingdoms  to  provide  the  most  effec- 
tual means  of  maintaining  and  improving  a  connexion 
essential  to  their  common  security,  and  of  consolidating 
as  far  as  possibk,  inta  one  firm  aod  kcatiiig  fabric, 
the  strength,  the  power,,  and  the  resources  of  the  British 
empire*  - 

The  conclusion  of  the  v!ce-roy*s  speech  gave  rise  to 
debates  in  both  houses.  That  which  occurred  among 
die  peers,  however,  was  less  animated  and  interesting 
^n  thait  of  the  commons.  When  a  responsive  address 
was  proposed,  the  viscount  Powbrscourt  professed 
himself  an  enemy  to  that  species  of  cotmexion  which 
involved  a  legislative  union,  as  he  was  convinced  that 
it  would  be  injurious  to  Ireland.  He  therefore  moved 
an  amendment,  v^hich,  while  it  expressed  the  wish  of 
the  house  for  a  continuance  of  connexion  wWi  Great* 
Britain,  and  a  strong  desire  of  improving  it  consistently 
with  the  freedom  and  independence"  of  Ireland,  inti- 
mated a  doubt  of  the  competence  of  parliament  for  the 
completion  of  an  incorporative  union. 

The  earl  of  Bellamont  spoke  in  favor  of  the 
amendment,  except  that  part  which  caUed  in  question 
parliamentary  competence,  aod  which  he  requested  the 
mover  to  withdraw.  The  viscount  was  willing  to  give 
tip  this  pavt  of  the  motion;  hut  those  who  were  un«^ 
friendly  to  tlie  whole  would  not  suffer  him  to  subtract 
any  part  of  it.  On  this  point  a  division  ensued ;  and 
k  was  determined  by  46  votes  against  19,  that  the  dis- 
puted paragraph  should  not  be  withdrawn.  The 
question  was  then  put  on.  the  whole  amendment ;  and 
die  house  decreed  its  rejection.  The  earl  of  Bellamont, 
omitting  the  point  of  competenc'e,   proposed  another 

amendment 
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ampRdtnent  adverse  to  an  unions  but  it  was  opposed 
by .  the  chancellor,  the  arcbbishop  of  Armagh,  \otd 
Yeilvertony  and  oth<sr  speakers ;  and  only  1.7  peert 
voted  /or  it, .  while  35  gave  tb^r  suffrages  for  the  unal* 
tered  address.. 

When  an  address  of  thanks  bad  been  moved  in  the 
•house  of  commons,  sir  John  PARifELL  rose,  to  re- 
probate the  ministerial  scheme  while  it  was  yet  !n  embryo* 
A  copious  account  of  the  debate  which  arose  on  that 
occasion  would .  fill  a  large  volume :  but,  as  it  was 
general  and  preliminau-y,  and  as  the  result  was  deemed 
equivalent  to  a  refusal  of  discussiop,  the  reader  wi)l 
probably  be  content  with  a  summary  view  of  the  pro- 
ceedings of  the  assenobly. 

The  baronet  declared  that  he  was  extremely  un- 
wiling  to  object  to  an  address  expressive  of  the  attach* 
ment  of  the  house  to  the  sovereign  or  to  British  con- 
nexion ;  but  that,  as  it  alluded  to  a  momentous  and 
hazardous  change  in  the  constitution  of  the  realm,  he 
could  not  refrain  from  intimating  his  early  disapproba* 
tion.  It  contained  a  proposition  which,  though  veiled 
under  the  captivating  appearailce  of  merely  adding 
strength  and  security  to  the  empire,  represented  the  an- 
nihilation of  the  Irish  parliament  as  expedient  for  the 
general  interest.  He  would  not  tamely  allow  such 
an  idea  to  receive  the  approbation  of  parliament  by 
8  side  wind.  As  far  as  he  could  judge  of  the  schema, 
from  what  he  already  knew  of  it,  he  believed  it  to  be 
adverse  to  the  permanent  interest  of  Ireland,  and  incoU'^ 
sistent  with  the  rights  of  the  people — rights  whicb» 
having  been  delegated  to  the  patriotic  care  of  the 
parliament,  ought  not  to  be  resigned  or  surrendered  by 
a  representative  body.  It  would  affect  the  constitution, 
the  tradci  the  property  of  the  country ;  anjJ  perhapi 

e  the 
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die  gtotnd  happitMs^qf  taankind  might  h$  Invoke  m 
i&s  €oias<^viences.  No  one,  he  thought^  dduld  doubt 
that  ^  legi^ative  union  would  effect  a  change  m  the 
constitutioB.  Could  it  be  doubted*  when*  instead  of 
an  addition  to  the  amount  of  members,  correspondent 
with  the  increase  of  population,  the  proportion  was  to 
be  diminished)  and  thus  an  anti-reform  measure  was  to 
be  substituted  for  that  change  in  the  representation 
which  so  many  persons  deemed  necessary  for  preserving 
the  spirit  of  the  constitution?  Gould  it  be  doubted^ 
when  the  legislature  of  Ireland  was  to  be  merged  in 
diat  of  GreatnBr^in,  and  the  concerns  of  the  former 
country  were  to  be  intrusted  to  the  care  of  men  wha 
would  npt  be  its  representatives,  viho  w<!nild  have  difr 
ferent  interests,  and  would  be  too  prejudiced  and  toa 
remote  to  conduct  its  affairs  with  strict  justice,  or  pro* 
priety  I  What  would  an  Englishman  say,  if  Ireland 
should  propose  to  him  the  suppression  of  one  half  of 
the  number  of  th^  representatives  of  his  country,  and 
the  substitution  of  Irishmen  for  them}  Would  he  be 
satisfied  with  an  intimation,  that  his  country  would  be 
as  well  represented  by  Irish  as  by  English  members  ) 
Yet  even  this  would  be  a  much  fairer  proposal  than 
that  which  was  now  made  to  Ireland,  The  peace  of 
Europe  had  already  been  disturbed  by  the  dispute  relative 
to  the  proportion  between  the  number  of  constituents 
and  representatives  :  it  therefore  might  he  thought  im«* 
prudent  to  s^t  that  question  now  afloat  among  the 
people  of  Irdand.  Indeed,  he  would  not  have  referred 
to  it  if  it  had  not  been  forced  upon  him  by  the  speech 
and  the  address  ;  but,  as  it  was  thus  obtruded,  it  might 
he  less  dangerous  to  aj^tate  it  in  parliament  than  to 
9uflfer  the  public  to  &cuss  it  without  authority  or 
assistance* 

Having 
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Hikvtiig  stalfed  his  Ugeclfdns  to  fiie  maiote'  in  a 
C<»»lk«rtu>niil  fMunt  o(  view^  be  diverted  ta  ks  probgUe 
^^ct$  on  comnteice.  By  occasiomiig  die  abseooe  of  i 
greUt  ramber  of  tlie  nobOity  and  gmtrfy  k  wooU 
dsmiiiish  in  a  serious  degree  the  conmmpnon  of  the 
country ;  and»  while  it  wouU  less^  the  import  hade 
k  would  also  afiect  llie  exportation  of  cominodities; 
The  flidvantages  which  it  promised  to  partkidar  placei 
would  by  no  means  ODmpensate  the  genc^rd  mischief 
which  wodU  result  from  a  diraunition  of  capital  and 
comsumptron.  The  commerce  of  irebmd  wsis  rapidHf 
advancing ;  andy  as  its  increase  was;  one  of  the  conse- 
^nces  of  die  estabUsbed  system,  a  change  would  bcr 
ki^ly  inexpedient; 

Hbw»  he  then  asked,  wotdd  the  proposed  vnion 
affect  the  peace  or  strength  of  die  country  i  Answertn^ 
lus  own  quesdouy  he  affirmed  that  it  wouk)  lay  a!  foun- 
dation' ibr  discontens ;  and  diat,  as  the  sysonn  ^ootct 
be  permanent,  its?  edfect  oa>  the  titinquillity  of  ibe  ooun<v 
trf  w^uld  be  progressively  prejudicial.  In  such  a  dtate^ 
public  strength  would  necessarily  be  impaired. 

One  Argument  which  seemed  to  favor  die  scheme 
Iras,  dlat  a  simihnr  measure  bad  pityv^d  advaqtageous  to 
Scotland^  But  diar  country,  wb^n  she  aceed«d  to  aiv 
union  widi  Enghndr  wots  in  circumstanced  very*  £f* 
fbrent  from  those  in  which  IrciaAd  liow  stood*  Scot-^ 
Umd  was  subjected  to  the  akemalive  either  of  a^eeptihg' 
the  offer,  or  of  exposing  faersetf  to  a  warmth  of  te-r 
aentment  which,  weak  .as  she  was,  mi^  terminate 
ia  her  rum:  Ireland  was  mudi  less  liable  to  injufy^ 
frem>  a.  refusal  of  cQaspliacncei  As  the  Scots  menace(| 
EnglsuQid  with  a  separation,  an  unioa  WU9  mefrt  nece^sfitry  ' 
§oT  securiDg^the  two  crowns  to  the  same  sovereign,  tbaQ' 
]|  would  be  ivt  die  casb  of  Ireland  whose  crown  was^ 
D  a  connected 
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connected  wkh  ifaat.of  Great^Britaia  by  vindiisoluble 
ties.  '  Having  mentioned  some  otfier  points  ofAifftrentef 
he  proceeded  to  obviate  an  argument  drawn  from  th% 
supposed  distresses  of  Ireland.  It  bad  been  said»  that, 
as  the  country  was  in  a  bad  state,  and  an  union  could 
hardly  make  it  worse,  the  measure  at  least  deserved  a 
trial.  To  this  he  replied,  that  it  would  be  rash  to  give 
a  sick  man  a  potion  which  might  be  fatal,  merely  be- 
cause  his  case  was  already  dangerous. 

The  Irish  parliament,  it  was  said,  had  manifested  a 
want  of  wisdom,  and  bad  shown  itself  to  be  subser- 
vient to  sinister  influence;  but  he  observed  that  it 
would  be  very  unjust,  on  such  pretences,  to  destroy  the 
constitution,  and  that  the  two.houses  had  an  opportu- 
nity of  disproving  the  latter  charge  in  particular  by  a 
Rejection  of  the  present  proposal,  r 

That  an  union  would  secure  the  country  against  in- 
vasion, he  denied ;  for  a  foreign  enemy  woidd  not  be 
deterred  by  an  act  of  parliament;  and  the  people,  in- 
censed at  being  forced  into  the  measure,  would  be  less 
eager  to  rqsist.invaders. 

After  otlier  remarks,  he  recommended  the  s^trict 
observance  of  an  old  declaration,  substituting  Ireland 
{or  IStng^nnd-^Nolumus  leges  Hiberki^  mutari;  and 
exhorted  his  countrymen  to  maintain  a  friendly  con- 
nexion with  Great*Britain,  without  adopting  an  uncon* 
Stitutional  system,  which  seemed  rather  to  portend  mis- 
chief than  to  promise  advantage. 

Mr.TiOHE,  considering  a  part  of  the  address  as  in 
some  measure  pledging  the  house  to  the  support  of  an 
union,  was  unwilling  to  agree  to  it.  But  lord  Castle- 
REAGH  assured  him,  that  an  acquiescence  in  the 
s^ddress  did  not  involve  an  approbation  of  legislative 
union.    It  only  promised,  be  said^  that  die  house  would 

/  deliberate 
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^Ii|)crAte.tiin  die  bcstfliffans  of  iinprorii^the  connexion 
•betw^o  the  kingdoms)  and  augmenting  the  energy  of 
the  empire.  That  these  desirahle  ends  would  be  most 
.  (efietola]ly«lsecured  by  kn  incorporation  lof  the  realms, 
he  wfis  fuUrpexsu^ed;  but  the  members  vho  ;might 
vote  f or  ^  address,  would  not  be  bound  to  give  their 
sancti^li  tobiiiopiniiin*'  >  .     . 

Mr.  Gj^ORQJ^  PoMfiONBY,  a  barrister  of!  high  repu<- 

tation»  opposed'  in  ^trong.terms  th^  idea  of  a  legislative 

^nion,  as  4  scheme  that  would  inj«te  die  prosperity 

^d  'do^troy.  die:  Ubertaes  of  Irdand*    He  denied  the 

competency-  of  the.  legtslafaire  to  the  adopdoh  of  a  meaF- 

)5ure 'invasive  of  die  rights  x)f  the  people,  and  aubvcnive 

qf  the^consdtntidn  of  the  couiitrp  .  Biit,.  even  if  it  had 

;an  uoiloubtid  right  to  exercise  such  power,  it  would, 

ih^ipontendod,  be  tbe^  Height  of  folly  to  make  such  a 

sacrifice  to^he  pcide  of  Jfritain,  or  triistiio  ^cliberab'ty 

.of  a.  nation  .whj$;b. had  treated  the  Irish  widi  glaring 

injustice.     What  influence,  he  asked,  would  lOO  r^ 

fresentadv^  of  Icdand  .have  in^a  asaemUy  in. which 

were.  558  British  members?    Far  firdnL. having  any 

jweighi,  ihey.woaldbe  meret^phers  id:  die  legistatuK^ 

jmd  would  be  coiistrainied  to  subootit  on  et»ty' occasion 

^o  the  dictates  of  a  haughty  and  poweiful  majority.  « 

He  quoted  various  instances  of  the  ilUbend  condiict 
of  Enj^aad  toward  the  sister  kingdom,'  and  affimied 
thai  foraix  centuries,  the  Irish  had  been:  pneduded,  by  a 
series  of  oppression,  from*  the  full  eisjoyment  of  those 
advantages  with  which'  nature  had  apparently  blessed 
them.  He  deprecated  •  the  .subjectk>n  of  his  coiintry  to 
the  sway  of  a  British  parliament,  anSi  declared  his 
strong  wishes  for  the '  pves^n^atton  of  that  leginativt 
independence:  which  had  bbviously  promoted  the-  pro- 
sperity of  the  rcalnu.  If  he  conceived  that  an  incor-* 

©3  poratioa 
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poration  cf  t\^  pwi^f^mems  wovld  add  mengtk  to  the 
cni|pm»  aad  i^nikr  the  whole  sitate  ihofd  Aounshliig» 
he  wss  readjtttr  git^  bis  assent  to  the  coatfdqn^  \Mf 
.Ks  fae>iiM$iigbt  4t>degnuding  and  detrimenta}  to  inekndt 
mod  more  Ixkdf  to  disooite '  and  wis^fesn  tbaK  to 
«trength$fn  the  two  cbuntries^  her  oouU  not  pshuia  from 
menacing  it  with  bis  dqtermiiMNl'  bostMity.  'He  als^ 
^ondieniivedttfae  mtsM  that  were  tised  for  kaP  pFomonon^ 
]»rticidairl)r  sHuding  to  tive  disintssion  of  sir  |dha  Pltf^ 
^ell;  an  exan^  which  wotdd?  deter  «i^efy^9o6»€»sor 
of  offioc  from  a  disclosure  of  his  coafidentii^s  Oj^nton^ 
if  it  sbould&ap^  to  be  advefi^eto'the  vJewsri^  the 
court.  Hfe  oonelqded  with  moving,  as  an  aoiendflMtil; 
to  the  address^  liiat  the  boii8e^oiiklifco}a«e  k&^  resoltt^ 
lioa  «f  niainlsiqing  die  light  of  the  pcoptt  ief  l^and 
to  sut  ^  resident  and  independent  le^slatiife^  ai^  Mtogniscd 
by  the  BckiisbinriiaiMnt  in  cyS^  ahdiiiiid^  setifed  At 
the  adjustoMnt  of  all  didbrences  between  th6  tvi^  coim^ 

tricsif       .•••:'.  .      -         -         '.  '■■'.:,. 

.  JMr* CqiMXLZ/T  4issente<i ifdm  drii  modoti,  ftyrifie 
reason  wi^kbbe  bad  or^ged-agaanst  dio  con^ittitiOii 
of  i7&i;l  ii»iiieijf'tlw<  absQiAt^  oEiboeihg  two  iyideu 
fondeiatlfjieiattiirsinone'empieeywiiioh  fteitotttpared 
to  two  b^ads .  €»  oaapaiv  of  ^laidden^  Many  c^^  d^ 
cvib  of  keladd*  be  wae  eomranced^bad  arifaeft  fifoni  this 
SOHFC6$'  ye6;tbe  itic}epend£Bce  "wai  no6  soi  ^ob^taAtkd 
as  It  wiu»!aatd^to  be;  fbclbfii'e  ba^beeifc  at  6ne timesr 
etncis  diet:y«u?  abate^imbdoaoci,  ij6  plapemen  and 
|)$iiij^on^mtn  tl»«ib<Nite4)£jcei«i(ii(H^^         '  - 

^  Mr..Fixr.s|0$rf^A]^t)i  tht>u«iitihia»self  bteiU  tadi&r 
(XQm  tbjO{9e  witb.  whom  heiha^  lafeeiljp  acted) >k  hi»reason 
aad,confi^ien(^e  forbade  tum  to<  vot»  away  tbe  coimitu<* 
tk>n  of , his  countryifor  tbeliberdba  and properi^  pf  hif 
countrymen*    He  dianked  God  that  on  this  occasion 

be 
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placemen  and  pensioners' who  were  expected  t6gt2iiWf 
fkt  MthM^r  #tth  tL  surrerfe^er  of  ike  biitb-rf^ht  tod 
tMiom  of  ^b  ]!i4^^  to  the  defhAnds'  of  Great-Bfitdim 
\it  ilNiSh  ^k  a  stihrey  of  the  qtlieidtfoh  in-  fw6  pbiiltl 
tf  ti*#-uth6  c6mpetency  6f  ^arliaiftfteht,  and  thi  ejf- 
pedSdtty  of  the  lAeatsure.  Netth^i*  the  p^Ys  not^  l!he 
todiMM^  e6Md'  Abdicate  tMeir  ow!i«  rights ;  mud)  l<^k 
were  they  lawfully  empowered  to  Vote  aWay  the  rights  of 
ffiepeople.  Thd  Scddi  had  M^n  more  feiriy  treated  in  this 
Ulspedt  than^  tbd  IHdh  Would  W,  if  an  uiiton  slicmld  be 
fi^hhaHy  pro^^ed  in  thisf  s^ibh';  for  th^  le|ii^lature  of 
tibe  Aortherii  i^th  hadf  beeA  dotiVotcied  Wlfh  public 
tidtice  of  ^t  gcmS  schethi^  whkK  vhi  id  A^italSoff, 
^Repeai^  thkt  of  Irdand  wa$  ^ummon^  Without  pre- 
Vi6u9  ifHiiM!$<^il'  Of  <he  MeAioiptciMS.  To  precipitate 
ail  lUMOft  in  Ais  vr^y  Woidd  be  to  prdmoie  a  di^solft^ 
tton bf  Ae g6Viift)^ent-^ie  would  indeed  ht  arevoliK. 
llonary  ttleslsiltt  of  the  most  dangetoos  kitid.ii^Tlib 
dxpedien^y  6t  digibitify  of  ft^  sch^e  lie  W^^  ihcKhed 
tbdotlAr^  ttid  he  thought  tl^efe^  W&  s6me  fboiufadon 
<i>r  the  reihaA  of  0i-*  Jofirison<  wh<y,  in  cdH^rsatidli 
Wiili  aA  Iri^hAiaHy  said^  *  Do  not  unite  widi  u»»  ^ir ; 
fbi^i  if  ytMf  do»'  W^  ^haU  rob  you  ail  W^  robbed  tile 
^tehi*  An  union  Was  nbt  necdssAfy  tb  traiiquUIise 
th^<!ouiitft7 }  for  the  acftiVity  aud  eburage  of  the  loyat 
cHltipn^  Mi  pfoVittciab  had  iii  a  great  d^iiasotte  effiicte^ 
^t  -c^bfeii^,  and  wbuldsoon  compete  the  Wbrk.  Jt 
tlM  not  t^uisice  fdi*  prer^titig  a  separation  of  the  two 
<»5Wm>  a§  the  law  suffitiemiy  giiarcfed  agalbst  that 
misfortune.  An  ulterior  arrahgeineilt  of  sbmd  impa4al 
cdheetDi'tiii^f  perhaps  be  expedient;  but  this  nifi^ 
M  caticHttiei  without  an  incbrpoi^ioii)  and  Wtth6ut 
i>  4  leaving 
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leaving  the  interests  pf  Ireland  at  the  merc^pf  a  Bri- 
tkh  cabinet. 

Mr.  FiTZCERAjLD  of  Kerry  totally  differed  froqA  tho 
Ute  prime-serjeant;.  He  maintained  the  necessity  of  an 
union  from,  the  disordered  state ,  of  Ireland  and  the 
great  risque,  of  a  separation ;  and>  on  the  point  of;  par* 
liamentary  competency,  he  contended  that  such  a  power 
could  no^  be  denied  without  elevaking.  beyond  due  boiinds 
the  authority  of  the  people*  , 

,  Mr.  Lee  was  convinced  that  the  sacrifice  of  the  I»sh 
ci)nstitution  would  not  proropte  th^  tranqpillity.or  wel- 
fare of  the  country,  but  would,  pn  the  contrary,  pro- 
duce alairnaing  discontent,  and  fan  the  flames  of  rebel- 
lion. If  the  minister  should  attenppt  to  etiforce  suc^  a 
surrender,  language  would  .hardly  afford  a  nac^e  suf- 
ficiently expres8ive,.of  his  crime.  Even  already, :he. had 
jesortcd  to  iraudaqd.force-r-to. fraud,  in  discarding  ^h^ 
old  servants  of  the  crowns  because  they  were  unwilling 
tp  violate' their  conscience — to  force,  in  the  introduce 
.tion  of  a  foreign  army  for  thp  purpose  of  over-awing 
.the  people.  If  he^  slipuld  persist  in  such  conduct,,  he 
would  not.  find  di^  Iri$b  taipe  or  passive :  they  would 
defend  their  liberties  with  hardihood  and  vigor;  and,  if 
they  shPuld  :b^  in  want  of  aid,  they  might  ^sily  obtain 
it  from  the.  rjulersx)f  the  French  repobliqi  who  wquld 
be  pleaded ,  vyith  an  ppportunity  of  wounding  Britain 
jthroti^  Jr:e}^nd.  This  wai.an  excreinity  against  which 
the  fprmer  kingdofp  ought  5crvipujously  to  guard.  .  As 
there  were  apparently  some  r^cal.  errors  in  the  system 
of  Iri$h  government,  they  ougjit  to  be  examined  ^nd 
corrected ;.  or  thci  seeds  of.  discontent  might  fructify  for 
•ever.  -The  British  nation  o.i|ght  also  to  be  particularly 
ou  its  guard  against  the  introduction  of  a  body  of  .Iris|i 

members, 
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^  nietnbei^y  as  the  minister^  by  th^  addition  of  this  corps 
to  his  company  of  Scots  and  his  party  of  sepoys,  might 
be  enabled  to  overwhelm  all  remdins  of  opposition. 

He  y^%  pf Olid  of  being  one  of  the  first  who'oppds^ 
tills  unjtistifi&ble  measurei  If  he  should  be  blamed  foi* 
having  resisted  it  without  knoWing  the  terms,  he  would 
answer  that  he  cared  not  about  specific  articles,  when 
therie  was  such  a  degree  of  turpitude  in  the  thing  itselfi 
Vhat  no  terms  could  reconcile  it  to  his  conscience  or  his 
feelings.  It  was  a  question  of  principle,  not  of  tenhs. 
How  were  the  conditions'  to  be  adjusted  ?  How  could 
die  liberty  of  a  iiation  be  appreciated  ?  Could  its  value 
be  determined  by  arithmetic,  or  measured  by  a  gauging- 
Tod?  ..,..: 

He  declared  it  to.  be  his  opinion  (and  he  staked  his 
professional  character  on  the  justness  of  the  remark} 
that  the  |>arliamerit  was  not  competent  to  the  change 
^  whith  it  was  desired  to  enact.  The  constitution^  in  afn 
iShk  of  this  magnitude,  required  an  appeal  to  the 
public ;  and  nothing  but  the  will  of  the  people,  signi* 
fied  in  new  elections  of  representatives,  could  give  the 
ii^islature^he  authority  necessary  for  the  extraordinary 
occasion. 

Mr.  Saint-Geo&oe  Dai/Y  vindicated  the  compe- 
tency of  the  parliament  to  the  enactment  of  a  measure 
of  this  kind,  though  he  allowed  that  it  had  no  authority 
to  -violate  the  ri^cs  of  the  people.  An  union,  he  said, 
would  not  annul  or  infringe  their  rights ;  and  it  was 
the  only  settlement  that  promised  to  heal  the  distractions 
of  the  country. 

?  Mr.  Barrincton,  in  declaiming  against  an  union-, 
gave  way  to  such  a  freedom  of  reflexion,  that  he  was 
repeatedly  called  to  order ;  but  he  continued  his  bold 
career  in  defiance  of  all  interruptioti.     The  secretary 

had 
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bad  tectm^icndffi  the  most  dispasslooafii Xooln^  4tl4 
liild  suppoFtsd  his  adyke  fejf  exaispiei  but  the  pFC^iU 
speaker  o^served^  d>at»  though  Pith  bdnavicHiF  mi^ 
leeome.tbe  assailant  of  Ubertyi  kwas'not  yory  apfro- 
pfkit^  €o  he*  ikfefider»  and  that  he  who  could  s^rguo 
tvkh  apathy  agaiaftt  ar  dariof  attempt  Ca  ii'iolate  a  fre^ 
C0iistilulioii»  01^^  be  more  or  k$s  tha9  RtttA*  ;  He  ba4  ' 
'66UI  duped  iBto  a  s«qpp<Mt  (^  some  Icss^  iii&p<HtaiiC  me^ 
tUfe^  of  ihe  cabinet  t  Wt)  on  this  pctasiouf  he:  thought 
it  his  duty  to  oppose  the  court  with  vigpr  and  p0fset 
l^enmce*    The  house  ^as  not  c<m)petent  to  discuss^  the 
^stioa;  tfaus  smuggkd  on  its  consideration  ^  afid^  even 
if  k  were^  the  means  which  had  been  xised  to  influence 
the  votes  of  members  would  preclude  the  legality  of  its 
de«isiojBi4t  by  preveotiag,  it  from,  speaking  the  sen^p  of 
d^  people*     Neither  th»  parliaraeot  qO^  the  toiftitrf 
'  had  had  fair  pfey.     Lttl^r^  had  been  writtM  to  ob$»^| 
pirovindal'  m^^ttg^t  the  inhabitants  of  &e  ComtiMdal 
iQWns^hskd  heen.delbeiVed  by  itusrej^rdsenMitioas ;  jMldi 
ti^hite  menaces  were  thtowa  out  by  ^  embsaries*  ioi 
hireliag^  6f  the  coiirc^  f^Hmise^  ani^  aHfiri^  lusihua^iji^ 
were  efnpl<»yed  in  th<!it  turn*    tad^  the  buskiessr  tv^ 
a  tissue  of  meanness  and  iniquity^ 

He  ae^scxl  the  misist^r«i  of  hattAg.  efaedce^  the 
ri^g  pitttperity  ^  dseccKlHtl'y  ;  aad  lOflSrmcd'  that  tbtfy 
had  aciftiulated  two  seciti  or  parti(f$  to  mijtual  ftHaddS) ' 
16'  die  h<;fpe  of  reiideriilg  both  too  w4lak  tc^  withflitaad' 
the  arbitrary  vicrw^  of  t&e  cabinet.  It  was  not  meroly 
Iheir  pufpose,  hedddedi  to  destroy  tfe^  eotistittttioa  df 
Ireland  i  tkey  wished  also  to  annihilate  the  liberlicfs  of 
Gita^Britaifl.  They  ptettnAtd  (hat  an  tnce^t>ttUlion 
of  the  realms  would  extend  dte  tmde  and  augment  tht 
acccmmodatloBs  and  the '  happiness  of  the  Irish ;  hut 
thia  was  a^elusivo  as9ertio(t>   and  the  ^onsfequeae^ 
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WOuM  be  the  reverse  of  the  statement.  The  hint  <3f 
ituch  a  scheme'  i7«^  ^fi  m^lt  to  the  house;  and  he 
trusted  that  the  people,  forgetting  all  political  and  reli- 
gious dilferencei,  would  unite  to  haMe  the  aims  olf 
tmprrine^kd  and]  proffigate  statesmen.  The  ^xampte 
«f  ^Forth-Anterica  would  teach  them  how  to  act,  i^ 
the  measure  should  be  pressed  in  repugnance  to  thcfr 
Inclinations.  .  • 

Mrw  DoBBs  aoknowlegedi  fliat,  ^hen  the  project 
•was  started,  he  wa^  dazzled  with  the  advantages  which 
it»  patrons  held  out»  and  was  disposed  to  sacrificed  hi!i 
ideaSc  of  nafional  pride  to  what  he  conceived  to  be  the 
tmtionai  interest  t  but,  when  he  had  m«t6rely  c6illiidered 
die  subject,^  and  had  weighed  the  afigmHents  adduced  on 
tyotb  sMes,  he  Wat  convinced  that  tfa^  scheme  did  net 
Merit  the  fevorable  notice  bf  the  Irish,  and-tbat^  evefi 
if  it^bdttld  prove  less  injt^Hous  tD  them  than  hi  tiA 
tetaoitto  Msk  it  would  be,  he  and*-1iis^  repre^sentatftl; 
•ft^^thtien  could  not  be  justified  in  sorrch^ring  the  rights 
•of  their  constituents  and  of  posterity,  and  tnln&ft]tin|; 
thci  pariiament  to  another  country^ 

Mr.  6.  Knox#  in  florid  language,  dpposcd^the  iiif^ 
Cfissitm  of  a  question  so  dishontmible  and  prejudicildt  to 
fteiand^  and  fbkntnated  his  anathemas  against  all  who 
^hotdd  promote  the  execrable  tneasiire;     - 

Lord  CASTlEitEAGH  thought  It  unnecessary  to  par- 
ticularise the  advantages  which  ati  union  |>rotnised  to 
Ireland  and  to  the  empire^  as  a  detail  would 'at  this 
time  be  premature*  ^  He  aflected  to  be  *surpf ised  at 
the  high  tone  assumed  by  the  s|)cakers  of  opposition, 
at  the  ilKbera|ity  of  their  reflexionsi,  and  at  the  weak- 
Mss  of  their  reasoning.  What,  be  asked,  were  the 
objects  of  the  measure  but  such  as  riiust  excite  the  ap^ 
probation  of  every  loyal  subject  and  the  applause  of 

every 
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every  patriot?  To  tranquillisc  and  imprpve  Ii^Iandy 
and  consolidate  the  strength  apd  glory  o£^  the  i^mpire, 
were  tlie  |i*eal  aims  of  its  projectors,  who  deserved  to  ^)C 
hailed  by  public  gratitude,  ^  radrer  than  attacked  by  m- 
licc  and  calumny.  The  miseries  of  the  country >:^;ere 
indisputably  great ;  and»  fo^  want  of  a  spee^iy  remedy  j^  it 
.  might  even  be  ruined.  Its  state  and  governmeiit  exbibiced 
no  fixed  principles  on  which  the  human  tnind  could 
resti  no  one  standard  to  which  its  different  pre)^4fC6S 
could  be  accommodated.  Without,  an  union,  it  might 
become  a  province  of  France :  at  present,  it  wa^  seeni* 
jQgly  independent^  but  required,  for  its  protection  ag^ia^ 
foreign  and  domestic  fpes,  ja,  British  army  w,bicfa  it;b$^ 
not  the  mqans  to  supports  It  had^  not  ^he  b^fiefit  of  ^I|e 
English  constitution,  whicji,  inde^d^jwasii^cpoftpalih^ 
with  the  state  of  the  connexion;,  S  ior  that  ,coi)$ti|<itioi9 
di4  not  recognise ^jarate  s^nd  iodepeadeht [leg^latMrf fr 
junder  one  crown..  9j  an^incorporadoA  tHkb^Qrit^ 
a  common  interest  would  be  established ;  s^  fl^cv'wffc- 
fare  of  one  country  would  be  that  of  the  other.f  Re*, 
ligious  dissensions  would  be-  allayed  i  jealousy  and,pr^<- 
judice' would  subside;  trade  would  greatly  fiourialx;  a 
respectable  set  of  men  between  the  Ijindlord.^,.^ 
^mere  peasant  would  arise ;  and  the  mo^rak  of  therlo.w^ ' 
class  would  be-  improved.  The  ingrea^e.of  theaaum* 
ber.  of  absentees,  and  other  incidenfa^Linconvenienf^es, 
would  be  pf  very  (rifling  imppn,  compared  with' tbQ 
safety  and  prosperity  that  wotild  result  from  tlie  mea*- 
sure.  *  .V.  '     .f 

He  did  not  expect  lo  hear,  from  constitutional  law* 
.yers,  the  .allegation  of  parliamentary  incompetence.  It 
was  clear  to  l^im,  that  a  legislative  body  was  at  all 
times  conipetei)t  to  the  adoption  of  the  most  effectual 
means  of  promoting  4hc  general  welfare.    For  that 

purpose 
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purpose  the   parliament  was  instituted;    and,  as  an. 
union  was  calculated  for  such  an  object^  without  vio- 
lating the  principles  of  the  constitution,  the  denial  of 
competency  might  justly  be  ejtploded.    * 

Mr.  Plunket,  from  the  desponding  looks  and  feeUc 
voices  of  those  gentlemen  who  st)ught  to  annihilate  the 
parliament  of  Ireland,  conceived  strong  hopes  of  the 
failure  of  their  attacks*     He  was  confident  that  the . 
majority  would  spurn  at  a  proposition  which  tended  to 
degrade  and  enslave  the  country.     Every  unprejudiced 
observer,  he  said,  would  see  it  in  its  true  light,  and 
yrould  reprobate  the  utiwarrantable  means  to  which  the 
gcvernoient  bad  resorted  for  the  promotion  of  an  'abo-* 
roinable  measure.'     Its  supposed  advantages  were  very- 
disputable,  while  its  disadvantages  were  certain*     Even 
if  an  act  should  pass  io  its, favor,  it  would  be  *  a  mere 
nullity,  and  no  man  in  Ireland  would  be  bound  to  obey 
it.'    If  the  constitution  should  be  much  less  altered 
than  it  would  be  by  a  conjunction  of  the  two  legisla- « 
tares,  the  representative  trust  would  be  violated,  and 
the  people,  in  the  sanctuary  of  whose  will  the  pliriia- 
ment  was  enshrined,  might  resume  their  original  rights. ; 
This  was  not  an  unauthorised  suggestion,  1)ut  was  a 
doctrine  whidi  might  be  found  in  the  records  of  the 
Revolution* 

Mr.  Ogle  considered  it  as  the  duty  of  a  delegate 
not  to  £sobey  the  instructions  of  his  constituents, 
on  questions  of  great  moment,  and  declared  that  he 
^ould  resign  his  seat  rather  than  vote  .for  an  union 
against  the  inclinations  of  those  who  had  deputed  him 
lo  parliament*  On  the  present  occasion,  his  opinion- 
was  Qoitespondeht  with  the  s^tiipents  which  they 
entertained.  He  approved  the  constitution,  of  the  year 
1782,  and  would  not  consent  to  its  surrender ;  and  he- 
protested, 
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protested^  tbaty  if  t^e  q«w  scheme  shouU  aol  fiod  an: 
early  grave  in  the  spirit,  ihe  honor,  and  the  integrity 
of  the  Irish  parliament,  be  wouM  oppose  it  in  all  its 
stages  with  inflexible  perseverance. 

Mr«HA&DY  censured  the  proposal  of  onion  ay  iUi* 
beral,  base,  and  wicked;  condeoined  the  p<4itical  che^ 
snistry  of  those  whp,  endeavouring  to  extract  a  deadly . 
poison  from  the  fairest  and  most  heakby  subjects,  ^outd 
see  nothing  in  the  freedona  acquired  in  1782,  but  Cbo 
power  of  surrendering  it  in  1 799;  denied  the  competency 
of  the  parliament  to  |^ve  sanction  ta  an  act  so  glaringly 
unoonstitutional ;  ajsid  declared  that  h^  could  only  fore* 
see  misery  and  servitude  to  Ireland  from  the  completicA 
of  the  scheme  now.  reeommended. 

Mr.  CoiL&Y,  die  new  minister  of  fin^ce,  ot>scrved» 
that,  if  the  home  should  by  its  address  agree  to  take 
the  royal  jspeech  into  consideration^  no  member  would 
be  pledged  to  a  paitieulaar  opinioa  or  decision , upon  any 
of  the  subjects  which  it  mendoaed.  Tb6  idea  ;af  u 
li^lative  union  .was  honestly  avowed;  but  every  one 
would  remain  at  full  libeny  to  oppose  it.  -Perhaps  the 
silence  of  die  greater  pwt  of  the  nation  might  proceed 
fiom  a  desire  of' hearing  the  opinion  of  this  enlightened 
assembly ;  why  then  should  the  house  adopt  an  amend* 
ment  which  would  preclude  the  knowlege  of  its  senti* 
ments  i  He  then  panegyrised  the  &iglish  conackution, 
and  expatiated  xm  the  advantages  of  that  consolidatiou 
of  Ireland  with^Qreat-Britain  which  would  admit  the 
former  CQuntiry  to  all  its  ble^ngs. 

Mu  PoNsoH^Tt  11^  replying  ta  the  adv-ocalea  o£ 
(he  ministerial  scheme,  denied  the  applicability  of  the 
CSLSe.of  Scotland  (which  ^ad  been  triumphantly  ad-^ 
duced  as  a  precedtint))  as  theinbabitapts  of  that  qonntryr^ 
when  an  unim  waai  offered  to  then^*  "^^^"^^  subject  to  .an? 
^  arbitrary 
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•cbitrury  paiiiameBt  which  thejr  h;id  no  iiUcrest  ni 
iunBortingy  and  wcrf»  ia  other  sespccts^  ia  suoh  a 
q^itettiatihey  €oiuUiiot1»9NiiiiMd^tb€meaiurt,  H# 
combated  vfrHous  arguincnts  of  the  unioniM  v»iih  spi- 
rity  if  not  widi  eomplerc  fvccess ;  and  coiijikred  tha 
house  to  adopt  no  arraQgemeiiU  but  those  which  wouU 
aecuie  die  honpr  and  independence  of  Irelaod,^ 

Maay  other  speeches  were  delivered  ia  the  course  ol* 
Afa  dd)atr,  the  duration  of  wliich  exceeded  twenftjr 
houiSf  The  contest  was  soclose,  ^t  o|dy  a  majorky 
of  one  appeared  ^^aiiist  tiM  anictidnieot,  the  munbtiss 
being  106  and  105 ;  and,  when  the  question  was  put  hi 
agreeing  to  (he  addicss.  the  mbistry  had  soy  ruMc^ 
against  105, 

During  this  spitited  debate,  the  avenues  to  the  house 
were  crowded  widi  people^  who  long  remained  on  the 
laclc  of  suspense.  When  the  result  was  kiiowni  il 
was  haikd  as  a  victory  on  the  part  of  the  anti^nionists  f 
and  the  metropolis  resounded  with  acobunations.  The 
loaders  ^fsOpposttion,  etevaied  withhopey  prepared  for 
anolher  conflict,  which,  they  did  not  donbt»  would 
give  diens  a  discisive  superiority. 

The  address  was  reported  two  days  afterwards^ ;  and^ 
when  that  part  which  isolated  ta  an  untoo  was  read,  sir 
LxuiLBKeBPARSOKs  stfongly  opposed  it.  Hehodhqped 
that  the  opinions  lately  expressed  in  the  house  would 
loffpp  occasioned  a  derelictiott  of  the  proposal ;  but,  as 
ike  ministry  resolved  to  pessist  ia  it,  he  was  glad  thai 
sndi  pertinacity  aiFtoded.  an  ^opportumiy  ta  those  gen* 
tknien  who  had  supported  tbe  n^jMSuro  on  a  Jbrmce 
nights,  to.  retrieve  theii^  characcprs  ^m  Ae  di^;race 
which  they  must  have  iRCiirt>ed  by  a  ccmd^iet  so  hostib 
tQ  the  honor  and  the  libertiea  of  th6«r  count? y.    The 

proposSjU 
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proposal,  he  said,  arose  from  a  wish  on  the/part  vol 
England  to  recover  that  dominion  Ofver  ifae  Irish  wfaicli' 
the  had  lost  in  1782,  and  to  obtain  a  poK^^er  of.  taxing* 
them,  without  their  own  consent  for  .the/support  of  the> 
general  expence?  oC  the  empire.    The  agitation  of  such 
a'quesuon»  he  was  convinced,  would  produce  more.< 
mischief  than  benefit : .  it  might  evicn.  prove  fatal  to 
British  connexion:  but  he  trusted. that  the  ilV consc- 
iences with  which  it  was  pregnant  would  find  an  an* 
tidote  in  the  spirit  and  virtue  of  the  boose.     Two  con-, 
slderations  ought  to  regulate  the  adoption  of  any  pub* 
Dc  measure : ,  one  was, .  whether  it  was  intrinsicany 
good;  the  other,  whether  it  agreed  with  the  temper  and 
disposition  of  thp  people.     Were  these  principles^in*. 
eluded  in  the  present  measure  i  Even  if  it  were  a  good 
scheme,  it  would  be  impolitic  to  press  it  in  opposition 
to  the  general  will ;    and,  if  it  were  bad,  the  conse* 
.quences  of  persistence  in  it  might  be-. dreadful.    But^ 
exclaimed  the  baronet,  *  it  (Cannot  be  carried  into  e£Fecf ; 
for  every  gentleman  in  Ireland  will  sooner,  part  with, 
his  life  than  give  up  the  independence  of  bis  country.'; 
[tie  house  re-echoed  with  cries  of  hear  !  hear  !  ]     *  Let; 
then  the  scandalous  and  irritating  measure  be  relin- 
quished; and  let  the  country,  panting,  from  its  recent 
struggles  and  its  present  alarms,  repose  at  last  in  tran-* 
quillity.* 

He  thpn  replied  to  some  arguments  which  had  been 
urged  in  recommehdadon  of  an  union.  It  had  been 
said,  that  financial  poverty  rendered  the  Irish  unable  to 
maintain,  their  independence ;  but  this  assertion  was 
c6ntradicted  by  the  speech  lately  delivered  from  the 
throne,  which  had  asserted  the  increase  of  the. wealth 
and  prosperity  of  the  country.  A  nation  which,  for 
more  than  600  years,  had  maintained,  while  very  poor» 
a  resident  parliament,  surely, would  not  lose   by  an 

accumu* 
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pQcafDXiia^oq.  of  wealth  ,.^e  ^biliqr  4>f  «iijppditing  |ts 
•Jegisl^ttuae^r— ]b  Iiad  been  si&rjpd  that  the  want  pf 
^ptQffSQ^fiOi  frpni  a  Bdtish  pnned  i^oi:ce  rendered  an  uni9h 
4^^^^e,  and  that  gratitude  for  foopcx  assistance  pf 
,1^^  .k^  called  for  «n  ap^^uiescq;^  ip  ^^he  n^easuz^* 
^n  £i;iglii$)^  ^fbroc  had  certftiqly  defeinded  the  Irish 
.jlgaiast  Consign  enemies :  but  it  wa$  ^ot  indisputaJt)/y 
naanifest  that  their  neighbours  had  given  then^  any  pcp- 
^feGCtioo  against  intern^  ibes  ;  and  it  might  be  alleged^ 
that  Hibernian  troops  had  frequently  assisted  the  Eqg* 
iitlh ia  their  wars,  so  as  t^  cpi^er  ihebalaqce  of  aid  fit 
least. flfiualf  tf  not  to ou^eit  Jl^gond|c^^e Jn  favof  pf 
bjs^  ^ervici^s*     .         "  .         . 

M  ^pspe  ^ad  argoedy  ^t  ihe  commerce  xif  Ireland 
would  be  gi^atly  proiQqtc4  by  fin  aiivLpn,  he  conten^d 
iAnt  its  only  existing  r^tiictipn  w;^  in  t^e  channel 
.tia^j  rwhich  was  of  litf]e  in^pprtai^ce^  ^hat  this  hfid 
>cm  ;?q;)eaib$dly  prc^^^  witbont  i;he  expectation  of 
fiuc^  ^  ;SACrifiQ€  as  was.  now  denifinded;  jand»  if  mi* 
.nistei^  had  any  ireg^r^dfor  liheir  honott  it  would  now  ]^ 
l^nted  wiiiwK  an  \km^ 

33iat  the  ci5aad§ii?gffe<)ni  ^ii^easeof  thenum* 
jber  ^f  absentees  \i^oUld  be  more  than  ciyuipens^ted  I^y 
idle  iiiflt|x  of  HMsh  mercbants.and  jBriti^h  capitalf  a^id 
itheioonsequeat  establishm^  of  a  middle  da^Sj  he  ^d 
jiQt  d)plkre4  JUe  Bam  no  induccmentSifor  $uch.  a  n-ansiot^ 
jio  gSQund$  &r  .eaEpecting  ^ucb  an  adw^niage  beypnd 
•ifanle  .nhich  had  existed  fat  thetlast  (sixieep  years }  «Dd^ 
in  that  time,  the  ascertained  rights  and  iocncasing  coip- 
ineose  of  IreUnd  hnl  not  produced  th^e  fif&cts* 

ithni  l?oeaM$empd,  that  IrebndJvid  MDt  i^  ri^piie-* 
ientative^fto  tbeparliamvit  of  England  for  ^hxoe  suc- 
cessive imgns*  If  diat  assertion  were  strictly  :ti'ue,  it 
would,  hf  .said>  hxfc  no  .weight  \n  jthc.5let;erniin^n 

X  of 
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of  the  present  xjvresticin.  In  the  reign  of  Edward  III. 
indeed",  the' peers  and  commctns  of  Irdand'were  desired 
to  attend  their  soverei'gn  rti  England;  but  they* did  not 
Send 'a  deptltitiont  before  tHeyhad  unanimotfsly  declared 
that  their  coiinpliance  wkh-this  request  shdirM  not  m 
any  respect  derogate  from  their rightr.'  How  could  tMs 
•  biehaviour  be  construfed  into  a  surrender  of  mdepend- 
'eiice?         ■    '  •  .< 

It  was  repri^^ertted  i^  incongruous  and  fncdnrenient 
5hat  there  shbuld  be  two- independent  legislatures  under 
'^he  -same  crowii ;  but  the  risque  of  discordancy  'was 
'^4i6t  tery  akhtirng-;:  and  he^wai?  confident  thar«Me  par- 
liaments of  the  two  countries  would  ever' retain  a'^u^- 
''cient'shateof  good  sense,  and  a  sufficient  negard  to  their 
'  commoh  interid^,  to'agrde^-dn'itttperisil  question^.' 
He  was  astonished  at  the  eagerness  of  Great-Brkam 
for  t!ie  ruin  bf  the  freedom  of  Ireland,  aft^r  the'sd- 
trifices  already  made  by  the  ktter  kingdonv-rsacfifices 
which  had  given  to  tRe  former  a  great  extent  ^f  influ- 
ence knd'  Authority.     Having  memioi^ed  the  sutcessite 
attempts  of  the  English  government  for  the  ^Otopl<|e 
Subjection  of  Irelaiitf,  'lie  remarked  the  coincidence  be- 
tween the  state  6f  thatreahil  at  the  tiiHe  of  tiioso  eflToits 
and  on  the  present  occasion.  •  Weakness  Was,  in  each 
instance,  the  incitement  to  utoi^ation. — He  concluded 
'with  giving  hk  most 'decided  negative  to  that  part  of 
the  address  which  would  leave  ground  for  a  renewal  of 
attempts  on  the  independence  of  parliament  and  die  li- 
berties of  IridaAd.  - 

Lord  Ca^tlere^ch,  withoni  following  the  ba- 
ronet through  his  wide  range  of  observation,'  itiade  some 
remarks  on  the  sufc^t.  He  allowed  that  tninisters  did 
not  intend  to  i^linqursh  the  measure,  while  they  had 
any  hope  of  success :  if  they  should,  they  would  be 
\  *  unworthy 
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mworAy  of- the  sitoatidits^hich  they  fiflid,- anS  ml^ht 
be  accused  of  a  disregard    to  the  intel'est^   of  tfiteiif 
pountry  and  the  empire.    The  parliament^  he  hop«d> 
Would  have  tbo  juM  a  sense  of  its  6Wn  chahtcter,  ^to 
^smiss   a   iquestion  of   such   importance  Without    ^ 
soher  and  deliberate  discussion.     The  md^ure  ought 
not  to  be  sacrificed  to  the  clamors  of  factions    It  WftS 
fyerhaps  the  firkt  virtue  of  mjtiister^  t6  maintain  a  dig;ni^ 
£ed  firmness-  against  faction  \  and,  if  they  should  bt 
-influenced  by  cabals,  and  by  wretched  rduHd-r^bins  of 
^etij-foggtrs^  the  country  might  be  lost.  The  dismissal  of 
didse  who  were  unfriendly  to  an  union,  be  added^  couU 
not  justly  becondemned :  it  was  a  part  of  the  king's  pf^ 
rogaiivb  to  determine  who  sfaouid  be  his  servants ;  and 
sdl  who  jsiideavoured  to  counteract  a  salutary  measure 
ide^erved  to  be.  discarded.-^  The  oppo^ers  of  the  schemb, 
he:  jaid,  did  not  appear  to  be  guided  by  motived  of  pa« 
triotism  or  public  virtue :  party  spirit^  was  more  preva- 
lent in  their  minds.     Of  what  members  did  the  phalanx: 
consist?   Did  .they  agree '.4n  political  sentiments  F    Of 
. what  description  were/the  Jeaders>  of  the  body  ?    Sortie 
were  the  abettors  of  .French  principles ;  and  with  the^e 
disaffected  men  many  loyal  characters  had  stooped  to  u 
coalition,     Sucti  an  unnatural  confederacy,  he  tt^sted, 
would  be  unsuccessfuL     The  assertions  of  such  a  party 
respecting  an  intention  of  employing  the  British  militia 
in  enforcing  the  union,   and  other  illiberal  charges^ 
might  be  easily  refuted:  and  no  obloquy  or  calumiiy 
should  deter  hiin  from  the  prosecution  of  a  beneficial 
Scheme.  ^ 

Mr.  George  Ponsonby,    in   a  spirited   manner, 
defended  the  anti-unionistS' against  tlie  attacks  of  the 
secretary,  and  asserted  the  uprightness  of  their  inten- 
tions.    He  allowe4  that  men  of  different  political  prin- 
£  2  ciples 
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ci^e$  were  io  tb^  foni^wii^ii^  Aiem;  but  #»$  di« 

i^oastitutiQa  of  tr&^ad  to  ^  be  ^«QtteQderod,  because  a 

iJiflSs^eiiGe.  of  opiiiiaa  on  sonde  queattoas  fttibsisted  among 

pfrspns  who  vmte  imaniiKKHis  on  this  ?  Ji)id^it:'afgue  «. 

i^ctftOtt6i(seal to  jresbt an  ^tt^ck  upon  the  kidepondtiice 

of  llie  coMOtry  ?  Could  Ae  respectable  menibers  Wbe 

Ckpposed  such  nn  atteE^pt  submit  to  die  impittation  of 

a  psittf  firp^rit  from  a  young  man,  who  had  nodung  u^ 

shield  him  from  their  cpatempt  but  the  office  which,  he 

abused  ?-^He  tbf^  s^pongly  admed  a  derelictioiLxrf'  the 

U^easure,  allegihg  that  not  emly  a^enae  of  pstriotisi% 

but  alfta.  the  iii\^dbahtttty  of  l&ooceBi,  «M:^lit  t»  induos 

^  ihinistry  to  renounce  ft*    T^  energy  df  public 

virtue,  whioh  had  been  numtfcsiped  both  in  and  msit  o£ 

|i«rUameiit»  woiiU>  be  trusted,  bkffle  die  intrigues  of 

Ao  court ;  but  he  wouU  not  leave  it  in  die  powier  dt 

« iniois^  to  renew  thie  practice  of  uncenutitutioiialaits 

fy  thepi^dmotioMi  of  the  scheme.   He  afyealed  to  ibom 

m^alben  vAkO  had  supportsd  the  proposition,  wfaeiiier 

tbeit  ^im^iiill»T€St  did  not  call  mpoa  tbem  to  netraaet  their 

H^ae^ty-  mi  ofupose  die  ^iaqussioa  lof  m  qoestka^  vAiidi 

¥«ole0t}y,  aigitated  the  piiblic  jmtnd.    Thov^  he  did  net 

})eUeVe  that  die  nation  would  suifar:  such  an  imjvst 

!$cheBi&  fo  be  carried  ItitiQ  efiect,    he.  wished  for  a 

Ibrsnal  and  fuU  Feeuodadofi  of  it  on  the  part  of  go- 

,  Ter«me&& 

M)r»  JoKV  Sehlesford  professed  bis  desire  of  ah 
unioi^  a^  hethouf^t  Jt  the  best  remedy  for  the  misem- 
;  ))]b  c^n^ition  to  which  kelaad  w^  reduced  by  oo&flitt- 
ing  interests* 

.,    .MnDoBBs  wished  tliat  the  measure  migfjit  ftot  be 

,dis«us^.  as  it  appeared  a^^  the  first  gl^iicei  ^  be  c^ 

whifh.  no.  terms  co«ld  qualify.    It  woald  leave  every 

.  man  discontented  who  was  so  at  pre^eiit»  Md  add  to 

the 
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Ae  hifoib^  those  ynbo.  seemed^  now  to  be  .satisfied*.  ' 
Tbere  were  undoubtedly  faults  in  the  system  of  Irish 
adifiinistiadoB ;  for  what  but  ladica)  errcnrs  ia  the 
goYernmenft  of  a  country  could  prompt  4009006  men 
to  take  an  oadi  against  its  constitution?  These  errors^ 
howerer,  might  be  conecfe^  by  t)»  eiBisting  parlianient. 
It  was  the  duty  of  the  house  to  search  fu*  iheai>  and 
devise  a  speedy  remedy*  This  conduct  waald  tend  to 
perpetuate  the  constitutioii,  wbich»  on  llie  contraiy, 
wenld  be  arinihilatBd  by  th^  new  project.  He  eajmestly 
^duMteid::  Ae  house  to  pursue  such  a  course ;  for  Jie. 
lored  the  English  constitution)  though  he  hated  Ei^ish 
tyranny,  and  was  a  friend  to  Irish  freedom,  though  he 
detested  sedition. 

Mr.  J.  M.  O'DoKELntreighedin  warm  tenns  against 
the  ministerial  scheioe,.  as  degrading  and  injurious  to  lie-  < 
land,  likely  to  protract  <y8Cord  and  tobittei;  die  evils. of  - 
the  country,  and  tending  to  reduce  it  to, the  helplese; 
state  of  a  British  province. — The  speech  of  this  mem- 
ber was  very  long;  but  it  did  not  abound  with  cogent 
arguments^ 

Mr.  Fitzgerald  spoke  chiefly  in  defence  .of  the 
Irish  professors  of  the  law,  whom,  he  thought,  hxA ) 
Castlerea^  had  treated  iUib^ally.  Not  content  with 
drawing  from  his  lordship  a  declaration  diat  he  did  not 
mean  to  derogate  from^  the  honor  of  that  ^ofession,  he  * 
continued  to  panegyrise  the*gendetnen  of  the  bar,  and 
affirmed  that  they  had  been  highly  instrumental  in  pre« 
coring  for  their  coufitry  the  advantages  which  she  en« 
joyed. 

Mr.  EDOEtroKTH  also  vkididated  the  conduct  of'  / 

ibe  gentlemen  of  the  bat,  and  particularly  denied  die 

ap^icahility  of  the  expression  of  round-nhin^  which, 

he  said,  implied   *  a  mtidnous  dtmiand  made  by  men 

K  3  ashamed 
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afibamed  to  avow  themselves  the  promoters  of  it.*  Was 
this  true,  he  asked,  of  the  individuals  who  attended 
the  meeting  ?-— Of  an  union  he  had  at  first  conceived  a 
fav^rahlfp  idea ;  but,  when  he  had  heard  some  strong 
arguments  against  it»  and  found  it  obnoxious  to.  die  ma« 
jority  of  thenation,  he  thought  it  his  duty  to  oppose  it, 
Ireland,  he  added,  was  under  great  obligation  to  die 
minister  and  his  friends  on  this  occasion  ;  for  by  their 
means  it  had  been  shown  that  she  possessed  aa  honesty 
spirited,  and-  independent  bar,  and  that  she  had  a  par-^ 
Itament  which,  though  its  members  might  K)metimi58 
be  diverted  from  the  strict  discharge  of  their  duty, 
could  rouse  itself  to  her  defence  at  an  interesting  crisis. 
The  spectaple  of  this  night,  he  trusted,  would  show« 
that,  whatever  defects  the^e  might  be  in  the  national 
character,  the  people  of  Ireland  had  warm  hearts  and 
sound  heads,  and  that,  without  an  excess  of  refine^ 
ment,  they  possessed  good  nature,  good  sense,  and 
Stanch  honesty. 

iJir  John  Parnjill  thought  it  degrading  to  the  par^i 
liament  to  entertain  a  question  whether  it  should  put  an  < 
end  to  its  own  existence.  He  animadverted  on  the  ab- 
surdity of  pretending,  as  some  had  affinned,  that  it 
was  inconsistent  or  presumptuous  to  declare  against  an  * 
union  without  knowing  thfc  terms  or  understanding  the 
true  nature  of  the  question.  Could  any  man,  he. 
asked,  be  so  weak  as  not  to  know  what  the  question 
was  ?  It  was  w^U  known  to  be  thiS~r whether  the  par-i 
liament  of  Ireland  and  the  independence  of  th<^  nation 
should  be  given  up  for  ever  ?  As  the  ministers  wpuld 
not  bind  ihemselfes  by  a  promise  to  preserve  the$e 
great  objects,  the  parliament,  he  hoped,  would  deter^ 
mine  the  point,  by  voting  that  it  would  never  surrender 
the  legislative  independeiice  of  the  realm,     Ireland  had- 

.-  abundant 
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abundant  tcsoutccs  ;  its  treasury  was  well  stored  ;  ks 
trade  was  in  a;  flourishing  state ;  and,  whatever  bad 
been  saM  to  the  contrary^  it  could  subsist  without  the; 
aid  of  Britain.  An  union»  far  from  being  necessary 
for  the  augmentation  of  the  prosperity  of  the  country, 
would,  he  feared,  have  a  very  different  effect. 

Mr.  WII.JLIAM  Smith  now  rose;  and,  as  he  dis- 
cussed.the  great  (question  with  an  ability  which  his  ad- 
versaries were  constrained  to  acknowlege,  we  shall 
fldore./uUy  state  the  substance  of  his  speech  than  his. 
former  political  obscurity  wojpld  otherwise  have  in- 
duced us. 

As  jibe  British  islands  formed  one  empire,  not  from  a 
temporary  and  accidental  union  of  their  crowns  on  the 
same  head,  but  from  the  constitutional  conjunction  of 
iheir  crowns,  he  argued,  aprioriy  that  one  legislature 
was  lieCter  adapted  to  such  a  government  than  two  par-» 
liaments  were ;  jth^t'  th/e  letter  system  involved,'  at  the 
first  aspect,  a  dangerous  anomaly  i  and  that  an  empiro 
thus  constituted  contained,  iu  itself  th.e. seeds  of  contest 
and  of  future  .separation.  So  far,  .therefore, , as  th^ 
tendency  of  unioa  was  to.lirpit  |b<5  British  empire  to 
one  legislature,  its  operation,  he  said,  would  be  to 
fortify  that  empire,  and  destroy  those  seeds  of  discord 
which  might  otherwise  produce  a  separation.  .  Some 
might  reply,  that  British  influence  would  operate  as  an 
;antidote  to  the  mischiefs  apprehended^  and  w.oi:ld  pre- 
vent legislative  dissensions  from  weakening  and  tearing 
asunder  the  energies  of  tlie  empire,  or  Irish  indepen- 
dence from  checking  the  views  or  injuring  the  interests 
pf  Britain.  But  this  supposition,  Re  thought,,  insult- 
ingly derogated  from  the  practical  independence  of  the 
Irish  parliament,  which  was  thus  allowed  tp  be  subor- 
dinate to  th^t  of  Great-Britain.  Whore  an  actual 
E  4  subjection 
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subjection  thus  existdi,  it  rtirght  be  i^ttder^d  dtAf  t!i* 
xhore  riiischievo'us  and  oppressive,  by  being  ^oilcealerf 
lidhind  a  mask  of  liominal  irtddpetiderice ;  irid  tfie  dcf^ 
sired  amidoce  i^o\AA  be  more  rfFdctdally  ftxand  M  ktf 
Tlnion  than  in  a  division  of  legidattaf e^  To  ati  dt^efc^ 
tion,  that  thfe  pducity  of  i^ej^r^sdhtatires  of^  Irdaiir*  iti 
tH^  imperial  paHiiameht  wotrfd  leave  that  cottatfyat  the 
ttittcy  q{  Britain,  fe  replied,  that  the  Irish  rc'fn'eStetttk-? 
tSon  would  be  comrriBhsuratd  to  B^ish  p6wdr,  rectifies j 
ind  contribution,  dtid  that  an  uhity  of  interest  woiftM 
secure  the  rights  aiid-  tftd  tvelfare  of  eitrj  paft  6f  th^ 
empire.  If,  in  the  first  instance,  one  legislature  y^ovtH 
ftave  been  desirdBle  f6)r  one  empire,  it  v^rotild  also  be 
how  preferable,  after  Irelarid  Bad  loing  ^sse^sed  ii 
distinct  parliathent.  By  obtdihirig  aii  union  iipdn  jfstst 
and  equitable  terms,  she  would  exchange  hef-  ^ai^td 
legislature  for  sucH  *  an  efficient  share  in  the  littperiil 
councils,  as  wbdld  ensure  a  full  participation  in  tTie* 
benefits  of  the  British  constitution  ;  and  she  woUH  thui 
gain  all  that  she  would  originally  have  been  entifled  t6 
demand.*  For  a  chahge  sb  beneficial,  it  might  be 
iexpedient  to  'sacrifite  some  portion  of  pkrki^  slh4 
splendor. 

In  support  of  his  opihion  of  the  mischieft  of  a  doobl^ 
legislature,  he  instanced  the  case  of  the  rcgenby,  x^hen 
the  lords  and  cotnmons  of  Iceland,  having  nominated  i 
regent  for  that  kingdom,  intrusted  to  him  d  degree  of 
authority  different  from,  and  superior  to,  that  which 
the  British  regent  would  have  posisessed.  This  practi- 
cal assertion  of  legislative  independence  tended,  hfe 
$aid,  to  produce  *  two  indepehdfeht  eicecutiVe^  fot  dnte 
empire :  it  risqufed  intrusting  the  executive  authtrity  tt) 
diiffercnt  hands,  and  set  diffeiipnt  HnAiti,  in  each  iJilani, 
to  its  power,*    Did  not  this  act  tend  to  dismember  the 

empire  ? 
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ctnpife?  Tfi^  king  at  ^Aglaild  bfling,  if^/atio  alid 
lieccssttriljf  iAtig  oftt^stndi  Moe  dtHy  tfie  regtat  <yf  mwr 
rc^drti  dtf  ghi  to  he  tegcfnt  of  the  6rtier»  bbt  die  prerogaU 
tnre  of  the  ^keccrtive  Mtgistfate  oegbt  to  have  ptodnif 
At  saitte  liUftife  ih  both  comtriei.  I'he  IrMi  hotHM  of 
pailhnAeht,  tter^fortf^  tifrfatsd  at  dicit  time  the  spirit  of 
ar  ftriKkmenial  mai^k^  of  th^  coitttkutiotl*  '  it  yrcdi 
not  he  ^tiffieiaot  to  ^y,  that  tfte  reoartmee  of  thb  evil' 
ihight  be  prev^tlted  by  «  p^rrtictilAr  sttttute  rdative  ter 
2t  state  of  regency.  A  tnere  reMedy  for  d  pafticttiar 
nrfscWef  would  not  be  generally  sdtisftetory.  Th» 
sbui'ee  being  *  copiotrs  etiougb  to  be  the  parem  of. 
itoany  mischiefs/  it  was  highly  Expedient  that  kslMmli 
be  eoiApIetely  dried  np.'^The  affiuf  of  the  commerdalr 
ptt)i^osmons  knight  be  adduced  as  another  exam^  of  the 
in  effect  of  legislative  distinctness.  M  eonfifderatkn  of 
eomihercial  adyflntage^  whi^h  were  to  be  granted  to  thtt 
Irish,  the  legislature  of  Gteat-Brkain  required  that  dw 
parliskment  of  the  sister  kit)gd6m  should  adopt  sueb 
hivs  as  mi^t  be  prescribed  to  it  for  the  regulation  of 
eertslib  branches  of  trade  and  points  of  nav^^ooi 
But  the  ofef  was  fejeete^  ^hie^  on  account  cyf  tUi 
dehiiliid;  afd  thu&  legislative  distinctness  oftstrucMd 
Ae  pr6sperity  of  IrelMd,  by  discniading  her  from  on 
accefiita^ce  of  considelable, benefits^  on  die  only  tsnnt 
on  which  Britain  could  be  expected  to  concede  tfacm.--^ 
I'he  Idea  of  reform  suggested  anoAier  possible  misdiief* 
If  one  of  the  proposed  pktis  of  radical  reform  had 
been  adopted  by  the  Irish  hoase  of  cdminonS|  die  legis* 
lature  would  have  been  diffei^ently  constituted  from  diat 
of  Britain ;  the  influence  of  prerogative  of  the  -aov^ 
mgn  would  have  httti  different  from  that^  which  hk 
possessed  in  England^  ind  the  change  woaU  have 
tend^  to  sepiirate  tb^  twd  countries. 

Of 
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'  Of  the  coiripal;e0cy  of  pajriiament  to  th^  enactment 
of  Sjuch  reform  be  had  never  heard  any  doubts  ej^press-u 
ed ;  and  tine  argupocnts  which,  he  thought,  might  be 
offered  ftgainsn  the  allpged  right  were  inconclusive^  yet 
perhaps  as  plau&ible  as  any  that  could  be  urged  against^ 
the  competency  of  thfe^  legislature  to  a,  decree  of  union^ 
That  the  authority  of  the  parliament  had  this  extent,., 
he  had  not  the  slightest  doubt.     His  opinion,  he  said* 
was  founded  on   precedent,  on  the  mischiefs  which 
would  resul^t  from  a  contrary  doctrine,  on  the  express 
authority  of  constitutional  writers,  and  on  the  genuine, 
principles  of  the  constitution.     By  enacting  an  union^. 
^rliament  would  do  no  more  than  change  ^it  would 
ilot  surrender  or  subven )  the  constitution.    Ireland^  after 
a  legislative  incorporation,  would  be  still  g6verned  by 
diree  estates ;  and  her  inhabitants  would  enjoy  all  thei^ 
privileges  unimpaired.    If  the  legislature  could  new.-^ 
model  ih6  succession  to  the  crown,  or  change  the  esta-- 
^lished  reiigiout  it  might  certainly  ordajn  ^ose  .altefa^ 
liens  which  an  union  would  involve.    To  contioveit 
its  right  would  be  to  deny  the  validity  of.th^  ^ct  for 
the  incorporatiofli  of  Scotland  with  England  and  ^Vales^ 
Oa^the  legitimacy  of  that  act  emended  the  title  of  his 
majesty  to  the  crown  of  the  united  kingdom  ;  for  the 
second  article  of  the  agreement  was  the  only  act  of 
settlement  that  limited  to  the  house  of  Hanover,  in  rp* 
pugnance  to  the  strict  hereditary  principle  of  the  Scotish 
iconstitution-,  the  succession  to  th^t  united  monarchy 
^hich  the  .first  article  had  created. , 
,    He  observed,  that  the  mischiefs  which  would  atten4 
the  impeachment,  of  the  Scotish  union,  were  punoerousr 
ficotlattd,  in  case  of  the  invalidity  of  that  act,  would 
not  be  bound  by  any  legislative  ordinances  which  bad 
been  promulgated  since  the  year  J707  \  nor  would  any 

part 
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p9Ltt  of  Britain  be  ccHistitQtionally  subject  to  tbe  latvs  of 
fhat  parliament  vrhich  had  met  at  Westminster  for  the 
last  dinety  years.  Even  the  act  of  renunciatidn,  which 
Ireland  considered  as  the  *  corner-stone  of  her  libertiot 
hnd  constitution/  would  in  th^t  case  not  be  obligatory. 

As  it  had  been  hinted,  that,  from  the  different  org»* 
nisation  of  the  Scotish  and  Irish  parliaments,  the  com*- 
petence  of  the  former  would  not  establiA  that  of  the 
latter,  he  answered  that  the  diiFerence  was  far  front 
being  material,  and  that  one  partook,  as  much  as  the 
4>ther,  of  the  general  powers  allowed  to  parliament  .by. 
our  constitution.  He  then  referred  to  sir  Edwaid  Coke 
and  sir  WilKam  Blackstone^  to  prove  that  the  power 
of  parliament,  whether  in  England,  Scotland,  or  Ireland, 
was  transcendent  and  absolute.  As  this  assertion  led 
to  a  difficulty,  implying  that  the  future  imperial  parlia* 
xnetit  might  at  any  time  abrogate  even  the  articles  of 
union,  he  explained  away  that  point  in  a  manner  which 
zealous  anti-jacobins  will  not  approved,  by  saying  that 
it  might  so  act,  but  that  i{'  would  thus  incur  the  risque 
*  of  entitling  the  subject  to  throw  off  that  government 
which  had  become  an  instrument  of  oppression,  and 
recur  to  first  principles,  to  resistance,  and  insuri^ection.* 
He  added,  *  In  the  danger  of  the  attempt .  [to  violate  or 
repeal  the  act  of  union]  I  see  some  security  against  its 
being  made  ;  and  mean-while,  in  the  identity  of  impe- 
rial interests,  in  the  Irish  share  in  imperial  councils, 
and  in  the  due  proportion  of  lords  and  commons  to  be 
sent  by  Ireland  to  the  common  legislature,  I  discern 
some  protection  of  Irish  rights,  and  some  guaranty 
'  against  their  violation.  The  united  legislature  may  be 
competent  to  disfranchise  Wales  or  Yorkshire,  or  to 
yiolate  the  term$  on  wbi^h  the  sister  countries  were  in*^ 

corporated ; 
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dorpordted;  Hut  I  see  jHo  mordl  posslliility  of  tlu;  ap^^ 
fiiQSttion.of  ita  ab^ohite  authority  to  such  purposes.' 
.  He  nfterwa)^  adduced  the  audwrity  of  Moatcs^ieui 
Ml  8i»plpori  of  th^  power  of  parliaoient,  and  in  refuta«» 
tioii  of  the  idfea  of  the^aiece^sity  of  appealing  to  the 
p«aple^  who^  when  they  ^  have  deputed  dieir  repre- 
saakati¥d9,  are»  he  ihki]is'^,/iMcii  qfiehi  tiU  by  a  new 
ddctkxi  diley  jobtaio  the  liberty  of  discarding  unworthy 
memben^  and  appointing  the  friends  of  their  countr  jr» 

In- treating  oi  the  prineipkof  pailUami^tary  compe-; 
ttmce^  he  affirmedi  tbatinatl. governments  an. absolute 
4e6potie  power  must  ba  inherent,  as,  without  it,  di&* 
order  and  confusion  would  prevail.  This  power*  ac* 
.  cording  to  the  British  system,,  was  lodged  in  the  kingi 
&e  nobles^  and  the  people  acting  by  their  representa* 
tlves  m  |>arliament«  In  its  own  nature,  it  would  au^ 
iborise  those  who  lawfully  enjoyed  it,  not  merely  to 
frame  n^w  laws  under  the  constitution,  but  to  adapt  the 
government  to  contingent  events  and  occasional  cir« 
eiuaastances,  and  attend  with  suitable  provisions  the  suo« 
ees&ive  changes  of  po\yers  and  interests,  manners  and 
dpinioas*  On  this  ground,  the  proposed  union  was 
within  the  i;easonable  coxnpass  of  parliamentary  au- 
thority# 

If  bft  conceived  that  the  nUcasure  would  ha  a  sur^ 
render  of  national  independence,  he  would  by  no  means 
agree  to  it ;  but  it  Would  merely  be  an  incorporation 
of  national  distinctneto.  Nof  ivould  he  promote  the 
scheme,  if  he  thought  that  it  would  not  ensure  an  idea* 
tity  or  community  of  interests 

To  recommend  an  union  by  example,  he  mentioned 
the  leading  features  of  that  of  Scotlaivl,  From  his 
inquiries  he  inferred^  that  the  prosperity  of  that  coti0<« 
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try  1ia4  been  t^posidef ably  proitioted:  by  |he  moasiin?  i 
•sd,  tfaovghsome  might  mt  deem  »n  \mon  40  l^e^iMr 
site  in  die  pres^mt  vast  for  f^-eveotOBg  a  «eparauDii»  01 
k  W8S  ia  die  iinstaoce  <iif  Scotland,  aince  Ireland  vfM 
more  dependent  on  Great*BiStfldn  than  the  noithcra 
realm  was  before  the  ytfocc  1707,  -he  was  of  opinioo 
thst  the^  bte  extntOitUnaiy  increase  of  the  power  'df 
Prance,  and  the  prbpagation  of  Jacobinical  tenets, 
feisdered  <iie  danger  of  a  jiisjoncttoQ  greater  than  in  the 
former  case. 

Adverting  to  the  affairs  of  the  cithers,  be  axr 
gued,  that  an  «inion  would  improte  tbe^ews  jind  liopes 
of  those  sectaries^  as  dieir  disqualifications  might  aa 
that  eirent  be  remored  without  danger  to'the  established 
church ;  aQd  ijhat,  €v0n  if  their  daJms  -shonld  not  bf 
allowed,  they  woiM  not  be  injured  by  the  measure, 
t>ut  iMHiM  find  ^beir  situation  les$  disagreeable  than  tft 
present,  from  the  more  liberal  fcehavioor  of  the  satis- 
-fied  protestant  party,  and  the  increase  of  wealth  an4 
'comfort  prodnced  by  "extension  of  trade. 

He  concluded  with  stating  Iris  ideas  of  the  state  ^ 
the  question.  It  was  not,  he  said,  whether  -Ae  Irish 
ahould  snrrcnder  the  Kberties  of  their  coantry,  btit 
whether  an  wnon  might  not  -so  modify  flidir  constitu- 
tion, as  to  promote  prosperity  and  peace,  while  it  would 
leave  their  fiberties  tmimpaircd  and  even  secured.*  ♦  Other 
joints  to  be  determined  were,  w^iether  it  would  not 
fortify  that  empire  (now  endangered)  of  which  Ireland  ^ 
had  long  formed  a  part ;  whether  it  would  not  silence 
internal  jealousy  and  dissension,  bestow  commercial 
advantages,  and  so  closely  entwine  the  interests  of 
the  two  kingdipms,  that  Britain  would  injure  hers-elf  by 
obstructmg  Irish  aggrandrscme«t ;  and  whether  a  refu- 

sul 
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la)  of  union  would  not  lead  to  a  t6tal  separation^  Vfiliidi 
W€M3ld  be  followed  by  the  subjeetion  of  Ireland  tcT 
France;  It  was  also  to  be  considered^  whether  two 
kgisl^Uiures  in^  one  empire  did  not  tend  to  disanite  9 
whechen  that  distinct  indqsendence  which  mjght  max 
imperial  energy  cotild  be  substantial  or  valtaUe  ;  whe-& 
therihe  Irish  were  in  such  a  situation,r  that  some  rwH-^ 
cdl  and  tranquil  change  did  not  seem  desirable;  ^ni 
whether  .Britain  would. not  purchase,  by  ample  ccm-^ 
cessions^  the  strength  which  she  might  derive  frpm  ait 
incorporation  of  the  Jcingdoms^  ::    ^ 

,  /  Mr.  Egan.  was'not  inclined  to  surrender  his  opinion 
to  the  authority  of  Coke  or  Blackstonet  or  any  law-^ 
yers  who  had  argued  for  the  competency  of  parlia-^ 
.  snent^  No  legislature^  he  said,  had  ,a  right  to  vote 
away  its  existence  or  the  liberties  of  the  nation^  uples^ 
it  should  be  specially  empowered  by  the  people  to  mak^ 
stich  sacrifices ;  or,  he  might  rather  say,  the  people 
themselves  bad  no  right  to  bind  their  posterity.  He 
ridiculed  the  pretended  advantages  of  an  union,  and  dis^ 
claimed  all  desire  of  such  benefits* 

.Dr  Arthur  Browne  affirmed,  that  even  thos^ 
writers  who  had  forborne  to  state  any  limitations  of  th^e  • 
power  of  parliament  did  not  noean  to.  infer  the  absence 
of  all  limits.  It  was  sufficient  for  them  to  make  a 
general  assertion  in  a  point  of  such  delicacy,  leaving 
all  exceptions  to  contingency  and  to  the  common  sense 
of  the  reader. ,  No  public  body  could  claim  omnipo- 
tence, or  challenge  a  right  of  resisting  the  demands  of 
justice  or  violating  the  maxims  of  the  constitution.  On 
this  ground,  even  if  there  were  lio  other  reasons,  the 
union  ought  to  be  opposed. 

Mr.  CoRRY,  having  complimented  Mr*  Smith  agd 

censurqd 
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ttnsti^ecl  h&  two-Oj^pbnentS) '  s{K)k«'df::th^  sistti^ment  of 
^iS2y  znd  i^itd  that^he  fiieasure^ncrve.'prbposGdini* 
volved  a  (krelicdon  of  thepotht&^ined  by  Irelahd  at 
that  time.  The  haisis  ot¥  whioh  she  sup^rtod  the  cUiv^ 
ihoh^  allowed*  was  4he  inseparable icdnneadon  betviieea 
l^^Pesentatibn  atid  legislation ;  a»L:tb^^iiie  pridciplt 
wak  maintained  in  1785,  when  she-rreaist^d  proportions 
tending  to  subject  her,  in  cbmmbroial,  afiaifs^fo 'tblf 
laws  of  a  parliament  in  which  she  Was  ^pt  r^pre^eftfcd* 
This  principle  would  not  be  violated  by  the  adoption  of 
the  sclieme  of  union ;  for  the  object  of  the  measure 
was  not,  that  Ireland  should,  unrepresented,  be  bound 
by  acts  of  the  British  legislature,  but  that  the  two  par- 
liaments should  form  one  body,  in  which  Ireland  should 
have  a  fair  and  constitutional  representation,  and  her 
just  proportion  of  authority. — He  then  argued,  that  any 
amendment  or  vote,  by  which  the  house  should  declare 
that  It  would  never  enter  into  the  consideration  of  a 
certain  subject,  would  be  an  unconstitutional  infringe- 
ment of  the  rights  of  the  two  other  branches  of  the 
legislature — of  the  crown,  which  had  a  right  to  suggest, 
and  of  the  peers,  who  had  a  right  of  discussion* 

Mr.  Arthur  Moore  expatiated  on  tlie  impolicy 
of  an  union,  and  strongly  condemned  it  on  various 
grounds ;  as  did  colonel  Vercker,  sir  John  Freke,  and 
other  speakers. 

A  division  at  length  took  place ;  and  on  this  occasion 
the  adversaries^-the  court  prevailed ;  for  1 1 1  members 
voted  for  the  omission  of  the  contested  paragraph,  and 
only  106  gave  their  suffrages  ibr  its  continuance.  Mr. 
Ponsonby  now  proposed  an  amendment  similar  to  his 
former  motion ;  but,  as  it  was  deemed  unnecessary,  he 
consented  to  withdraw  it. 

The 
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The  pKiiio  tsxvi^m  rom  to  « |^e9.t  kf^t  pa  ibif- 
dBfeatx)f  the  mtfrntry*  Xbe  upipwt$  ^«ii$  jps^tsd  bf 
tke  lovfir  /datsos  of  die  ]peopk ;  Mi  ib^  ppnodin^l 
prints  joiDod  m  the  dainor,  and  ia  4 xfVfssioQS  i<)f  Joif 
at  ibe  atbortioB  of  the  abooxious  schmae.  The  diifif 
spiers  of  opposidoit  ohtaaned  an  extraordinarjdegf09 
,  «f  pcfpoisLtitj ;  iheir  doquence  i?v:a6  jeKtoUed  wiA  liy^ 
"pefboiic  praise^  and  their  patriotic. viftues. were  acr 
Itnofrf^od  ''with  admiratioa  and  gratitude. 


CHAP. 
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CHAP.  III. 

« 

Sumnuay  qf  the  Debates  in  the  British  Parliament  en  lli€  Sui» 
ject  of  an  Union, 

JL  he  confident  and  sanguine  <.  isposition  of  the  British 
minister  induced  him  to  prognosticate  a  speedy  success 
to  tlie  project  of  an  union  with  Ireland  ;  and  he  pre** 
pared,  with  his  usual  eagei:ness9  to  develope  his  plan  of 
incorporation.  In  compliance  witli  his  advice,  when  the 
parliament  of  Great-Sritain,  after  a  short  adjournment, 
xe-assemblcd  on  the  22d  of  January,  a  message  from  the 
sovereign  was  delivered  to  the  peers  by  lord  Grenville, 
recommendiog  an  union  in  the  following  terms : 

*  His  majesty  is  persuaded,  that  the  unremitting  industry 
with  which  our  enemies  persevere  in  their  avowed  design 
of  effecting  the  separation  of  Ireland  from  this  kingdom 
cannot  fail  to  engage  the  particular  attention  of  parlia-^ 
ment ;  and  his  majesty  recommends  it  to  this  house  to 
consider  of  the  most  effectual  means  of  couji^teracting 
V  i  finally  defeating  this  design ;  and  he  trusts  that  a 
review  of  all  the  circumstances  which  have  recently 
occurred  (joined  to  the  sentiments  of  mutual  aiFection 
and  common  interest)  will  dispose  the  parliaments  of 
both  kingdoms  to  provide,  in  the  manner  which  they 
fhall  judge  most  expedient,  for  settling  such  a  complete 
and  final  a<^ustment  as  may  best  tend  to  improve  and 
perpetuate  a  connexion  essential  to  their  common  secu- 
rity, and  to  augment  and  consolidate  the  strength^ 
power,  and  resources  of  the  British  empire.* 

P  This 
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'  This  message  being  twice  read  proformfi^  lord  Grcn-^ 
ville  proposed  that  it  should  be  taken  into  consideration 
on  the  ensuing  day,  and  that,  in  compliment  to  the 
importance  of  the  communication,  the  lords  should 
be  summoned.  The  house  readily  agreed  to  both  mo- 
tions. 

A  similar  message,  on  the  same  day,  was  presented 
to  the  commons  by  Mr.  Dundas,  who  moved  that  it 
should  be  considered  on  the  morrow.  Mr.  Sheridan 
immediately  rose,  and»  while  he  declared  his  concurrence 
in  the  general  sentiments  which  the  message  conveyed^ 
he. expressed  his  apprehensions  of  the  danger  whioh 
might  arise  from  the  discussion  of  particular  points  of 
unioh  in  the  present  state  of  affairs.  He  wished  for  the 
restoration  of  cordial  harmony  between  Great-Britain: 
and  Ireland,  but  thought  that  a  precipitate  agitation  of 
the  proposed  question  might  be  fatal  to  the  prosperity, 
perhaps  to  the  existence,  of  both  realms.  He  there-- 
fore  could  not  join  in  any  address  which  might  pledge 
the  house  to  enter  into  a  speedy  investigation  of  the  sub- 
ject.— Mr.  Pitt  replied,  that  the  address  which  the  house 
-would  be  desired,  to  vote  would  merely  contain  senti-* 
ments  which  every  man  who  wished  well  to  the  in- 
terests of  the  two  countries  would  be  ready  to  adopt# 
On  what  solid  groi2nd3  ^uch  an  address  could  be  opposed 
be  could  not  easily  conjecture  ;  nor  did  the  observations, 
which  he  had  heard  strike  him  as  being  perfectly  respcct- 
fol  to  his  majesty*  He  did  not  .wish  to  press  the  af&ir 
prematurely :  full  time,  he  said,  would  be  allowed  for 
deliljNsrate  inquiry  and  patient  examination. — When 
Mr«  Sheridan  had  disclaimed  intentional  disrespect,  and 
bad  again  deprecated  the  discussion  of  the  subject,  tbQ 
secretary's  motion  received  the  assent  of  the  house. 

On  the  following  day,  lord  Greaville  moved  for  the 

con- 
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consideration  of  the  message  ;  but  no  debate  occurred  > 
and  the  peers  merely  voted  an  address  which  was 
brought  forwan!  by  that  nobleman>  thanking  his  majesty 
for  his  gracious  communication,  and  assuring  him  that 
they  would  maturely  delibei-ate  on  the  subjeft  recom- . 
mended  to  their  notice,  and  promote  any  adjustment 
which  might  appear  to  be  necessary  for  the  support  and 
consolidation  of  the  general  interests  of  the  British  em* 
pi  re. 

In  the  hotide  of  commons,  Mr.  Dundas,  when  ht 
moved  for  an  address  of  thanks,  in  answer  to  the  royal 
message  proposing  the  consideration  of  an  union,  ob- 
served that  it  was  unnecessary  for  him  to  dwell  on  the 
subject  at  that  time,  fis  a  future  day  would  be  appointed 
for  the  full  discussion  of  it. 

The  address  was  scarcely  read,  when  Mr.  Sheri- 
DAN  called  the  attention  of  the  house  to  the  ideas 
which  had  arisfeft  in  his  mind  in  this  early  stage  of  the 
business.  A  final  adjustment,  he  said,  was  proposed  ; 
^nd  no  cxplahations  were  given  with  regard  to  th€ 
failure  of  the  last  solemn  adjustment  between  the  coun- 
tries. What  was  then  deemed  final  was  now  considered 
in  a  contrary  light  by  the  ministers ;  but,  before  the 
commencement  of  the  proposed  investigation,  they 
ought  to  prove  that  the  last  agreement  had  not  been 
productive  of  that  cordial  association  and  unity  which 
k  was  thought  would  result  from  It*  There  was  the 
stronger  reason  to  expect  this  mode  of  proceeding,  when 
the  declaration  of  the  Irish  parliament  in  1782*  was 

recol- 

♦  *  We  beg  leave  to  represent  to  his  majesly,  that  his  fubjects  of  ke- 
tand  are  entitled  to  a  free  constitution  ;  that  the  imperial  crown  of  Ire- 
land is  inseparably  annexed  to  the  cro\rn  of  Great-Britain,  on  which 
connexioB  the  happiness  of  both  nations  essentially  depends  ;  but  that 
tke  kingdom  of  Ireland  i;.  a  distind  doniiuion,  having  a  parliament  of 
1^2  htr 
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recollected.  The  British  legislature  having  acquiesced 
in  this  declaration,  no  other  basis  of  connexion  ought 
to  be  adopted.  The  people  of  Ireland,  who  cherished 
the  pleasing  remembrance  of  that  period  when  inde- 
pendence came  upon  them  as  it  were  by  surprise,  when 
the  genius  of  freedom  rented  upon  their  island,  would 
come  to  this  second  adjustment  with  a  temper  which 
would  *  augur  not  tranquillity  but  disquietude,  not  prospe- 
rity but  calamity,  not  the  suppression  of  treason,  but 
the  extension  and  increase  of  plots  to  multiply  and  en- 
sanguine its  horrors.' 

It  might  be  deemed  informal,  he  said,  to  enter  into  this 
discussion  on  the  mere  proposal  of  an  address  of  thanks  ; 
but  he  was  not  sensible  of  any  impropriety  of  conduct 
on  the  occasion.  He  feared  that  the  ground  on  which 
he  stood  was  ticklish  and  dangerous,  and  that  his  mo- 
tives were  liable  to  misinterpretation  from  the  licen- 
tious few,  and  to  misapprehension  from  the  ignorant 
many*  But  there  were  topics  on  which  silence  would 
be  unworihv  of  the  majesty  of  truth,  and  would 
misbecome  a  man  enamoured  of  free  discussion,  who 
wUhed  to  act  as  the  supporter  of  general  liberty. 
*  My  country,*  he  emphatically  said,  *  has  claims 
upon  me  which  I  am  not  more  proud  to  acknow- 
lege  than  ready  to  liquidate,  to  the  full  measure  of  my 
ability.* 

There  was  a  time  when  it  would  have  been  intimated 
to  him,  that  to  agitate  in  this  house  any  question  rela- 
tive to  the  afFkirs  of  Ireland  would  be  an  encroachment 

hpT  ovUf  the  tole  legislature  thereof:  that  there  is  no  power  whatsoever 
cofDpeteat  to  make  laws  to  bind  this  nation,  except  the  king,  lords, 
aad  commons,  of  Ireland ;  upon  which  exclusive  right  of  legislation 
ve  consider  the  very  essence  of  our  liberties  to  depend,  a  right  which 
we  clainl  as  the  birth-right  of  the  people  of  Ireland,  and  which  we  are 
determine^  la-cTery  situation  of  life,  to  assert  and  maintain.' 

oa 
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on  the  rights  of  the  parliament  of  that  country  ;  and 
tliat  such  an  insult  to  the  dignity  of  that  body,  and  to 
its   competence    of  legislation,     might    inflame    that 
quick  spirit  of  independence,  which  the  sister  kingdom 
knew  how  to  express,  and  had  ever  appeared  both  able 
and  ready  to  infuse,  into  a  system  of  ardent  intrepid  op- 
position to  every  act  of  ulterior  domination.     But,  at 
the  present  time,  when  the  question  involved  the  inde- 
pendence and  even  the  existence  of  the  Irish  parlia- 
ment, he  did  not  suppose  that  any  speaker  would  have 
recourse  to  such  an  argument.     Perhaps  it  might  be 
said,  that  he  ougtit  not  to  draw  into  discussion  topics 
which  tended   to  excite  discontent,    by  being  closely 
interwoven  with  the  events  of  a  recent  period  of  distrac* 
tion  and  danger;  and  that  he  ought  to  consider  the 
present  state  of  Ireland  before  he  should  discuss  such 
intricate  and  delicate  interests  as  those  which  the  king's 
message  embraced.     But  he  might  rather  say,  that  the 
ministers  ought  to  have  observed  these  rules  before  they 
brought  forward  a  measure  which  might  prove  so  ha- 
zardous in  the  execution.     He  could  see  the  possible 
danger  of  increasing  the  discontent  of  the  people  of 
Ireland.     An  intriguing  ambitious  enemy  might  take  ad» 
vantage  of  the  crisis ;.  and  factious  spirits  at  home  might 
seise  it  as  a  conjuncture  favorable  to  the  success  of  their 
wild  and  visionary  projects.  These  dangers  could  only  be* 
apprehended  from  a  violatipn  of  the  rights  and  the  in- 
dependence of  Irelaml.     But,  whatever  might   be   the 
consequences  of  the  present  scheme,  he  was  disposed  to 
give  credit  to  ministers  for  purity  of  intention.     He 
could  not  suspect   that  they   would  propose  a   mea«» 
sure  which  they  believed  would  ultimately  cause  a  sepa* 
ration  of  Ireland  from  this  country.     They  could  not 
hut  think  it  necessary  to  the  prosperity  of  the  empire 

^3  to 
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to  preserve  the  connexion  unimpaired  ;  and  he  agreed 
with  them  in  this  opinion,  and  in  a  detestation  of 
the  conduct  of  an  enemy  who  would  dissolve  that  con- 
nexion. But  he  was  apprehensive  that  the  agitation  of 
the  scheme  of  union  would  rather  encourage  than  deter 
our  foes,  and  that  the  distraction  which  it  might  pro-* 
duce  would  aid  iheir  purpose. 

To  render  an  incorporative  union  in  any  respe<9:  « 
desirable  measure,  the  sense  of  the  nation,  he  said, 
ought  to  be  freely  manifested  in  favor  of  it ;  but  there 
was  no  prospect  of  obtaining  such  a  concurrence  ;  and 
an  union  carried  by  surprise,  by  intrigue,  by  fraudj^ 
corruption,  or  intimidation,  would  leave  both  countries, 
with  regard  to  permanency  of  connexion,  in  a  situa- 
tion worse  than  the  present.  It  would  not  be  said,  he 
hoped,  that  Ireland  must  be  either  tricked  or  forced 
into  her  good  ;  or  that,  after  the  accompliihment  of  the 
scheme,  we  'might  convince  her  that  she  ought  to  have 
consented  to  it :  nor  ought  the  union  to  be  obtained  by 
following  the  advice  of  a  pamphleteer,  who  hinted  that 
we  should  recollect  the  ganae  played  off  by  the  volunteers 
of  Ireland  to  take  advantage  of  Gr^at-Britain,  and  play 
the  san^e  game  against  them.  If  this  course  should  be 
pursued,  what  would  be  the  future  state  of  Ireland  ? 
The  conspiracies  which  had  happily  been  defeated 
were  such  as  ought  to  be  carefully  guai-ded  against ;  and 
he  deplored,  as  much  as  any  one,  that  the  means  of 
combining  insurrection  were  sO  various  and  melancholy, 
Theref  might  have  been  much  of  the  cause  of  revolt 
concealed  under  the  measures  of  the  government ;  and, 
if  the  Irish  should  at  any  future  period  awake  from  ^he 
slumbers  of  that  sloth  which  the  slavery  of  union  might 
occasion,  they  nlight  say  to  the  English,  *  You  of^ 
fer^  us  your  assi^taixce-  against  domestic  and  foreigi\ 
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enemies ;  we  accepted  it,  and,  in  return,  gave  you  . 
affection  and  gratitude,  and  the  irreproachable  pledge 
of  all  the  support  in  our  power.  You  then  took 
advantage  with  your  40,CXD0  soldiers  ;  you  constrain- 
ed us  to  submit  to  an  union ;  you  would  not  wait  for 
our  consent.  Some  were  afraid  of  being  suspected  of 
disloyalty,  if  they  should  come  forward ;  others  wer« 
banished  ;  all  were  sensible  that  it  was  in  your  power, 
by  acts  of  negative  intimidation  (the  expression  will 
be  understood  by  those  who  talk  of  negative  success) 
— by  refusing  to  send  more  men,  or  to  relieve  our 
pecuniary  difficulties — to  force  an  unions  By  these 
acts  you  deprive  Ireland  of  the  power  of  resisting 
any  claims  that  you  make  on  her — you  wring  from 
her  her  independence — you  intimidate  and  corrupt 
her  parliament  to  surrender  the  people  to  a  foreign 
jurisdiction.'  If  the  Irish  should  be  enabled  to  speak 
thus  with  truth,  he  would  not  say  that  a  future  in- 
surrection would  be  justified  ;  but.  he  would  say,  that 
the  alleged  grounds  for  it  would  vvear  a  different  color 
and  complexion  from  the  late  insurrection,  .  There 
would  be  nothing  then  that  men  would  be  ashamed  to 
avow  ;  they  would  say,  we  rise  to  regain  our  indepen- 
dence. The  grounds  of  the  late  insurrection  were  dif- 
ferent ;  but  here  would  be  one  standard  to  rally  round. 
Would  they  not  say,  we  rise  to  recover  our  s^pa;^atc 
political  existence,  of  which  we  have  been  deprived 
without  our  consent  ?  The  last  insurrection  was 
supported  partly  by  the  catholics,  partly  by  the  presby- 
terians,  partly  by  the  wild  republicans;  but  the  pr©. 
.tencc  of  a  future  insurrection  would  address  itself 
equally  to  all,  and  it  w  ould  be  considered  as  a  struggle 
.for  independence,  unjustly  taken  away*  Such  v^rould  be 
the  consequencei  of  an  union  effected  m  the  present 
F  4  circurp- 
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(pircumstaiices.  Some  would  say,  that  these  pretences 
might  be  set  up  (for  when  did  insurrection  want  pre- 
tences ?)*^but  they  would  not  be  true.  He  would  afiBrnis 
however,  that  they  would  be  founded  in  fact. 

In  the  prosecution  of  the  subject,  he  spoke  nearly 
to  the  following  cflFect,  *  That  the  proposition  it- 
self (hould  be  entertained  in  Ireland,  must  be  considered 
51s  an  extraordinary  case.  We  must  confess,  to  the 
pei'iod  of  the  last  solemn  adjustment,  the  great  impo- 
licy and  heinous  injustice  of  the  British  government 
towards  Ireland  for  300  years.  Is  it  then  reasonable  to 
fuppose^  that  a  country,  the  object  of  such  insult  fof 
three  centuries,  when  at  last  she  had  wrung  from  our 
tardy  justice  that  independence  which  she  had  a  right  to 
claim,  and  had  obtained  commercial  advantages,  should, 
only  sixteen  years  afterwards,  so  for  forget  all  prejudices, 
as  to  surrender  the  means  by  which  she  acquired  those 
advantages  ?  Would  this  be  the  case,  if  the  free  sense  of 
the  country  were  manifested  ?  But  it  is  possible  that^^ 
during  those  sixteen  years,  the  parliament  may  have  for* 
felted  the  confidence  of  the  country.  Do  the  Irish 
plead  guilty  to  this  charge  ?  On  the  contrary,  did  not 
his  majesty  congratulate  Ireland,  that  by  the  vigor  of 
her  parliament  she  had  acquired  an  increase  of  prosper 
irity  ?  But  there  has  been  an  insurrection  in  the  coun-r 
try.  Could  that  be  attpbuted  to  the  parliament  ?  No, 
By  his  majesty*s  lord- lieutenant  that  parliament  was 
assured,  that  by  its  exertions  the  insurrection  had  been 
queUed :  and  is  it  now  to  be  annihilated  ?  is  the  vigilance 
of  the  British  parliament  to  supersede  the  necessity  for 
the  other  ?  is  it  likely  that  such  a  parliament  should  re^ 
^ive  the  proposition  with  patience,  if  left  to  its  free 
will  ?  I  find  that  by  the  vigilance  of  the  Irish  par- 
liaiTienI  the  cpns|>iracy  was  detected  find  ()rQught  to 

light; 
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light :  when  new  disturbances  are  dreaded,  is  it  to  be 
dismissed  ?  Is  the  detection  of  plots  likely  to  be  better 
effected  by  the  English  parliament  ?  by  that  parliament 
which  acceded  to  a  detailed  report  of  a  conspiracy  sup<» 
posed  to  exist  in  this  country ;  a  supposition,  which, 
however,  was  negatived  by  the  verdicts  of  English 
juries. — (Hear  !  hear  I  from  the  ministerial  side  of  the 
house) — ^I  peremptorily  repeat  it,  that  juries  negatived 
the  existence  of  a  conspiracy  in  this  country.  Gentle- 
men may  treat  verdicts  as  they  please;  but  I  believe 
they  would  haadly  behave  to  me  with  much  respect  if 
I  should  treat  the  verdicts  of  conviction  which 
have  been  pronounced  in  Ireland  with  as  little  respect 
as  some  persons  treat  the  verdicts  t  of  acquittal  in  Eng- 
land. 

*  Will  it  be  maintained,  that  the  measure  of  an'umon 
will  not  wholly  dissolve  the  legislature  of  Ireland ;  that 
independence  will  survive  union,  though  in  a  modified 
state ;  -and  that  the  parliament  will  be  left  to  judge  o£ 
the  local  affairs  of  Ireland  ?  Really  this  seems  almost 
too  much  for  men's  feelings.  A  parliament ! — a  sort  of 
national  vestry  of  Ireland,  sitting  in  a  kind  of  mock- 
legislative  capacity,  after  being  ignobly  degraded  from 
the  rank  of  representatives  of  an  independent  people, 
and  deprived  of  the  greatest  authority  that  any  parlia- 
ment could  possess !  Can  such  a  state  be  called  a 
state  of  independence  ?  and  can  we  suppose  that  the 
Irish  will  agree  to  such  an  union  under  any  other  cir- 
cumstances than  those  of  constraint  ? 

'  I  may  also  ask,  Is  the  parliament  of  England 
competent  or  qualified  to  legislate  for  the  parliament 
of  Ireland  ?— Impossible.  Every  advantage  of  situa- 
tion favors  the  one;  the  other  is  unfitted  for  govern- 
ing, pr  giving  law,  by  every  disadvantage  of  situa- 
tion 
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fion  and  every  dissimilarity  of  temper  and  habit.  A 
high  authority  of  the  sister  nation,  no  less  an  autho- 
riry  than  the  lord-chancellor  Clare,  has  said  that  the 
English  parliament  is  less  acquainted  with  the  state 
of  Ireland  than  any  other  body  of  men  in  the  world. 
How  can  it  be,  that  in  this  state  of  recorded  igno- 
rance the  parliament  of  England  is  better  fitted  to 
legislate  for  Irishmen^  than  that  of  Ireland  with  it« 
experience  ?  To  assume  this  is  to  advance  the  most 
monstrous  and  preposterous  proposition  that  ever  fell 
from  man.  TThere  lias  been  an  insuirection,  and  you 
propose  to  reward  ^«  people  ;  you  cashier  the  parlia- 
jnent  of  Ireland,  thoi^gh  it  has  merits  to  plead ;  you 
leave  new  seeds  of  dissension  and  discord,  and  you  take 
away  the  vigilant  watchman ;  you  leave  banditti  to 
loam  throughout  the  country,  and  you  read  the  riot 
adl  to  disperse  the  lords  and  commons. 

*  With  respect  to  the  general  effect  of  tliis  intimida- 
tion, it  does  not  rest  upon  presumption.  Is  it  not  known 
that  Ireland  is  at  the  mercy  of  England  ?  Has  not  a 
threat  been  thrown  out,  in  what  may  he  considered  as 
sn  official  proclamation,  that  the  troops  which  had  been 
sent  to  Ireland  might  be  withdrawn,  that  the  money 
with  which  she  is  aided  might  be  with-holden,  and  the 
country  left  helpless  and  devoted  ?  Muse  not  tlie  Irish^ 
then,  who  have  supported  the  connexion,  feel  that  they 
are  not  at  liberty  to  choase  ? — Such  are  the  insinuations 
which  an  Irish  clerk  or  secretary  ♦  has  thought  proper 
to  throw  out  in  his  official  pamphlet.  The  effect  then 
upon  the  Irish  muft  be,  that  it  is  impossible  for  thein  to 
come  to  a  free  discussion  of  the  subject..  Hints  from 
persons  in  office  might  tend  to  make  spme  remain  pas- 

»  Mr.  Coo^^ 
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sivc  spectators  ;  and  others,  who  act  from  passion  and 
prejudice  against  the  government  of  Ireland,  might  be 
willing  to  surrender  all  to  the  English  government.  Can 
those  who  are  influenced  in  this  manner  be  considered 
as  proper  persons  to  decide  upon  the  measure  ?  Is  there 
no  other  influence  ?  Has  not  one  of  the  best  and  greats 
est  friends  of  Ireland  been  dismissed  from  his  ofiice  f 
What  must  be  the  eflTect  of  such  di3missions  ?  It  is  this-— 
that,  if  you  oppose  the  union,  you  are  deemed  unfit  to 
eerve  his  majesty.  What  is  the  inference  that  will  be 
drawn,  but  that,  if  a  person,  whether  in  or  out  of  of* 
jScc,  should  oppose  the  union,  he  will  be  considered  as 
a  traitor  to  his  country  ?  What  must  be  the  inference 
upon  the  minds  of  the  officers  and  volunteers  throughout 
the  kingdom  ?  That,  if  they  dare  to.  give  an  uncourtly 
opinion,  they  will  be  dismissed.  I  am  willing  to  believe, 
that  the  noble  lord,  who  is  at  the  head  of  aflfairs  in 
Ireland,  was  directed  to  do  that  which  I  have  alluded  to, 
and  that  it  was  not  of  his  own  accord.  But  to  talk  of 
free  will  under  such  circumstances  is  only  adding  mock» 
ery  to  injustice,  and  insult  to  injury. 

*  Again,  I  contend  that  the  adjustment  proposed 
will  only  unite  two  wretched  bodies  ;  that  the  mind$ 
will  still  be  distinct ;  and  that  eventually  it  may  lead  to 
separation.  I  wish  to  know  what  the  right  honorable 
gentleman  opposite  to  me  would  say,  if  France  should  act 
to  another  country  as  we  are  acting  towards  Ireland  f 
Let  me  suppose  that  aid  was  asked  of  France,  not  by  a  . 
neutral  power,  not  by  Switzerland,  to  which  she  has 
behaved  with  such  matchless  perfidy  ;  not  by  a  mere 
ally,  but  by  a  country  connected  with  her  in  interests, 
wfiofe  subjects  were  fighting  and  bleeding  for  her  all 
over  the  world  ;  that  her  aid  was  solicited  to  suppress 
domestic  insurrection,  an^  to  r^pel  foreign  invasion :  I 
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suppofc  that  she  gives  it  bounteously,  and  that  the  couit- 
tiy  accepts  it  with  gratitude ;  and  afterwards  wc  find 
France  incorporating  that  very  country  into  feer  own 
republic,  one  and  indivisible.  Would  any  person  be  m6re 
forward  than  the  right  honorable  gci.tleinan  to  treat 
with  scorn  and  indignation  the  man  who  should  defend 
such  conduct  ?  If  too  it  was  known  here,  that,  when 
die  oflScers  of  that  country  had  used  their  utmost  ef- 
forts to  repress  rebellion,  a  decree  wa^i  passed  by  the 
directory  to  dismiss  those  oflScers  from  their  employ- 
ments, because  they  doubted  the  propriety  of  the  mea- 
sures of  the  government,  would  not  gentlemen  re- 
probate such  conduct  in  France,  and  ridicule  the  idea 
that  such  incorporation  was  with  the  free  will  of  that 
country  ?  The  king  of  Sardinia  has  consented  to  the 
surrender  of  his  territory,  and  said  it  was  right ;  but 
does  any  one  believe  that  the  consent  was  real  ?  The 
case  is  the  same  with  respect  to  Ireland.  You  cannot 
have  her  real  consent;  you  do  not  wish  it,  or  you 
•would  not  have  recourse  to  corruption  and  intimidation. 
We  hear  much  abuse  of  French  principles  ;  but  what 
I  would  recommend  is,  to  abstain  from  French  prac- 
tices. If  we  are  to  incorporate  any  part  of  the  em- 
pire, left  us  hold  up  the  perfidy  and  the  fraud  of  France 
to  the  disgust  of  the  worlds  and  let  our  conduct  afford 
a  direct  contrast ;  let  no  suspicion  be  entertained  that 
we  gain  our  object  by  intimidation  or  corruption ;  let 

■  our  union  be  an  union  of  affection  and  attachment, 
of  plain  dealing  and  free  will ;  let  it  be  an  union  of 
mind  and  spirit,  as  well  as  of  interest  and  power ;  let  it 
pot  resemble  those  Irish  marriages  which  commence  in 
fraud,  and  are  consummated  by  force.    Let  us  not  com- 

V  mi^a  brutal  rape  on  the  independence  of  Ireland,  when  by 
t^n4emcss  of  behaviour  w^  may  have  h^r  the  willing  part-» 
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4ier  of  our  fate«  The  state  of  Ireland  does  not  admit 
such  a  marriage ;  her  bans  ought  not  to  be  published 
to  the  sound  of  the  trumpet,  with  an  army  of  40,000 
men.  She  is  not  qualified  for  hymeneal  rites,  when 
the  grave  and  the  prison  hold  so  large  a  share  of  her 
population.' 

That  great  danger  would  arise  from  the  scheme^  if  k 
should  be  carried  into  effect,  Mr.  Sheridan  was  fully 
convinced  ;  and,  if  it  should  fail,  the  peril  of  the  en- 
teiprise  would  be  readily  admitted.  But,  from  delay, 
no  danger  could  arise ;  and  it  was  incumbent  on  the 
chief  projectors  of  the  plan  to  state  the  reasons  which 
rendered  them  so  eager  to  press  the  adoption  of  it.  As* 
however,  they  had  not  explained  theif  motives,  he  had 
been  obliged  to  have  recourse  to  the  pamphlet  which 
had  been  circulated  as  the  proclamation  of  the  Irish 
government.  He  represented  this  publication  as  very 
weak  in  argument,  and  oiFensive  in  point  of  remark.. 
The  author  offered  some  reasons  for  dispatch;  but» 
between  the  disorder  and  the  remedy  proposed  by  him^ 
there  was  little  connexion  ;  indeed,  it  seemed  calculated 
to  inflame  and  increase  the  malady.  The  pamphleteer 
thought  it  the  more  particularly  necessary  to  urge  the 
union,  from  a  dread  of  the  continued  influence  of  the 
pope  and  the  intrigues  of  the  Britifh  anti-minifterial 
party.  It  would,  he  conceived,  completely  detach  the 
catholics  from  the  power  of  the  pontifi>  and  remove 
or  diminish  the  opportunities  of  exciting  discontent  in 
Jreland  by  the  arts  of  an  English  faction. 

Mr.  Sheridan  now  amused  the  house  by  animadvert 
ting  on  some  of  the  observations  of  Mr.  Cooke.  *  His 
mode  of  quieting  the  catholics,'  said  the  orator,  *  is  by 
making  them  desperate — by  telling  them  that  they  have 
notliing  to  hope  from  the  parliament/-^*-**  Dissatisfac- 
tion 
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tion  (says  the  pamphleteer)  would  sink  into  acqui»»^ 
csceiKe,  and  acquiescence  soften  into  content/' — '  A 
very  pretty  fentence,'  said  Mr.  Sheridan/  <  for  a  noveli 
But  what  right  has  this  author  to  assume,  that,  when 
the  union  fhall  have  taken  away  the  rights  of  the 
catholics,  their  dissatisfaction  will  sink  into  acquir 
«scence  ?  How  can  he  be  so  regardless  of  all  experience, 
or  of  all  established  policy,  as  to  conceive  that  such  a 
vAamber  of  persons  can  be  content  under  an  exclusion 
irom  civil  rights  on  account  of  religious  differences  f  * 

Having  argued  this  point,  he  ridiculed  the  remedy 
proposed  for  the  factious  spirit  of  the  English  opposi*'' 
tion.  If  the  speeches  of  the  members  to  whom  thfe 
ivriter  alluded  tended  to  inflame  the  Senators  of  Ireland, 
to  bring  the  representatives  of  that  country  into  the  very 
focils  of  sedition  did  not  seem  the  most  likely  means  of 
repressing  the  evil. 

In  answer  to  Mr.  Cooke's  argument  against  delay, 
4rawn  from  the  apprehensions  of  a  natural  termination 
of  the  life  of  a  great  personage,  and  the  risque  of  a 
change  of  miniftry,'  Mr.  Sheridan  made  no  other  re- 
mark, than  th^t  there  was  a  want  of  delicacy  in  the 
allusion.  With  respect  to  the  writer's  allegation  of  the 
probable  mischief  of  a  disagreement  between  the  legis- 
latures, he  observed  that  no  material  differences  had 
occurred,  or  were  likely  to  arise  ;  that,  in  the  affair  of 
.  the  propositions,  we  offered  v^hat  was  considered  as  a 
bounty,  which  the  Irish  rejected  on  account  of  the 
conditions  annexed  to  it ;  and  that,  in  the  case  of  the 
regency,  the  two  parliaments  wished  to  have  the 
same  person  on  different  terms.  On  the  topic  urged 
by  the  pamphleteer,  respecting  the  expediency  of  mak- 
ing use  of  a  time  of  war  and  embarrassment  to  ac- 
complish the  wishes  of  Britain,  in  return  for  the  ad- 
vantage 
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vantage  taken  by  the  Hibernian  volunteers  on  a  (orrnc^ 
occasion,  and  by  the  United  Irishmen  at  a  recent  per 
riod,  the  speaker  remarked,  that  the  indignation  of  every 
man  of  honor  must  be  roused  by  such  an  appeal  to  the 
spirit  of  revenge.  These  arguments  of  the  *  oflBcial 
promulgator  of  the  creed  of  the  Castle,*  he  faid,  *  veeigh- 
ed  so  lightly  against  the  disadvantages  of  tlie  measure^ 
that  he  could  not  but  condemn  the  precipitancy  with 
which  it  was  brought  forward. 

Besides  the  dangers  which  he  had  before  mentioned  as 
attendant  upon  the  scheme,  Mr,  Sheridan  stated  the 
risque  of  changes  in  our  political  system,  from  die 
introduction  of  one  hundred  members  into  the  Britrsh 
house  of  commons — members  who,  having  sacrifiped 
the  parliament  of  their  own  country,  might  not  be 
scrupulously  tender  of  the  British  constitution. — He 
afterwards  disputed  the  competency  of  the  Irish  le* 
gislature.  to  the  sacrifice  of  itself.  If  such  a  right 
should  be  allowed  to  that  parliament,  it  must  also  be 
supposed  to  belong  to  this  ;  a  circumstance  which 
would  tend  to  make  the  king  absolute,  and  to  vest 
in  him  for  ever  a  vigor  beyond  the  law.  It  had  once 
been,  asserted  by  an  able  statesman,  that,  even  if  the 
lords  and  commons  should  agree  to  annul  the  char- 
ters of  boroughs,  the  king  could  not  asserit  to  the 
measure.  If  this  doctrine  were  true,  the  parliament 
of  Ireland  would  not  be  justified  in  that  transfer  of 
itself  which  would  violate  its  former  constitution. 

After  some  other  remarks,  Mr.  Sheridan  concluded 
his  speech  with  an  amendment,  expressing  the  surprise 
and  deep  regret  with  which  the  bouse  learned  from  his 
majesty  that  the  final  adjustment,  which,  upon  hi^ 
gracious  recommendation,  took  pla.ce  between  the  king- 
do.ms  in  the  year  1782,  and  which,  by  the  declaration 

of 
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of  the  parliaments  of  both  countries,  placed  the  coil* 
nexion  between  them  upon  a  solid  and  permanent  basis^ 
had  not  produced  the  effects  expected  from  that  solemn 
settlement ;  and  alfo  intimating,  that  his  majesty's  faith- 
ful commons,  having  strong  reason  to  believe  that  it  was 
in  the  contemplation  of  his  ministers  to  propose  an 
union  of  die  legislatures  of  the  two  kingdoms,  notwith- 
standing the  said  adjustment,  felt  it  to  be  their  bounden 
duty,  impressed  as  they  were  with  the  most  serious  ap- 
prehensions of  the  consequences  of  such  a  proceeding 
at  diis  time,  to  take  the  curliest  opportunity  humbly  to 
implore  his  majesty  not  to  listen  to  the  counsel  of  those 
who  should  advise  or  promote  such  a  measi?;!:  '  .the 
present  crisis,  and  under  the  present  circumstances  of 
the  empire. 

Mr.  Canning  was  the  next  speaker  in  this  debate. 
He  first  answered  the  allegations  of  Mr.  Sheridan 
with  regard  to  the  adjustment  of  the  year  1782.  That 
agreement,  he  said,  was  termed  final  in  one  of  the  re- 
solutions then  adopted  ;  but,  from  a  subsequent  vote>  it 
appeared  that  the  idea  of  establishing  some  more  per- 
manent system  was  not  relinquished.  An  attention  to 
the  true  import  of  this  vote  would  remove  all  imputa- 
tion of  impropriety  and  inconsistency  from  the  jnea- 
Sure  now  proposed. — He  then  referred  to  ^  '  arks 
of  the  anti-ministerial  orator  on  the  situation  of  Ire- 
land, on  the  difficulties  vviAich  would  attend  any  attempt 
to  carry  a  measure  of  this  ::I  ire  into  execution,  and  on 
the  little  advantage  that  would  arise  if  it  should  be  ef- 
fedled.  That  the  situation  of  Ireland  was  at  all  times 
a  matter  of  great  importance  to  Britain,  was,  said  Mr., 
Canning,  a  point  that  required  no  argument  to  prove  ; 
but,  after  the  numerous  and  momentous  ^tnt%  which 
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had  been  witnessed  within  a  short  period,  this  country' 
was  more  particularly  interested  in  whatever  concerned 
that  kingdom*  The  events  to  which  he  alluded  were 
too  notorious  to  render  it  necessary  for  him  to  enlarge 
upon  them.  A  most  foul  rebellion  had  broken  out  in 
that  country,  which,  by  the  wise  and  vigorous  mea- 
sures of  government,  had  been  checked,  though  not 
totally  quelled ;  party  heats  and  animosities  still  existed ; 
factions  still  remained,  whdfe  leaders  did  not  merely 
aim  at  the  expulsion  of  this  or  that  set  of  ministers,  who 
aimed  not  at  a  partial  reform  vof  this  or  that  political 
abuse,  real  or  pretended  ; — but  whose  views  threatened 
the  a  tion  of  the  government  and  constitution 

cf  Ireland,  and  the  total  ruin  of  all  connexion  be- 
tween that  c  ^unt.  and  this  ?  All  who  reflected  on  these 
CTrcurilstances  could  not  but  feel  how  deeply  interested 
Great-Britain  must  be  in  the  fate  of  Ireland^  To 
convince  any  one  who  entertained  a  doubt  of  the 
existence  of  such  a  conspiracy,  he  would  not  recur 
to  the  verdicts  of  juries,  but  to  evidence  that  would 
leave  no  doubt  in  the  mind  of  any  impartial  man — evi- 
dence which  would  show  that  legal  acquittal  was  not 
always  a  proof  of  moral  innocence.  He  would  prove 
the  existence  of  a  confpiracy,  not  for  catholic  eman- 
cipatior*  -  -liiamentary  reform,  but  for  the  total  sub- 
version of  the  government,  and  for  the  complete  sepa- 
ration of  the  two  countries.  "He  would  prove  this  by 
the  avowals  of  self-convic  traitors— avowals,  not 
proceeding  from  a  penitence  for  past  guilt — not  from 
a  regret  of  the  evils  v/hich  they  had  brought  upon  the 
nation — not  from  an  apprehension  of  the  misfortunes 
^hich  might  ensue — not  from  a  wish  to  save  their 
country  from  the  calamitous  consequences  of  their  own 
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wickedncss--No  ;  such  was  nol,  he  was  sorry  to  say^ 
the  spirit  with  which  thofe  avowals  were  made.  The 
seditious  leaders  stiil  faid  to  themfelves,  <*  Though  you 
h^ve  for  the  present  defeated  the  treasonable  plans  which 
we  were  pursuing,  we  are  not  wholly  divested  of  hope.: 
though  you  have  detected  our  plots  (plots  which,  ex- 
cept for  the  vigilance  of  parliament  and  of  the  execu- 
tive government,  would  have  laid  the  capital  of  the 
country  in  ashes,  and  destroyed  every  thing  that  was 
valuable  or  dear  to  the  inhabitants} ;  though  you  have 
so  far  succeeded  in  discovering  our  conspiracies,  still 
we  have  hopes  ;  much  remains  behind ;  though  we 
have  failed  in  the  execution  of  our  projects,  we  con- 
sole ourselves  with  the  idea  that  they  will  at  one  time 
cr  other  be  accomplished.*'—'  After  the  detection,* 
(said  Mr,  Canning),  ♦  of  these  deep  and  damned  plots, 
IS  it  not  a  matter  of  urgent  necessity  to  devise  and  adopt 
the  most  effectual  means  of  counteracting  the  perni- 
cious consequences  that  might  otherwise  flow  from  then^ 
' — consequences  that  not  only  affect  the  continuance  of 
the  connexion  between  the  two  countries,  but  which 
deeply  strike  at  the  prosperity  and  very  existence  of 
both  ?'  ^ 

*  Hence,'  this  speaker  added,  *  the  high  importance  of 
the  object  was  evident.  It  was  not  the  making  of  a 
provincial  regulation,  the  adjustment  of  an  internal 
difference,  or  the  iarrangemen^  of  a  plan  for  balancing 
parties  ;  it  was  nothing  less  than  to  secure  Ireland  to 
us  anJ  to  herself,  and  dius  to  promote  the  happiness 
and  security  of  the  whole  empire.  Instead  of  the 
strange  mode  of  proceeding  which  the  honorable  gentle- 
naan  had  adopted,  by  requestiiig  the  house  to  treat  a  pro-^ 
positjioi)  of  this  immeiise  importance  with  such  unpre* 
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cedei\ted  contempt,  it  would  have  been  more  feir  an^ 
candid  to  point  out  the  imperfections  of  the  plan,  an4 
Co  wait  for  a  communication  of  the  particulai*$  of  that 
measure  which  he  wished  the  houfe  to  reject  without 
bearing.  It  would  be  a  more  statesman4ike  mode  of 
proceedings— it  would  be  more  consistent  with  that  patri- 
otism which  the  honorable  gentleman  professed,  and  for 
which  he  was  willing  to  give  him  credit— deliberately 
to  examine  this  plan  before  he  would  reject  it,  and 
then,  if  he  could  suggest  any  other  scheme  by  which 
ftuch  a  desirable  object  could  be  attained,  to  state  it  for 
the  consideration  of  the  house.  He  had  not,  how^ 
ever,  said  that  he  .possessed  any  such  plan  ;  and 
therefore  the  houfe  ought  not  to  reject  the  discussion  of 
that  which  was  now  proposed  to  them,— In  forming 
an  opinion  upon  this  momentous  subject,  Mr.  Can- 
ning said,  that  he  should  endeavour  to  collect  all  pos* 
sible  information  from  persons  the  best  acquainted  with 
the  state  of  the  kingdom.  It  was  far  from  his  wish,  in 
the  discussion  of  this  question,  to  take  any  uncandid 
advantage ;  and  therefore  he  w^  vefy  willing  to  ad* 
mit,  that  the  proposition  to  be  laid  before  the  housQ 
would  certainly  be  in  the  nature  of  an  union.  The  re-^ 
)>ellion  which  had  existed  could  be  repelled  only  hj 
force;  but,  on  the  supposition  of  its  being  entirely 
quelled,  he  would  ask  any  man,  what  he  deemed  the 
probable  issue  of  the  agitations  that  distracted  that 
country »  In  this  part  of  the  argument  he  CQuld  not 
avoid  alluding  to  a  book  which  Mr,  Sheridan  had 
attributed  to  th^  office  in  Ireland.  The  honorable 
gentl^Qli^h  seemed  jto  think  the  author  of  that  work 
highly  inconsistent  in  endeavouring  to  persuade  two 
gvta^t  bodies  of  people  that  their  interests  were  mutually 
/rc)|?Qn^ik2^l4^t    !$ut  ii  did  not  really  appear  to  Mr.  Cslik* 
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ning,  on  consideration  of  the  present  state  of  Ireland, 
that  there  AVas  any  thing  either  impolitic  or  inconsistent 
in  such  an  attempt.  As  the  best  mode  of  obtaining  in- 
formation was,  to  ask  the  parties  most  interested  in  the 
affair,  he  would  first  ask  those  who  were  the  warmest 
advocates  for  the  protestant  ascendency.  Of  a  work 
written  by  a  learned  and  ingenious  man  (Dr.  Duige- 
xian),  he  observed,  that  one  of  more  convincing  argu- 
ment and  more  sound  truth  he  had  never  seen.  The 
author,  he  thought,  had  confuted  his  antagonist,  Mr. 
Grattan,  in  the  completest  manner.  In  speaking  thus 
of  Dr.  Duigenan,  he  did  it  without  partiality,  because 
he  did  not  know  whether  that  gentleman  was  friendly 
to  the  union  or  not.  The  doctor  was  well  known  to 
be  decidedly  hostile  to  die  pretensions  of  the  catholics, 
insisting  on  their  exclusion  from  a  share  in  the  legisla- 
ture, or  in  any  of  the  great  offices  of  state ;  but  he  ad* 
mitted  at  the  same  time  that  the  necessity  of  that  exclu- 
sion would  be  done  away  by  the  adoption  of  some  plan 
similar  to  that  proposed  in  his  majesty's  message.  It 
was  stated  by  him  as  an  unavoidable  alternative,  either 
that  such  a  plan  must  be  adopted,  or  that  some  other 
must  be  devised  for  the  confirmation  of  the  protestant 
ascendency.  Either  the  laws  against  popery,  he  thought, 
ought  to  be  fully  re-enacted,  or  an  union  must  be  car- 
ried into  effect.  If  the  latter  scheme  should  be  adopted, 
the  re-enactment  would  be  unnecessary.  The  protes- 
tant party  seemed  willing  to  adopt  an  union,  or,  in  fail- 
ure of  it,  to  continue  a  struggle  for  every  thing  dear 
to  them  in  rights  and  pre-eminence,  3^nd  in  religion : 
without  an  union,  the  catholic  body  would  continue  a 
contest  for  complete  emancipation. 

Here  then  were  two  parties  in  opposition  to  each 
other,  agreeing,  however,  in  one  common  ppinion.  But 
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It  was  contended  that  this  was  an  improper  tirtie  for 
proposing  the  measure ;  yet,  if  an  union  would  quiet  the 
agitations  of  Ireland)  why  should  the  remedy  be  de- 
layed? If  two  combatants  could  be  parted,  it  would 
be  wrong  to  postpone  the  interference  till  all  the  mis- 
chiefs of  the  battle  should  have  taken  place.  Why 
should  the  parliament  of  either  country  suffer  the  ef- 
forts of  traitors  to  be  continued,  by  neglecting  the  only 
measure  that  could  effectually  counteract  them  ?  Would 
it  be  proper  to  wait  till  the  French  should  attempt  ano- 
ther invasion ;  or  would  it  be  prudent,  from  a  spirit  of 
delicacy,  which  might  wish  to  avoid  an  interference  be- 
tween national  parties,  to  neglect  an  opportunity  of  se- 
curing Ireland  from  the  grasp  of  France  ?  The  pre- 
sent time  seemed  particularly  proper  for  the  scheme  of 
union  ;  and  one  of  the  effects  that  would  speedily  result 
from  it  would  be  the  removal  of  a  considerable  part  of 
that  armed  force  which  excited  the  jealousy  of  the  last 
speaker.  That  the  deliberations  of  the  Irish  legisla- 
ture had  been  influenced  by  the  terrors  of  that  army, 
or  that  the  freedom  of  speech  had  been  takeq  away, 
Mr.  Canning  was  unwilling  to  admit.  No  evidence  of 
such  intimidation,  he  said,  could  be  adduced;  nor 
could  it  be  supposed  that  a  parliament  vested  with  con- 
stitutional power  would  proceed  to  the  discussion  of  the 
question  under  such  an  influence. — Adverting  to  the  al- 
leged dismission  of  officers  of  the  crown  for  being  un- 
friendly to  the  union,  he  justified  the'  conduct  of  the 
ministry  towards  sir  John  Parnell,  whose  opposition  to 
a  measure  of  such  importance  would  render  him  a 
very  unfit  associate,  and  migl>t  excite  doubts  of  the 
sincerity  of  the  coiirt. He  also  obviated  a  compari- 
son which  had  been  drawn  between  the  proposed  union 
and  the  French  mpde  of  incorporation.  In  what  fea- 
G  3  tures> 
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tures,  he  asked,  did  the  pretended  resemWaiicc  consist? 
Did  the  formation  of  a  common  cause  between  nations 
similar  in  laws,  in  language,  in  manners,  and  in  ha^ 
bits — connected  by  the  ties  of  blood,  and  bound  toge- 
ther by  commercial  benefits— resemble  the  practice  of 
French  fraternity  ?  No ;  it  was  of  a  very  diffcrerit 
Stamp,  and  was  particularly  calculated  to  promote  the 
prosperity  of  the  inferior  nation,  not  to  oppress  it,  as 
had  recently  been  the  case  in  the  principality  of  Pied- 
mont, which  the  fierce  republicans  had  wrested  from 
the  hands  of  its  persecuted  sovereign. 

Mr,  Canning  added,  that  the  state  of  Ireland  rendered 
an  union  expedient  for  her  security,  as  by  such  a  scheme 
the  assistance  which  she  required  would  be  motie  con- 
veniently and  effectually  afforded  than  by  any  other 
plan.     The  offer,  at  least,  merited  the  deliberate  notice 
of  the  Hibernian  parliament.     It  ought  to  be  consi* 
dered,  that  some  of  the  principles  of  the  French  revo* 
lution  had  made  a  gi'eat  impression  upon  the  inhabi-^ 
tants  of  Ireland,  poor  and  uncivilised  as  the  generality 
of  them  were,  and  distracted  by  religious  feuds ;  and 
that  the  enemy  still  hoped  to  profit  by  the  favorable  dis- 
positions of  a  part  of  that  nation.     To  extinguish  such 
hopes,  to  put  Ireland  out  of  danger,  both  from  her  fo- 
reign and  domestic  enemies,  and  in  every  point  of  view 
to  improve  her  condition,  were  the   objects  of   the 
proposed  union.     It  was  not  the  fault  of  the  people 
that  the  country  was  in  such  a  situation  5  they  wanted 
commerce,  they  wanted  capital,  they  wanted  a  parti- 
cular class  of  men  to  connect  the  highest  and  the  lowest 
orders  of  society,  so  as  to  harmonise  the  whole.    But  it 
-was  not  a  mere  act  of  parliament  that  would  accomplish 
these  great  and  beneficial  objects :  it  was  only  a  cop- 
nexion  witlx  a  country  which  had  capital,  which  had 

commerce. 
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commerte,  which  had  a  respeetahle  middle  class   of 
men,  that  could  effect  the  desired  change* 

As  flot  only  the  time  of  the  offer  was  disapproved  by 
Mr,  Sheridan,  but  also  the  manner  irt  which  it.  had 
been  brdught  forward,  Mr.  Canning  observed,  that,  if 
this  proposition  had  followed  a  series  of  attempts  on  the 
part  of  England  to  injure  Ireland,  it  might  then  have 
some  appearance  of  unfairness ;  but,  he  asked,  was 
that  the  case  ?  was  this  the  first  remedy  that*  England 
had  proposed,  or  had  she  ever  refused,  assistance  to  Ire- 
land ?  It  had  been  said,  that  for  the  space  of  three 
bundled  years  we  had  oppressed  Ireland*.  He  had  not 
been  long  in  parliament,  and  consequently  had  lictle  of 
the  guilt  of  that  oppression  to  answer  for ;  but  for  th^ 
last  twenty  years  the  conduct  of  England  had  beea  a 
series  of  concessions.  The  Irisli  wanted  an  octennial 
parliament ;  it  was  granted.  They  wished  for  an  init* 
pendent  legislature ;  and  they  had-  their  wish.  They 
desired  a  free  trade ;  and  it  was  given  to  them.  A  vetf 
large  body  of  the  people  of  Ireland  desired  a  repeal  of  a 
part  of  the  penal  code  which  they  deemed  oppressive  i 
and  the  repeal  was  granted.  The  honorable  gentleman 
had  spoken  as  if  nothing  had  been  done  for  Ireland  but 
what  she  extorted,  and  what  she  had  a  right  to  de- 
mand^ he  seemed  to  think  that  past  favors  wfcre  no 
proofs  of  kindness.  But  it  might  be  proper  to  ask 
that  gentleman,  whether  an  independent  country  could 
demand  a  trade  to  our  colonies  as  a  matter  of  right,  or 
could  claim  the  liberty  of  sending  her  commodities  into 
this  country,  in  order  to  be  re-exported  with  English  boun-^ 
ties,  as  a  point  of  right  ?  It^vas  undoubtedly  expedient 
that  these  advantages  should  be  given  to  Ireland,  becatlsd 
her  prosperity  is  the  prosperity  of  England ;  but  they 
o  4  were 
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were  not  privileges  which  she  could  claim  as  matters  of 
right. 

Mr.  Canning  concluded  with  recommending  a  strict 
attention  to  his  majesty's  proposal,  as  tlie  only  great 
and  comprehensive  view  that  had  ever  been  taken  of 
the  affairs  of  Ireland,  and  with  declaring  his  opposi- 
tion to  Mr.  Sheridan's  amendment,  as  it  would  del^ar 
the  Irish  from  obtaining  that  relief  which  their  necessi* 
ties  and  their  danger  demanded. 

Mr.  Jones  objected  to  the  proposal  of  union  on  va- 
rious grounds.  It  was,  he  said,  an  unseasonable  mea- 
sure, while  the  rebellion  was  yet  unquelled,  as  it 
seemed  likely  to  promote  the  distractions  of  the  coun- 
try. Being  unsolicited  by  the  Irish,  who  w;^  the  best 
judges  of  its  expediency,  it  was  ill  calculate  l?\!y  allay 
their  discontent ;  and,  if  it  should  be  adopted,  it  might 
inflame  the  contest  by  exppsing  its  adversaries  to  mili- 
tary vengeance.  It  resembled  French  fraternisation, 
rather  than  amicable  or  cordial  union :  it  was  contrary 
to  the  genuine  principles  of  justice  and  to  the  true  rights 
of  man. 

After  Mr.  Sheridan,  in  explanation,  had  briefly  sup- 
ported the  opinions  which  he  had  delivered,  Mr.  Pitt 
oflTered  himself  to  notice,  as  a  defender  of  ihe  address, 
and  of  the  general  principle  of  the  proposed  union. 
The  address,  he  said,  would  only  pledge  the  house  to 
take  into  serious  consideration  a  subject  which  was  ear- 
nestly recommended  to  its  notice,  and  which  was  closely 
connected  with  the  interest  of  the  British  empire.  Tlie 
mover  of  the  amendment,  however,  had  deprecated  all 
deliberation  upon  the  subject,  and  even  insinuated  that 
the  Irish  parliament  had  not  the  power  of  carrying  the 
result  of  its  deliberations  into  effect,  if  it  should  deter- 
mine 
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mine  in  favor  of  an  union,  without  an  appeal  to  the 
people.     This  position,  if  true,  would  be  applicable  to 
the  parliaments  of  both  countries,  the  rights  and  privi- 
leges of  both  being  the  same ;  and  it  would  thence  fol- 
low, that  the  English  legislature  had  no. authority  to 
settle  the  union  with  Scotland — an  union  under  which 
the  laws  of  both  countries  had  been  improved,  property 
had  been  protected,  and  the  prosperity  of  Great -Britain 
had  been  highly  augmented.     Such  a  position  would 
invalidate  the  acts  of  the  last  ninety  years,  and  tend  to 
an  annihilation  of  the   authority  of  parliament, — To 
€ay  that  the  mmisters  wished  to  surprise  the  house  into 
this  measure,  was  also  an  ill-founded  assertion ;  for  they 
had  rather-  been  scrupulous   in  the  opposite  extreme. 
An  adi-     '  merely  general  had  been  proposed;  a  day 
had  been*  mentioned  for  a  communication  of  the  out- 
line of  the  plan ;  the  discussion  of  particulars  would  be 
postponed ;  and  the  parliament  would  not  be  requested 
to  determine  upon   the  measure    before   ample   time 
should  have  been  allowed  for  deliberation.     The  ques  - 
tion  therefore  was,  whether  the  house  should  proceed 
in  this  grave  and  solemn  manner,  or  should,  without 
examination,  pr'#nounce  the  union  to  be  unnecessary, 
dangerous,    or  impracticable.     If  the  honorable  gen- 
tleman had  die  kast  expectation  of  persuading  a  majo- 
rity to  agree  with  him,  he  ought  to  prove,  either  that 
the  present  state  of  Ireland  required  no  remedy,  or 
that,  if  some  remedial  attempts  should  appear  to  he  re- 
quisite for  curing  the  disorders   of  the  country,    an 
union  would  not  accomplish  that   desirable   purpose. 
That  gentleman  and  his  friends  had,  in  the  course  of 
many  years,  loudly  complained  of  the  mismanagement 
of  the  affairs  of  Ireland, , expatiated  on  the  deformity 
of  its  constitution,  and  lamented  the  miseries  of  its  in^ 
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habitants ;  but  now  they  seemed  to  have  forgotten  thcst 
grounds  of  clamor^  or  to  tHink  that  the  cure  of  the  re- 
tnaining  evils  might  Safely  be  left  to  the  operation  of 
time.  Would  it  not,  hov^xver,  be  more  prudent  to 
apply  a  promising  remedy  at  the  present  time,  than  to 
risque  the  effects  of  long  delay,  by  which  the  evils  of  the 
country  might  be  aggravated  and  embittered?  These 
evils  had  a  deep  root,  being  involved  in  the  prevailing 
character,  manners,  and  habits  of  the  people,  In  their 
want  of  knowlege  and  intelligence,  in  the  state  of 
Property,  in  the  separation  between  certain  classes,  and 
in  the  rancor  of  religious  dissensions*  Catholic  eman- 
cipation and  parliamentary  reform  had  been  recom*- 
mepded  as  remedies;  but  there  was  little  doubt  that  these 
pretences  covered  dangerous  designs.  If  those  objects 
could  be  -obtained  by  calm  investigation,  and  should 
seem  adequate  correctives,  few  would  decline  an  ac*- 
quiescence  in  them.  *  But  (added  Mr.  Pitt)  if  the  state 
of  society  is  such,  that  laws,  however  wise  in  them^. 
selves,  will  be  ineffectual  as  to  their  object  until  the 
manners  and  customs  of  the  people  are  altered — if  men 
are  in  a  state  of  poverty  in  which  it  is  impossible  tliat 
they  can  have  any  comfort — if  the  progress  of  civilisa- 
tion depends  in  a  great  measure  upon  the  distribution 
of  wealth — ^if  the  improvement  of  that  wealth  depends 
much  upon  the  distribution  of  capital — if  all  the  ad- 
vantages to  be  derived  from  an  increase  of  national 
wealth  depend  much  upon  the  temper  of  the  inhabi- 
tants—if those  advantages,  together  with  the  still 
greater  advantage  of  mental  improvement,  are  all  rbr 
tarded  by  the  distractions  and  divisions  of  party,  by  the 
blind  zeal  and  phrensy  of  religious  prejudices,  by  old 
and  furious  family  feuds — if  all  these  causes  combiner 
to  make  a  country  wretched,  what  is  the  remedy? 

A  legis- 
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A  legislature  standing  aloof  from  local  party  ctm* 
flexion,  sufficiently  removed  from  the  influence  of  con* 
tending  factions  to  be  advocate  or  champion  of  neither 
*— being  so  placed  as  to  have  no  superstitious  reverence 
for  the  names  and  prejudices  of  ancient  families  diat 
have  so  long  enjoyed  the  monopoly  of  certain  public 
patronages  and  property  which  custom  has  sanctionedt 
and  which  modern  necessity  may  justify — a  legislature 
that  will  neither  give  way  to  the  haughty  pretensions  of 
a  few,  nor  open  the  door  to  popular  inroads,  to  cla- 
mor, or  to  the  invasion  of  all  sacred  forms  and  regula- 
rities, under  the  false  and  imposing 'colors  of  philo*- 
scphical  improvement  in  the  art  of  government.  This 
is  what  is  wanted  for  Ireland.  Where  is  it  to  be  found  ? 
In  the  country  where  the  evils  which  I  have  enumerated 
exist,  or  in  this? — Where  should  that  legislature  deli- 
berate ?  In  a  'place  where  the  utmost  effort  of  what  i^ 
called  patriotism  amounts  to  nothing  more  than  an  aim 
at  temporary  popularity,  as.  is  evident  from  what  ha» 
happened,  or  in  a  place  wlicre  the  discussion  is  calm 
and  temperate  ?  Certainly  the  latter — that  is,  in  Eng- 
land. To  neglect  the  establishment  of  such  a  legisla- 
ture, when  it  is  possible  to  do  so,  is  an  imprudence 
which  nothing  can  justify.* 

*  In  farther  reply  to  Mr.  Sheridan,  the  minister  ob-. 
^served,  *  It  was  said  by  the  honorable  gentleman  that' 
this  country  had  oppressed  Ireland  for  three  hundred, 
years  :  that  is  not  a  point  to  which  I  assent ;  but  I  will 
«ay  that  for  one  hundred  years  this  country  has  followed 
a  very  narrow  policy  with  regard  to  that  kingdotn.- 

When  the  connexion  with  Ireland  was  something  more 
than  a  name,  when  that  connexion  was  ascertained, 
and  the  imperial  parliament  of  this  country  exercised  a, 
supremacy  over  Ireland,  it  did  happen  that  during  that 

period 
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period  ihe  narrow  policy  of  Great-Britain,  influenced 
by  views  of  commercial  advantage,  tainted  and  per- 
verted by  selfish  motives,  treated  Ireland  with  illibe- 
''rality  and  neglect,  and  did  not  look  upon  her  prosperity^ 
as  that  of  the  empire  at  large-  I  reprobated,  as  muck 
as  the  honorable  gentleman,  that  harrow-minded  policy 
as  mischievous  and  pregnant  with  the  most  fatal  conse- 
quences to  both  kingdoms.  These  jealousies,  however, 
will  be  buried  by  the  plan  which  will  soon  be  brought 
forward. — We  all  have  in  our  mouths  a  sentence,  im- 
porting that  eveiy  good  Englishman  and  good  Irishman 
feel  we  must  stand  or  fall  together  ;  that  we  should  live 
and  die  together ;  and  yet  without  such  a  measure  as 
that  which  is  about  to  be  proposed  to  you,  there  can 
be  no  security  for  the  continuance  of  that  sentiment. 
The  happiness  of  both  countries  ought  to  be  perpetual. 
As  it  stands  now,  it  is  liable  to  a  thousand  accidents — 
it  depends  upon  the  violence  of  the  moment ;  it  may  be 
governed  upon  views  of  temporary  popularity,  or  by 
the  personal  convenience  of  a  few  individuals ;  a  te- 
nure upon  which  the  happiness  of  a  nation  ought  never 
to  depend.* 

Of  the  settlement  of  the  year  1782  lie  said^  *  Tlie 
very  authors  of  the  measure  were  not  satisfied  with 
their  own  work,  as  appears  from  the  journals  of  the 
house.  They  saw  the  imperfections  of .  their  ovva 
measure;  and,  as  a  supplement,  it  was  recorded  on 
the  journals,  that  such  other  terms  should  be  settled  aSr 
,  should  be  agreed  on  between  the  two  nations.  But  no- 
thing has  been  done  to  give  it  effect,  and  tlierefore  I 
'  have  their  own  authority  to  say  that  it  is  defective.' 

He  added,  that  it  was  incumbent  on  those  gentle- 
men to  show  the  bad  tendency  of  the  present  measure, 
rather  than  requisite  for  its  advocates  tp  enlsifge  on  its 
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probable  benefits  ;  for  the  conduct  of  the  former  pro- 
claimed the  necessity  of  making  some  new  attempt  in 
favor  of  Ireland.  Those  who  sanctioned  the  indepen- 
dence of  the  Hibernian  parliament,  without  any  se- 
curity that  the  two  legislatures  would  never  differ  essen- 
tially upon  any  point  in  which  the  happiness  of  the 
British  empire  might  be  involved,  were  particularly  bound 
to  show  that  such  a  difference  wa$  not  likely  to  happen, 
or  that  it  might  easily  be  remedied.  *  How  stands  the 
case  in  point  of  experience  ?  Is  there  a  probability,  or 
is  there  not,  that  the  parliaments  of  the  two  countiies 
may  differ  upon  a  point  that  may  be  essentially  inter- 
esting to  the  British  empire  ?  I  say  you  have  a  guide 
upon  that  subject ;  you  may  profit  by  experience — I 
hieap  by  the  case  of  the  regency.  The  honorable 
gentleman  says  that  there  was  no  difference  between 
the  parliaments  as  to  the  regent.  There  was,  indeed, 
no  difierence  as  to  the  per/on  who  was  to  be  regent; 
but  there  was  an  essential  difference  as  to  the  principle 
on  which  that  person  was  to  be  regent :  the  Irish  par- 
liament decided  on  one  principle,  the  British  parliament 
on  another ;  their  agreement  with  regard  to  the  person 
was  accidental  ;  and  upon  the  distinct  principles  on 
which  they  proceeded,  they  might  as  well  have  differed 
in  the  choice  of  the  person  who  was  to  be  regent 
as  in  the  adjusti^ient  of  the  powers  which  were  to 
be  granted  to  him.  He  would  have  been  regent  in 
one  capacity  in  one  country,  and  in  a  capacity  directly 
the  reverse  in  the  other.  It  therefore  followed  that 
the  office  might,  upon  grounds  equally  justifiable,  have 
been  vested .  in  distinct  persons.  Will  any  man,  with 
«o  instructive  an  example  before  his  eyes,  talk  with  sin- 
cerity of  a  final,  adjustment  ?  Will  any  man  tell  us 
that  the  security  of  the  empire  is  in  its  present  view 
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fe^unded  on  a  permanent  basis  ?  Is  not  this  an  instance  o€ 
9  material  diiFercncc  upon  a  point  that  was  essential  to 
the  welfare  of  the  British  empire ;  and  what  security; 
13^  there  tl^t  an  essential  diiFerence  upcxi  some  other 
fxbject  may  not  hereafter  occur  between  the  parlia- 
ments ?  Will^hen  any  one  say»  that  there  is  no  ueces^ 
aaty  for  arrangement,  for  securing  an  uniformity  of 
opinion  on  points  essential,  to  the  existence  of  the  eni- 
pu'Cy  and  guarding  against  all  those  evils  which  must 
aur^Cr  when  two  bodies,  which  should  act  in  concert^ 
qaove  in  contrary  directions  ?  That  they  have  not  hi- 
tfier(o  difFt^red  in  the  great  and  momentous  events  which 
hsLVC  beon  agitated  before  parliament,  is  a  good  for* 
Jtnne  which  has  arisen  from  one  general  cause  from 
fiit  union  of  all  descriptions  of  pefsons  against  one 
cooiRkoa  enemy,  with  the  exception  only  of  a  few» 
whose  counsels,  happily  for  both  countries,  and  for 
ihc  civilised  part  of  the  world,  have  lost  all  their  influence. 
*  But  can  any  man  say  that  such  difference  as  wa* 
manifested  in  the  time  of  the  regency  will  never  occur 
again?  When  we  come  to  treat  of  peace,  for  instance, 
or  to  consider  the  subject  of  alliance  with  any  foreign 
power,  or  any  question  of  trade  or  commerce,  may  not 
local  prejudices  (I  say  prejudices,  for  they  have  great 
influence)  occasion  a  difference  between  the  legislatures 
i^cn  poinds  that  may  be  essential  to  the  welfare  of  the 
British  empire  ?  A  party  in  England  may  give  to  the 
throne  one  species  of  advice  by  its  parliament ;  a  party 
in  Ireland  may  give  counsel  directly  opposite.  What 
would  have  been  the  consequence  both  to  England  and 
Ireland,  had  the  dissensions  in  Ireland  been  the  same  in 
point  of  force  against  the  executive  government  in  par- 
liament, since  the  commencement  of  the  present  war, 
as  tl^y  were  at  the  time  when  the  Irish  propositions 
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were  rejected  ?  If,  in  die  present  contest,  the  leaders  of 
opposition  should  have  ^s  much  influence  in  Ireland  as 
they  formerly  possessed,  a  vote  for  peace  may  pass, 
and  the  efforts  of  Great-Britain  may  be  paralysed. 
Will  the  honoraUe  genderaan  tell  me,  that  the  parlia* 
snent  of  Ireland  may  not  in  such  a  case  neutralise  its 
ports,  prevent  the  raising  of  recruits  for  the  army  and 
navy,  strike  a  fatal  blow  at  the  power,  and  endanger 
the  existence  of  the  empire  ?  Let  any  man  maturely 
reflect  on  the  dangers  that  may  result  from  the  pre- 
sent situation  of  both  countries;  and  he  will  trem- 
ble at  the  perils  to  which  they  are  ^exposed.  Un* 
der  these  circumstances,  can  we  do  justice  to  either 
country  if  we  neglect  to  bring  forward  the  proposal  of 
union  ?* 

After  a  renewed  exposure  of  the  deplorable  state  of 
Ireland,  and  an  additional  enforcement  of  the  necessity 
of  incorporating  that  realm  with  Great-Britain,  he  said, 
♦  I  see  the  case  so.  plainly,  and  I  feel  it  so  strongly,  that 
no  apparent  or  probable  difficulty,  no  fear  of  toil,  or 
apprehension  of  a  loss  of  popularity,  shall  deter  me 
from .  making  every  exerdon  to  accomplish  the  great 
work,  on  which,  I  am  persuaded,  depend  the  internal 
tranquillity  of  Ireland,  the  general  interest  of  the  Bri- 
tish empire,  and  perhaps  the  happiness  of  a  great  part 
of  the  habitable  world.' 

When  the  question  was  put  for  the  amendment,  it 
was  rejected  without  a  division ;  and  the  address  was 
immediately  voted.  After  a  short  interval,  the  subject 
was  more  fully  discussed  and  .debated. 

On  the  31st  of  January,  the  message  being  again 
read,  Mr.  Pitt  rose,  and  in  a  long  speech  supported 
the  grand  object  which  his  sovereign  recommended.  He 
began  with  a  r^ferenge  to  the  late  proceedings  of  the 
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house  of  commons  in  Ireland.  That  the  parliament^ 
of  that  kingdom  had  the  right  and  the  power  of  reject- 
ing a  proposition  of  this  nature,  he  did  not  presume  to 
deny  ;  yet,  convinced  as  he  was  that  the  measure 
would  not  only  tend  to  the  general  benefit  of  the  em- 
pire of  Great-Britain,  but  would  particularly  increase 
Vhe  prosperity  and  ensure  the  safety  of  Ireland,  he 
deeply  lamented  the  unfavorable  reception  of  the  scheme. 
He  did  not  mean  to  speak  disrespectfully  of  the  conduct 
of  the  Irish  house  of  commons  ;  but,'  while  V.e  admitted 
and  respected  tlieir  rights,  he  felt  that,  as  a  rrt'-^b^'r  of 
the  parliament  of  Great-Britain,  he  also  had  '  a  right 
to  exercise  and  a  duty  to  perform.'  /^'^^  '  /y  was  to 
express,  as  distinctly  as  he  could,'''  ..  '  leial  nature 
and  outline  of  a  plan  which  he  consid^rccl  as  pregnant 
with  the  most  important  advantages.  If  the  British 
parliament,  upon  full  explanation  and  after  mature  de- 
liberation, should  be  inclined  to  favor  the  scheme,  he 
would  propose  that  its  opinion  should  remain  recorded 
as  a  determination  by  which  it  would  abide,  leaving  to 
the  dispassionate  judgement  of  the  legisl^  ture  of  Irelahd 
the  future  adoption  or  rejection  of  tl       "-  n. 

With  regard  to  the  general  p^inci^  '  the  measure, 
it  was  not  probable,  he  said,  that  any  •  r  difference 
of  opinion  would  arise  among  those  whom  he  addressed, 
as,  on  a  former  day,  both  sides  of  the  house  seemed  to 
consider  a  perpetual  connexion  between  Great-Britain 
and  Ireland  as  essential  to  the  true  interests  of  both.  He 
dill  not  merely  wish,  however,  for  the  maintenance  of 
that  connexion  as  tending  to  add  to  the  general  strength 
cf  the  empire ;  he  wished  for  the  maintenance  of  it 
with  a  peculiar  regard  to  the  local  interests  of  Ireland, 
with  a '  regard  to  every  thing  that  could  give  to  that 
country  iis  due  weight  and  importance,  as  a  great  mem- 
ber 
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ber  of  the  empire^  furnish  it  with  the  means  of  im* 
proving  all  its  great  natural  resources,  and  admit  it  to  a 
full  participation  of  the  blessings  so  eminently  enjoyed 
by  Great-Britain, 

*  Considering  the  subject  in  this  point  of  view  (to 
use  the  words  of  the  minister),  and  assuming  it  as  a 
proposition  not  to  be  controverted,  that  it  is  the  duty  of 
diose  who  wish  to  promote  the  interest  and  prosperity 
of  both  countries,  to  maintain  the  strongest  connexion 
between  them,  let  -  ^  ask,  what  is  the  situation  of  af- 
fairs that  has  called  us  to  the  discussion  of  this  subject  ? 
This  very  connexion,  the  necessity  of  which  has  been 
admitted  on  all  hands,  has  been  attacked  by  foreign 
enemies  ^'  ■--•'*•:  fir-  traitors.  The  dissolution  of  this 
connexion  is  i'-  great  object  of  the  hostility  of  the 
common. "enemies  of  both  countries ;  it  is  almost  the 
only  remaining  hope  with  which  they  now  continue 
the  contest.  Baffled  and  defeated  as  they  have  hitherto 
been,  they  still  retain  the  hope,  they  are  still  meditating 
attempts,  to  dissolve  that  connexion.  In  how  many 
instances  already  the  defeat  of  their  hostile  designs  has 
been  turned  to  the  confirmation  of  our  strength  and  se- 
curity, I  need  not  e:..umerate.  God  grant  that  in  this 
instance  the  fav<  of  Divine  Providence,  which- has 
in  so  manj  ui  .i.*"'  protected  this  empire,  may  again 
be  manifested !  and  that  the  attempts  of  the  enemy 
to  separate  the  two  countries  may  ultimately  tend 
to  knit  them  more  closely  together,  to  strengthen 
a  connexion,  the  best  pledge  for  the  happiness  of  both, 
and  thus  add  to  that  power  which  forms  the  chief  bar- 
rier to  the  civilised  world  against  the  destructive  prin- 
ciples, the  dangerous  projects,  and  the  unexampled 
usurpation  of  France  !  This  connexion  has  been  at- 
tacked not  only  by  the  avowed  enemies  of  both  coun- 
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tries,  but  by  internal  treason  acting  in  concert  with 
the  designs  of  the  enemy ;  internal  treason,  which  en- 
grafted Jacobinism  on  the  diseases  necessarily  growing 
out  of  the  state  and  condition  of  Ireland. 

*  A  close  connexion  with  Ireland  being  thus  allowed 
to  be  essential  to  the  interests  of  both  countries^  and  this 
connexion  being  dangerously  attacked,  let  it  not  be  in- 
sinuated that  it  is  unnecessary,  much  less  improper,  at 
this  arduous  and  important  crisis,  to  see  whether  some 
new  arrangements,  some  fundamental  regulations,  are 
not  requisite,  to  guard  against  the  threatened  danger. 
The  foreign  and  domestic  enemies  of  these  kingdoms 
have  shewn,  that  they  think  this  the  vulnerable  paint 
in  which  we  may  be  most  successfully  attacked.  Let  us 
derive  advantage,  if  we  can,  from  their  hostility ;  let 
us  profit  by  the  designs  of  those  who,  if  their  conduct 
displays  no  true  wisdom,  at  least  possess  in  an  eminent 
degree  that  species  of  wisdom  which  is  calculated  for 
the  promotion  of  mischief.  They  know  upon  what 
footing  the  connexion  rests  at  this  moment  between 
the  countries  ;  and  they  feel  tlie  most  ardent  hope,  that 
the  two  parliaments  will  be  infatuated  enough  not  to 
render  their  designs  abortive,  by  fixing  that  connexion 
upon  a  more  solid  basis. 

*  These  circumstances,  I  am  sure,  will  not  be  de- 
nied ;  and  if  upon  other  grounds  we  had  any  doubt^ 
these  alone  ought  to  induce  us,  deliberately  and  dispas- 
sionately, to  review  the  situation  of  the  two  countries^ 
and  to  endeavour  to  find  out  a  proper  remedy  for  an  evil^ 
the  existence  of  which  is  too  apparent.  It  requires 
merely  a^  moment's  reflexion,  for  any  man  who  has 
marked  the  progress  of  events,  to  decide  upon  the  true 
state  and  character  of  this  connexion.  It  is  evidi;ntly 
one  that  does  not  afford  the  degree  of  security  which^ 
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cten  in  times  less  dangerous  and  less  critical  than  the 
present,  would  have  been  necessary  to  enable  the  em- 
pire to  avail  itself  of  its  strength  and  resources, 

*  When  I  last  addressed  the  house  on  this  subject,  I 
stated  that  the  settlement  of  the  year  1782,  far  from 
deserving  the  name  of  a  final  adjustment^  wras  one  that 
left  the  connexion  between  Great-Britain  and  Ireland 
exposed  to  all  the  attacks  of  party  and  all  the  effects  of 
accident.     That  settlement  consisted  in  the  demolition 
of  the  system  which  before  held  the  two  countries  to- 
gether.    Let  me  not  be  understood  as  expressing  any 
tegret  at  the  termination  of  that  system.     I  disapproved 
it,  because  I  thought  it  was  unworthy  of  the  liberality  of 
Great-Britain,  and  injurious  to  the  interests  of  Ireland. 
But  to  call  that  a  system  in  itself — to  call  that  a  glo- 
rious fabric  of  human  wisdom^  which  is  no  more  than 
the  mere  demolition  of  another  system — is  a  perversion 
of  terms  yv^hich,  however  prevalent  of  late,  can  only 
be  the  effect  of  gross  misconception  or  of  great  hypo- 
crisy.    We  boast  that  we  have  done  every  thing,  when 
we  have  merely  destroyed  all  that  before  existed,  with- 
out substituting  any  thing  in  its  place.     Such  was  the 
Snal  adjustment  of  1782  ;  and  I  can  prove  it  to  be  so, 
not  only  from  the  plainest  reasoning,  but  by  the  opi- 
nion which  the  British  parliament  expressed  at  that 
very  time.     I   can  prove  it  by  the  declared  opinion  of 
the  very  ministers  by  whom  it  was  proposed  and  con- 
ducted.    I  refer,  for  w^hat  I  have  said,  to  prqofs  which 
they  will  find  it  very  difficult  to  answer  ;  I  mean  their 
own  acts,  which  will  plainly  shew  their  opinion  of  the 
necessity  of  a  new  system.* 

Mr.  Pitt  then  quoted  the  parliamentary  journals,  to 
prove  that  the  repeal  of  the  declaratory  act  was  not    . 
considered  by  the  minister  of  the  day  as  preclusive  -of 
endeavours  for  the  formation  of  an  ulterior  settlement 
Ha  between,  . 
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betv^een  the  kingdoms  ;  for,  under  hb  auspices,  an  ad- 
dress had  been  voted»  requesting  his  majesty  to  take 
such  measures  as  might  *  establish,  by  mutual  consent^ 
the  connexion  between  this  kingdom  and  Ireland 
upon  a  solid  and  permanent  bafis/  No  measures  of 
that  kind,  however,  had  since  been  adopted.  The  two 
countries  were  left  with  separate  and  independent  legisla- 
tures, connected  only  by, the  identity  of  the  executive 
government ;  and  that  this  was  not  a  sufficient  tie  to 
unite  them  in  time  of  peace,  to  consolidate  their  strength 
in  time  of  war,  to  give  ^  to  Ireland  her  full  share  of 
commercial  and  political  advantages,  or  jto  both  na« 
tions  a  due  degree  of  strength  and  prosperity,  might  be 
strongly  and  truely  maintained.  On  this  head  he  referred 
to  the  opinion  of  Mr»  Foster,  who  was  chancellor 
of  the  exchequer  in  Ireland  at  the  time  when  the  com- 
mercial propositions  were  brought  forward.  That  mi- 
nister then  said,  *  Things  cannot  remain  as  they  are* 
Commercial  jealousy  is  roused ;  it  will  increase  with 
two  independent  legislatures ;  and,  without  an  united 
interest  in  commerce,  in  a  commercial  empire,  political 
union  will  receive  many  shocks,  and  separation  of  in^ 
terestmust  threaten  separation  of  connexion;  which 
every  honest  Irishman  must  shudder  to  look  at,  as  a  pos- 
sible event/  Mr.  Pitt  quoted  these  expressions  to  prove 
that  Mr.  Foster  considered  the  situation  of  the  two 
countries,  after  the  adjustment  of  1782,  as  leading  to  the 
danger  of  a  separation,  and  that  the  arrangements  of  that 
year  were  not  deemed  final  even  by  those  who  now  men* 
tioned  them  in  that  light  with  a  view  of  counteracting 
the  present  measure. 

Mr.  Pitt  added,  that  the  evils  apprehended  by  Mr. 
Foster  could  only  be  remedied  bv  two  means— either 
by  a  commercial  compact,  similar  to  that  which  was  re- 
jected in  1785,  or  by  an  union  of  the  two  legislatures. 

The 
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The  inadequacy  of  the  existing  connexion  to  the  pre* 
vention  of  danger,  he  said,  evidently  appeared  in  the 
•case  of  the  regency,  which,  though  vested  in  one  per- 
son, would  have  been  enjoyed  by  different  tenures  in 
the  two  kingdoms,  with  the  great  risque  of  a  separa- 
tion. Its  imperfection  would  have  more  strikingly  ap* 
peared  if  the  two  parliaments  had  differed  on  the  sub* 
ject  of  the  present  war-  '  ■  if,  while  one  voted  it  to  be 
just  and  necessary,  the  other  had  pronounced  it  unjust, 
unnecessary,  and  hostile  to  the  principles  of  humanity 
and  freedom.  A  disagreement  on  such  a  question 
would  have  been  pregnant  with  great  peril. 

He  then  stated,  in  the  following  manner,  the  circum- 
stances which  peculiarly  demanded,  at  the  present  mo- 
ment, the  application  of  ja  remedy  to  the  alleged  im- 
perfection, 

*  This  country  is  at  this  time  engaged  in  the  most 
important  and  momentous  conflict  that  ever  occurred  in  ^ 
the  history  of  the  world ;  a  confli6b  in  which  Great- 
J3ritain  is  distinguished  for  having  made  the  only  manly 
and  successful  stand  against  the  common  enemies  of 
civilised  society.  We  see  the  point  in  which  those 
enemies  think  us  the  most  assailable.  Are  we  not  then 
bound  in  policy  and  prudence  to  strengthen  that  vul- 
nerable point,  involved  as  we  are  in  a  contest  of  liberty 
against  despotism,  of  property  against  rapine,  of  religion 
and  order  against  impiety  and  anarchy  ?  There  was  a 
time  when  this  would  have  been  termed  declama- 
tion ;  but,  unfortunately,  long  and  bitter  experience  has 
taught  us  to  feel  that  it  is  only  the  feeble  and  imper- 
fect representation  of  those  calamities  (the  result  of 
French  principles  and  French  arms)  which  are  every 
day  attested  by  the  wounds  of  a  bleeding  world* 

*  Is  there  a  man  who  does  not  admit  the  importance 
of  a  measure  iX^hich,  at  such  a  crisis,  may  augment 
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the  Strength  of  the  empire,  and  thus  ensure  its  safety  f 
Would  not  that  benefit  to  Ireland  be  of  itself  so  solidi 
so  inestimable,  that,  in  comparison  with  it,  all  com- 
mercial interests  and  the  preservation  of  local  habits 
^nd  manners  would  be  trifling,  even  if  they  were  en- 
dangered by  the  present  measure  which  thciy  undoubt- 
edly are  not  ?  The  people  of  Ireland  are  proud,  I 
believe,  of  being  associated  with  us  in  the  great  contest 
in  which  we  arc  engaged;  and  must  feel  the  advantage 
of  augmenting  the  general  force  of  the  empire.  That 
the  present  measure  is  calculated  to  produce  that  effect, 
is  a  proposition  which  I  think  cannot  be  disputed. 
There  is  not  in  any  couit  of  Europe  a  statesman  so 
ill  informed  a&  not  to  know, .  that  the  general  power  of 
the  empire  would  be  increased  to  a  very  great  extent  by 
such  a  consolidation  of  the  strength  of  the  two  king-, 
doms.  In  the  course  of  the  century  every  writer  of 
any  information  on  the  subject  has  Jiolden  the  same 
language ;  and  in  the  general  strength  of  the  ertipire 
both  kingdoms  are  more  concerned  than  in  any  particu- 
lar interests  which  may  belong  to  either.  If  we  should 
ask  the  ministers  of  our  allies,,  what  measure  they  deem 
the  most  likely  to  augment  the  power  of  the  British 
empire,  and  consequently  increase  that  strength  by 
which  they  are  now  protected — if  we  should  ask  the 
agents  of  our  enemies,  what  measure  is  the  most  likely 
to  render  their  designs  abortive — the  answer  would  be 
the  same  in  both  cases,  viz*  the  firm  consolidation  of 
every  part  of  the  empire. 

*  There  is  another  consideration  that  claims  atten- 
tion. What  are  the  peculiar  means  by  which  we 
have  been  enabled  to  resist  the  unequalled  and  eccentric 
efforts  of  Frapce,  without  any  diminution,  nay  witli  an 
increase,  of  our  general  prosperity  ? — What,  but  the 
gre^t  commercial  resources  which  we  possess.  ?  A  mea* 
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9vffef  then,  "which  will  communU;ate,  to  such  a  mighty 
limb  of  the  empire  as  Ireland,  all  the  commercial  ad- 
vantages which  Great-Britain  possesses,,  which  will 
open  the  markets  of  one  country  to  the  other,  which 
will  give  to  both  the  common  use  of  their  capital,  must 
by  diffusing  a  large  portion  of  wealth  into  Ireland, 
considerably  increase  the  resources,  and  consequently 
the  strength,  of  the  whole  empire. 

*  But  it  is  not  merely  in  this  general  view  that  I 
think  the  question  ought  to  be  considered.  We  ought 
to  look  to  it  with  a  peculiar  view  to  the  permanent  in- 
terest and  security  of  Ireland.  When  that  country 
was  threatened  with  the  double  danger  of  hostile  at- 
tacks by  enemies  without,  and  of  treason  within,  from 
what  quarter  did  flie  derive  the  means  of  her  deliverance  ? 
— From  the  naval  force  of  Great-Britain-^from  the 
voluntary  exertions  of  her  troops  of  every  description 
— and  from  her  pecuniary  resources,  added  to  the  loy- 
alty and  energy  of  the  inhabitants  of  Ireland  itself; 
qualities  of  which  it  is  impossible  to  speak  with  too 
much  praise,  and  which  shew  how  well  they  deserve 
to  be  called  the  brethren  of  Britons.  Their  own  cou- 
rage might,  perhaps,  have  ultimately  succeeded  in  re- 
pelling the  dangers  with  which  they  were  threatened  ; 
but  it  would  have  been  after  a  long  contest,  and  after 
having  waded  through  seas  of  blood.  Are  we  sure 
that  the  same  ready  and  effectual  assistance  which  we 
have  happily  afforded  on  the  present  occasion,  will  be  - 
always  equally  within  our  power  ?  Great-Britain  hag 
always  felt  a  common  interest  in  the  safety  of  Ireland  ; 
but  tjiat  interest  was  never  so  obvious  and  urgent  as 
when  the  common  enemy  made  her  attack  upon  Bri- 
tain through  the  medium  of  Ireland,  and  when  the 
attack  upon  Ireland  tended  to  deprive  her  of  her  con- 
pe^ion  witli  Britain,  and  to  substitute  in  lieu  of  it  the 
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new  government  of  the  French  repuhlic.  When  that 
danger  threatened  Ireland,  the  purse  of  Great-Britain 
was  open  for  the  wants  of  Ireland^  a$  for  the  necessi- 
ties of  England. 

*  I  do  not  state  these  circumstances,  as  upbraiding 
Ireland  for  the  benefits  we  have  conferred  ;  far  fronn  it  i 
but  I  state  them  with  pleasure,  as  shewing  the  friend- 
ship and  good-will  with  which  this  c6uptry  has  acted 
towards  her.  But»  if  struggles  of  this  sort  may  and 
must  again  occur,  if  the  worst  dangers  are  those  which 
are^et  to  come,  dangers  which  may  bfi, greater  from 
being  more  disguised — if  those  situations  may  arise 
when  the  same  means  of  relief  are  not  in  our  power, 
what  is  the  remedy  that  reason  and  policy  point  out  ? 
It  is  to  identify  the  natives  with  ourselves — it  is  to 
make  them  a  part  of  the  same  community,  by  giving 
them  a  full  share  of  those  accumulated  bleffings  which 
are  diffused  throughout  Great-Britain ;  in  a  word,  by 
giving  them  a  full  participation  of  the  wealth,  the 
power,  and  the  stability,  of  the  British  empire.  If 
then  this  measure  is  not  only  recommended  by  the  ob- 
vious defects  of  the  system  which  now  e^tists,  but  has 
also  the  pre-eminent  recommendation  of  increasing  the 
general  power  of  the  empire,  and  of  guarding  against 
future  danger  from  the  common  enemy,  we  are  next 
to  consider  it  as  to  its  effects  upon  the  internal  condition 
of  Ireland. 

*  I  know  perfectly  well,  that,  as  long  as  Ireland  is 
separated  from  Great-Britain,  any  attempt  on  our  part 
to  pursue  measures  which  we  might  think  salutary, 
with  respect 'to  questions  of  contending  sects  or  parties, 
the  claimed  nghts  of  the  catholics,  or  the  precautions 
necessary  for  the  security  of  the  protestants,  must  cer- 
tainly be  a  violation  of  the  independence  of  that  king* 
dom,  and  an  usurpation  of  the  right  of  deciding  points 
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which  can  only  be  brought  within  our  province  by- 
compact.  Buty  as  I  cannot  be  inattentive  to  the  events 
that  are  passing  before  me,  1  must  aflBrm,  that  wnoever 
considers  the  French  as  shewing  by  their  conduct,  that 
they  deem  Ireland  the  weakest  and  most  vulnerable 
part  of  the  empire ;  whoever  reflects  on  the  d.eadful 
and  inexcusable  cruelties  instigated  by  the  enemies  of 
both  countries,  and  on  those  lamentable  severities  with 
which  the  exertions  for  the  defence  of  Ireland  were 
unhappily,  but  unavoidably,  attended,  and  the  necessity 
of  which  is  itself  one  great  aggravation  of  the  crimes 
and  treasons  which  led  to  them,  must  feel  that,  as  it 
DOW  stands  composed,  in  the  hostile  division  ot  its 
sects,  in  the  animosities  existing  between  ancient  set- 
tlers and  original  inhabitants,  in  the  ignorance  and 
want  of  civilisation  which  mark  that  country  more 
than  almost  any  other  country  in  Europe^  in  the  un- 
fortunate prevalence  of  Jacobin  principles,  arising  from 
these  causes,  and  augmenting  their  malignity,  and 
which  have  produced  the  distressed  state  that  .we  now 
deplore ;  every  one,  I  say,  who  reflects  upon  all  these 
circumstances,  must  agree  with  me  in  thinking,  that 
there  is  no  cure  but  in  the  formation  of  a  general  im- 

.  perial  legislature,  free  alike  from  terror  an^'  from  re- 
sentment, removed  from  the  danger  and  agitation,  unin- 
fluenced by  the  prejudices  and  uninflamed  by  the  pas- 
sions of  that  distracted  country. 

*  Among  the  great  and  known  defects  of  Ireland,  one 
of  the  most  prominent  features  is,  its  want  of  industry 
jmd  of  capital.  How  are  those  wants  to  be  supplied, 
but  by  blending  more  closely  with  Ireland  the  industry 
and  the  capital  of  this  country  ?  But,  above  all,  in 
the  great  leading  distinctions  between  the  people  of 
Irdaiid,  I   mean  their  religious  distinctions,    what  is 

their 
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their  situation  ? — The  protcstant  feels  that  the  claims 
of  the  catholics  threaten  the  existence  of  the  protestam 
ascendency,  while,  on  the  other  hand,  tlie  great  body 
of  catholics  feel  the  establishment  of  the  national 
church,  and  their  exclusion  from  the  exercise  of  cer- 
tain rights  and  privileges,  as  grievances*  In  this  state 
of  affairs,  it  becomes  a  matter  of  diflScuUy  in  the 
minds  of  many  persons,  whether  it  would  be  better  to 
attend  to  the  fears  of  the  former,  or  to  grant  the  claims 
of  the  latter. 

*  I  am  well  aware  that  the  subject  of  religious 
distinction  is  a  dangerous  and  delicate  topic,  especially 
when  applied  to  such  a  country  as  Ireland.  Where 
the  established  religion  of  the  state  is  the  same  as  the 
general  religion  of  the  empire,  and  where  the  property 
of  the  country  is  in  the  hands  of  a  comparatively 
small  number  of  persons  professing  that  religion,  while 
the  religion  of  a  great  majority  of  the  people  is  dif- 
ferent, it  is  not  easy  to  say,  on  general  principles^ 
what  system  of  church  establishment  in  such  a  coun- 
try wpuld  be  free  from  difficulty  and  inconvenience.  By 
many,  I  know,  it  will  be  contended,  that  the  religion 
professed  by  a  majority  of  the  people  would  at  least 
be  entitled  to  an  equality  of  privileges  ;  but  those 
who  apply  such  an  argument  without  qualification  to 
the  case  of  Ireland,  surely  forget  the  principles  on 
which  English  interest  and  English  connexion  have 
been  establisl^  in  that  country,  and  on  which  its 
present  legislature  is  formed.  No  man  can  siay,  that, 
jn  the.  present  state  of  things,  and  while  Ireland  re- 
mains a  separate  kingdom,  full  concessions  can  be 
made  to  the  catholics,  without  endangering  the 
State,  and  shaking  the  constitution  of  Ireland  to  its 
centre.,     Qn  the  other  Tiand,   when  the    conduct  of 
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the  catholics  shall   be   such   as   to  make  it   safe   for 
the  government  to   admit  them   to  the   participatioa 
of  the  privileges  granted   to  those  of  the  estabh'shed 
religion,  and  when   the  temper  of  the  times  shall  be 
favorable  to  such  a   measure,  it  is  obvious  that  this 
question   may  be  agitated  in  an  united  imperial  par- 
liament with  much  greater  safety  than  it  could  be  in 
a  separate  legislature.     I  also  think  it  certain  that,  even 
for  whatever  period  it  may  be  thought  necessary,  after 
the  union,  to  withhold  from  the  catholics  the  enjoy- 
ment  of  those  advantages,    many   of  the  objections 
which  at  present. arise  out  of  their  situation  would  be 
removed,  if  the  protestant  legislature  were  no  longer 
separate  and  local,  but  general  and  imperial ";  and  the 
catholics  themselves  would  at  once  feel  a  mitigation  of 
the  most  goading  and  irritating  of  their  present  causes 
of  complaint.* 

Besides  the  great  object  of  healing  the  dissensions 
^nd  providing  for  the  internal  tranquillity  of  Ireland, 
there  were  other  points,  this  speaker  observed,  which, 
though  less  important,  were  highly  material.  It  had 
been  asked,  What  are  the  positive  advantages  which 
will  accrue  to  Ireland  from  an  union  ?  The  question 
resembled  one  which  had  been  frequently  put  during 

the  last  six  years What  are  the  advantages  which 

Britain  has  gained  by  the  present  war  with  France  ?  To 
this,  the  brilliant  succcfTes  of  tlie  British  arms,  our 
unexampled  naval  victories,  the  solid  acquisition  of 
valuable  territory,  the  general  increase  of  our  power, 
the  extension  of  our  commerce,  and  ^  a  series  of  events 
more  glorious  than  any  that  ever  adorned  the  page  of 
our  history,'  afforded,  he  said,  an  ample  and  satisfac- 
tory answer :  but  there  was  another  general  answer, 
which  would  alone  b^  sufEcient  j— -that  yve  did  not 
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enter  into  this  war  for  any  purpose  of  ambition  ;  our 
object  was  not  to  acquire,  but  to  preserve  ;  and  in 
diis  sense,  what  we  gained  by  the  war  was,  in  one 
word,  ALL  that  we  should  have  lost  without  it — 
the  preservation  of  our  constitution,  our  independence, 
our  honor,  our  existence  as  a  nation. 

*  In  the  same  manner,'  Mr,  Pitt  continued,  *  I 
might  answer  the  question  with  respect  to  Ireland ;  I 
might  enumerate  the  general  advantages  which  she 
would  derive  from  the  effects  of  the  proposed  arranger 
ment ;  the  protection  which  she  will  secure  to  herself 
in  the  hour  of  danger ;  the  most  effectual  means  of  in- 
creasing her  commerce  and  improving  her  agriculture, 
the  command  of  English  capital,  the  infusion  of  Engv 
lish  manners  and  English  industry,  necessarily  tending 
to  meliorate  her  condition,  to  accelerate  the  progress, 
of  internal  "tivilisation,  and  to  terminate  those  feuds  an<J 
dissensions  which  now  distract  the  country,  and  which 
she  does  not  possess  within  i^erself  the  power  either  to 
control  or  to  extinguish.  She  would  see  the  avenue  ta 
honors,  to  distinctions,  and  exalted  situations  in  the 
general  seat  of  empire,  opened  to  all  those  whose  abili- 
ties and  talents  enable  them  to  indulge  an  honorable  andi 
laudable  ambition* 

*  Independently  of  all  these  advantages,  I  might  also 
answer,  that-the  question  is  not  what  Ireland  is  to  gain, 
but  what  she  is  to  preserve  :  not  merely  how  she  may 
best  improve  her  situation,  but  how  she  is  to  avert  a 
pressing  and  immediate  danger.  In  this  view,  what  . 
she  gains  is  the  preservation  of  all  the  blessings  arising 
from  the  British  constitution,  and  which  are  inseparable 
from  her  connexion  with  Great-Britain — blessings,  of 
which  it  has  long  bebn  the  aim  of  France,  in  conjunc- 
tion with  domestic  traitors,  tq  deprive  her,  with  a  view 
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of  establishing  a  Jacobin  republic,  founded  on  French 
infloence,  and  existing  only  in  subserviency  to  France/ 
From  the  que^ion  o(  general  advantage  the  minister 
proceeded  to  specific  statements  of  the  benefits  which 
Ireland  might  derive  from  the  scheme.  In  point  of  com- 
merce and  manufactures.  In  this  part  of  his  haranguet 
he  had  recourse  to  the  recorded  sentiments  of  Mr.  Fos- 
ter, who,  iri  the  year  1785,  speaking  of  the  peculiar 
importance  of  ensuring  the  continuance  of  those  com^* 
merciaf  advantages  which  Ireland  at  that  time  held  only 
at  the  discretion  of  this  country,  afBrmed  thaf  the.Irish 
products  annually  received  in  Britain  were  of  the  value 
of  two  millions  and  a  half,  while  the  British  products 
sent  to  Ireland  only  amounted  to  one  million ;  whence 
he  inferred,  that  the  adoption  of  the  propositions  of 
that  year,  by  securing  such  benefits,  would  have  been 
highly  expedient.  ^  This  conclusion  (said  Mr.  Pitt)  is 
perfectly  just ;  and  I  do  not  think  I  can  more  forcibly 
reply  to  a  person  who  now  declares  that  the  ruin  of  the 
linen  trade  of  Ireland  is  likely  to  be  the  consequence  of 
an  union,  tJian  by  opposing  to  him  his  own  opinion ; 
an  opinion  which  t  can  strengthen  by  stating,  that  the 
progress  of  commercial  advantage  to  Ireland  since  the 
year  1785  renders  his  argument  still  more  applicable. 
*— The  trade  is  at  this  time  infinitely  more  advantageous 
to  Ireland.  It  can  be  proved,  that  the  manufactures 
exported  to  that  country  from  Britain  in  1797  very  little 
exceeded  a  million  sterling  (the  articles  of  produce 
amounted  to  nearly  the  same  sum)  ;  while  Britain,  on 
the  other  hand,  imported  from  Ireland  to  the  amount 
of  near  three  millions  in  the  manufactured  articles  of 
Imen  and  linen  yarn,  and  between  twb  and  tliree  mil- 
lions in  provisions  and  cattle,  besides  corn  and  other 
articles  of  produce. 

*  Among 
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*  Among  the  circumstances  beneficial  to  Ireland,  t 
may  add,  that  articles  which  are  essential  to  her  trade 
and  to  her  subsistence,  or  seive  as  raw  (naterhils  for  her 
manufactures,  are  sent  from  this  country  free  of  duty, 
while  all  that  we  take  back  from  that  island  is  liable  to 
a  duty  on  exportation*  The  increasing  produce  of  the 
chief  article  of  manufacture  in  Ireland,  and  four -fifths 
of  her  whole  export  trade,  are  to  be  ascribed,  not  to 
her  independent  legislature,  but  to  the  liberality  of  the 
British  parliament.  It  is  by  the  free  admission  of  linen 
for  our  market,  and  the  bounties  granted  by  the  British 
parliament  on  its  re-exportation,  that  the  trade  in  that 
article  has  been  l)rought  to,the  height  at  which  we  now 
see  It.  To  the  parliament  of  this  kingdom,  therefore, 
Ireland  owes  the  favor,  that  a  market  has  been  opened 
for  her  linen  to  the  amount  of  three  millions.  By  the 
bounty  which  we  give,  we  afford  her  a  double  market, 
and  (what  is  still  more  striking  and  important)  we 
have  prevented  a  competition  against  her,  arising  from 
tbe  superior  cheapness  of  the  linen-maiiufactures  of  the 
continent,  by  subjecting  their  importation  to  a  duty  of 
thirty  per  cent.  Nothing  would  ftiore  clearly  shew 
what  would  be  the  danger  to  Ireland  from  the  com- 
petition in  the  principal  branches  of  the  linen  trade, 
than  the  simple  fact,  that  we  even  now  import  foreign 
linens,  under  this  heavy  duty,  to  an  amount  equal  to  a 
seventh  part  of  all  that  Ireland  is  able  to  send  us,  with 
the  preference  that  has  been  stated.  By  this  arrange- 
ment alone,  we  must  be  considered,  either  as  foregoing 
between  seven  and  eight  hundred  thousand  pounds  per 
annum  in  revenue,  which  we  should  collect  if  we  chose 
to  levy  the  same  duty  on  all  linens,  Irish  as  well  as 
foreign,  or,  on  the  other  hand,  as  sacrificing  perhaps 
at  least  a  million  sterling  in  die  price  paid  for  those 
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articles  by  the  subjects  of  this  country,  which  might  be 
saved,  if  we  should  allow  the  importation  of  all  linen, 
foreign  as  well  as  Irish,  equally  free  from  duty.* 

After  ulterior  reference  to  the  opinion  of  Mr.  Fos- 
ter, respecting  the  expediency  of  a  more  intimate  com- 
mercial connexion,  Mr.  Pitt  thus  continued  his  re« 
marks : 

*  I  am,  at  least,  secure  from  the  design  of  appear- 
ing to  deliver  any  partial  or  chimerical  opinion  of  my 
own,  when  I  thus  state,  on  the  authority  of  a  person 
the  best  informed,  and  who  then  judged  dispassionately, 
both  the  infinite  importance  to  Ireland  of  securing  per- 
manently the  great  commercial  advantages  which  she 
now  holds  at  the  discretion  of  Great-Britain,  and  the 
additional  benefit  that  she  would  derive  from  any  set- 
tlement which  should  gradually  open  to  her  a  still  more 
free  and  complete  intercourse  with  this  country.  While 
I  state  thus  strongly  the  commercial  advantages  to  the 
sister  kingdom,  1  have  no  apprehension   of  exciting 
any  sentiment  of  jealousy  v  here.     The  inhabitants  of 
Great-Britain,  I  know,  wish  well  to  the  prosperity  of 
Ireland ;   and,  if  the  kingdoms  are  really  and  solidly 
united,  they  feel  that  to  increase  the  commercial  wealth 
of  jone  country  is  not  to  diminish  that  of  the  other,  but 
to  increase  the  strength  and  power  of  both.     To  jus- 
tify that  sentiment,  however,  we  must  be  satisfied  that 
the  wealth  which  \we  are  pouring  into  the  lap  of  Ire- 
land is  not  every  day  liable  to  be  snatched  from  us,  and 
thrown  into  the  scale  of  the  enemy.     If,  therefore,  Ire- 
land is  to  continue,  as  I  trust  it  will  for  ever,  an  es-^ 
sential  part*  of  the  integral  strength  of  the  British  em- 
pire ;  if  her  strength  is  to  be  permanently  ours,  and 
our  strength  to  be  hers;  neither  I,  nor  any  English 
minister,  can  ever  be  deterred  by  the  fear  of  creating 
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jealousy  in  the;  hearts  of  Englishmen  from  stating  the 
advantages  of  a  closer  connexion,  or  from  giving  any 
assistance  to  the  commercial  prosperity  of  that  king^ 
dom. 

*  If  I  should  ever  have  the  misfortune  to  witness  the 
melancholy  moment  when  such  principles  must  be 
abandoned,  when  all  hope  of  seeing  Ireland  perma-- 
nently  and  securely  connected  with  this  country  shall 
be  at  an  end,  I  shall  at  least  have  the  confdlation  of 
knowing,  tliat  it  will  not  be  the  want  of  temper  or  for- 
bearance, of  conciliation,  of  kindness,  or  of  full  ex- 
planation on  our  part,  which  will  have  produced  an 
event  so  fatal  to  Ireland^  and  so  dangerous  to  Great- 
Britain.  If  tlie  overbearing  power  .of  prejudice  and 
passion  shall  ever  produce  that  fatal  consequence,  it 
will  too  late  be  perceived  and  acknowleged,  that  all 
the  great  commercial  advantages  which  Ireland  at  pre- 
sent enjoys,  and  which  are  continuallv  increasing,  are 
to  be  ascribed  to  the  liberal  conduct,  the  fostering  care^ 
of  the  British  empire,  extended  to  the  sister  kingdom 
as  to  a  part  of  ourselves,  and  not  (as  has  been  falla- 
ciously and  vainly  pretended)  to  any  thing  which  has 
been  done  or  can  be  done  by  the  independent  power  of 
her  legislature/ 

Having  thus  assigned  his  reasons  for  recommending 
the  scheme .  of  incorporation,  the  premier  thought  it  ► 
necessary  to  notice  some  objections  which  had  been 
urged,  particularly  those  which  related  to  parliamen- 
tary competency,  and  to  the  loss  of  the  independence 
of  the  Hibernian  realm.  He  first  declared  his  readi- 
ness to  enter  at  any  tune  into  a  full  discussion  of  the 
question  of  competency,  and  then  said,  *  For  the  pre- 
sent I  will  assume,  that  no  man  can  deny  the  compe- 
tency of  the  parliament  of  Ireland  (representing,  as  it 
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dbes,  in  the  language  of  our  constitution,  **  lawfully^ 
fulfyi  and  freely  J  all  the  estates  of  the  people  rf  the 
realnC^)  to  make  laws  to  bind  the  people,  unless  he  is 
disposed  to  distinguish  that  parliament  from  the  parlia- 
ment of  Great-Britain,  and,  while  he  maintains  the 
independence  of  the  Irish  legislature,  yet  denies  to  it 
the  lawful  and  essential  powers  of  parliament.  No 
man,  who  maintains  the  parliament  of  Ireland  to  be 
co-equal  with  our  own,  can  deny  its  competency  cm 
this  question,  unless  he  means  to  go  so  far  as  to 
deny,  at  the  same  moment,  the  whole  of  the  au- 
diority  of  the  parliament  of  Grestt-Britain — ^to  shake 
every  principle  of  legislation — and  to  maintain,  that 
every  thing  done  by  parliament,  or  sanctioned  by  its 
authority,  however  sacred,  however  beneficial,  is  nei- 
ther more  nor  less  than  an  act  of  usurpation.  He 
must  not  only  deny  the  validity  of  die  union  between 
Scotland  and  England,  but  must  deny  the  authority 
of  every  one  of  the  proceedings  of  the  united  legisla- 
ture since  the  union  ;  nay,  he  must  go  still  farther,  and 
deny  the  authority  under  which  we  now  sit  and  delibe- 
rate here. 

«  This  point  is  of  so  much  importance,,  that  I  think 
I  ought  not  to  suffer  the  opportunity  to  pass,  without  ^ 
illustrating  more  fully  what  I  mean.  If  this  principle 
of  the  incompetency  of  parliament  to  the  decision  of 
the  measure  be  admitted,  or  if  it  be  contended  that  par- 
liament has  no  legitimate  authority  to  discuss  and  de- 
cide upon  it,  you  will  be  driven  to  the  necessity  of 
recognising  a  principle,  the  most  dangerous  that  ever 
was  adopted  in  any  civilised  state ;  I  mean  the  principle, 
that  parliament  cannot  adopt  any  measure  new  in  its 
nature,  and  of  great  importance,  without  appealing  to 
the  constituent  and  delegating  authority  for  directions. 
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If  thiat  doctrine  be  true,  look  to  what  an  extent  it  will 
carry  yoTi.  If  such  an  argument  could  be  maintained, 
you  acted  without  any  legitimate  authority  when  yoa 
created  the  reprcsientation  of  the  principality  of  Wales, 
or  of  either  of  the  counties  palatine  of  England.  Every 
law  that  parliament  ever  made  without  that  appeal, 
either  as  to  itis  own  frame  and  constttudon,  as  to  the 
qualification  of  the  electors  or  the  elected,  as  tb  the  great 
and  fundamental  point  of  the  succetsioa  to  the  crown, 
was  a  breach  of  treaty,  and  an  act  of  usurpation. 

*  If  we  turn  to  Ireland  itself,  what  do  gentlemen 
think  of  the  power  of  that  pariiament,  which,  without 
any  fresh  cfelegation  from  its  protestant  constituents, 
associated  to  itself  all  the  catholic  electors,  and  thus 
destroyed  a  fundamental  distinction  on  whidl  it  was 
formed  ?  God  forbid  that  I  should  object  to  any  of  these 
measures!  I  am  only  stating  the  extent  to  which  the 
principle  (that  parliament  has  no  authority  to  decide 
upon  the  present  measure)  will  lead ;  and,  if  it  be  ad- 
mitted in  one  case,  it  must  be  admitted  in  all.     Will 
any  man  say,  that  (although  a  protestant  parliament 
in  Ireland,  chosen  exclusively  by  protestant  constituents, 
has  by  its  own  inherent  power,  and  without  consulting 
those  constituents,  admitted  and  comprehended  the  ca« 
tholics,  who  were  till  then,  in  fact,  a  separate  commu-* 
nity)  a  parliament  cannot  associate  itself  with  another 
protestant  community,  represented  by  a  protestant  par- 
liament, having,  one  interest  with  itself,  and  similar  in 
its  laws,  its  constitution,  and  its  established  religion  ? 
What  must  be  said  by  those  who  have  been  friends  to 
any  plan  of  parliamentary  reform,  and  particularly  to 
'    such  as  have  been  most  recently  brought  forward,  either 
in  Great-Britain  or  Ireland  ?  Whatever  may  have  been 
thought  of  the  propriety  of  the  measure,  I  never  heard 
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smy  doubt  oi  the  competency  of  parliament  to  consider 
and  discus^  it.  Yet  I  defy  any  man  to  maintain  the 
principle  of  those  plans,  without  contending,  that,  as 
a  member  of  the  legislature,  be  possesses  a  right  to, 
concur  in  disfranchising  those  who  3ent  him  to  parlia^^- 
ment,  and  to  select  others,  by  whom  he  was  not  elec^edt 
in  their  steady  I  am  sure  that  no  sufficient  distinction, 
in  poipt  of  principle,  can  be  successfully  maintained  fot 
^  single  moiioent ;  npr  should  I  deem  it  necessary  to 
dwell  on  this  point,  were  I  pot  convinced  that  it  is  con-* 
nected  in  part  v^ith  aU  those  false  and  dangerous  no* 
tions  Qa  the  subject  of  government  which  have  lately 
become  too  prevalent  in  the  world.  It  may,  in  fact,  be 
traced  to  thz^t  gross  perversion  of  the  principles  of  all 
political  society,  which  rests  on  the  supposition  that 
there  exists  continually  in  every  government  a  sove- 
reignty in  abeyance  (as  it  were)  on  the  part^of  the  peo- 
ple, ready  to  be  called  forth  on  every  occasion,  or  ra** 
ther  on  every  pretence,  when  it  may  suit  the  purposes 
of  the  party  or  faction  who  arc  the  advocates  of  this 
doctrine  to  suppose  an  occasion  for  its  exertion.  It  is 
in  these  false  principles  diat  are  contained  the  seeds  of  all 
the  misery,  desolation,  and  ruin,  which  in  the  present 
day  have  spread  themselves  over  so  large  a  portion  of 
the  hfibitable  globe. 

*  These  principles  are,  at  length,  so  well  known 
and  understood  in  their  practical  effects,  that  they  can 
no  longer  hope  for  one  enlightened  or  intelligent  advo- 
cate, when  they  appear  in  their  true  colors.  Yet, 
with  all  the  horror  that  we  feel,  in  common  with 
the  rest  of  the  world,  at  the  effect  of  such  opinions  ; 
with  all  the  confirmed  and  increasing  love  and  venera- 
tion which  we  feel  towards  the  constitution  of  our 
country,  founded  as  it  is,  both  in  theory  and  experience, 
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on  principles  directly  opposite;  there  are  too  many 
among  us,  who,  while  they  abhor  and  reject  such 
positions,  when .  presented  to  them  in  their  naked 
deformity,  suffer  them  in  a  disguised  shape  to  be 
gradually  infused  into  their  minds,  and  insensibly  to 
influence  and  bias  their  sentiments  and  arguments  on 
the  greatest  and  most  important  discussions.  This 
concealed  poison  is  now  more  to  be  dreaded  than  any 
open  attempt  to  support  such  principles  by  argument  or 
to  enforce  them  by  arms.  No  society,  whatever  be  its 
particular  form,  can  long  subsist,  if  this  principle 
should  be  once  admitted.  In  every  govemment|  there 
ipust  reside  a  supreme,  absolute,  and  unlimited  autho* 
rity.  This  i»  equally  true  of  every  lawful  monarchy, 
of  every  aristocracy,  of  every  pure  democracy  (if  in- 
deed such  a  form  of  government  ever  has  existed  or 
ever  can  exist),  and  of  those  constitutions  formed  and 
compounded  from  the  others,  which  we  are  justJy  in- 
clined to  prefer  to  any  of  them.  In  all  these  govern- 
ments that  power  may  be  abused ;  but,  whether  the 
abuse  is  such  as  to  justify  and  call  for  the  interference 
of  the  people  collectively,  or  of  any  portion  of  the 
comjnunity,  must  always  be  an  extreme  case,  and  a 
question  of  the  greatest  and  most  perilous  responsible 
lity,  not  in  law  only,  but  in  conscience  and  in  duty,  to 
all  those  who  cither  act  upon  it  themselves,  or  persuade 
others  to  do  so.  But  no  provision  for  such  a  case  ever 
has  been  or  can  be  made  before-hand ;  it  forms  no 
chapter  in  any  known  code  of  laws ;  it  can  find  no 
place  in  any  system  of  human  jurisprudence.  If  such 
.  a  principle  can  make  no  part  of  any  established  consti* 
tution,  even  of  those  where  the  government  is  so  framed 
«s  to  be  most  liable  to  the  abuse  of  its  powers,  it  will 
be  preposterous  to  suppose  that  it  can  be  admitted  in 
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one  where  those  powers  are  so  distributed  and  balanced 
as  to  furnish  the  best  security  against  the  probability  of 
such  an  abuse.  Shall  that  principle  be  sanctioned  as  a 
jiccessary  part  of  the  best  government,  which  cannot 
be  admitted  to  exist  as  an  established  check  even  upon 
the  worst  ?  Pregnant  as  it  is  with  danger  and  confu- 
sion, shall  it  be  received  and  authorised  in  proportion 
as  every  reason  which  can  ever  make  it  necessary  to 
/•ecur  to  it  is  unlikely  to  exist  ?  Yet  I  know  not  how 
it  is,  that,  In  proportion  as  we  are  less  likely  to  have 
occafion  for  so  desperate  a  remedy.;  in  proportion  as  a 
government  is  so  framed  as  to  provide  within  itself  the 
best  guard  and  control  on  the  exercise  of  every  branch 
of  authority,  to  furnish  the  means  of  preventing  or 
correcting  every  abuse  of  power,  and  to  secure,  by  its 
own  natural  operation,  a  due  attention  to  the  interest 
and  feelings  of  every  part  of  the  community ;  in  that 
very  proportion  persons  have  been  found  so  perverse 
as  to  imagine,  that  this  species  of  constitution  admits 
and  recognises  a  principle  which  is  inconsistent  with 
the  nature  of  any  government,  and  above  all  inappli- 
cable to  our  own. 

<  I  have  said  more  on  this  subject  than  I  should 
have  thought  necessary,  if  I  had  not  felt  that  this  false 
and  dangerous  mockery  of.  the  sovereignty  of  the  people 
is  one  of  the  chief  elements  of  jacobinism,  one  of  the 
favorite  impostures  calculated  to  mislead  the  under- 
standing, and  to,  flatter  and  inflame  die  passions  of  the 
mass  of  mankind,  who  have  not  the  opportunity  of  ex- 
amining and  exposing  it ;  and  that  as  such,  on  every 
occasion,"  and  in  every  shape  in  which  it  appears,  it 
ought  to  be  combated  and  resisted  by  every  friend  to 
civil  order,  and  to  the  peace  and  happi^ss  pf  man- 
kind,' 
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To  those  politicians  who  deprecated  the  loss  of  nd* 
tional  independence,  the  following  observations  were 
addressed :  *  Do  they  mean  to  assert,  that,  when  the 
governing  powers  of  two  separate  countries  unite  in 
forming  one  more  extensive  empire,    the  individuals 
who  composed  either  of  the  former  narrow  societies 
are  afterv/ards  less  members  of  an  independent  state,  or, 
to  any  valuable  and  useful  purpose,  less  possessed  of 
political  freedom  or  civil  happiness,  than  they  were  be- 
fore?   It  must  be  obvious  to  every  gentleman  who 
will  look  at  the  subject,    in  tracing    the  history  of 
all  the  countries,  the  most  proud  of  their  present  in- 
dependence, of  all  the  nations  in  Europe,  that  not  one 
would  have  been  in  the  state  in  which  it  how  exists,  if 
that  principle  had  been  acted  upon  by  our  forefathers ; 
ard  Europe  must  have  remained  to  this  hour  in  a  state 
of    ignorance    and    barbarism,    from    the   perpetual 
lyarfare  of  independent  and  petty  states.     In  the  inn» 
stance  of  our  own  country,  it  would  1)e  a  superfluous 
waste  of  time  to  enumerate  the  steps  by  which  all  its 
parts  were  formed  into  one  kingdom ;  but  will  any 
man  assert,  that,  in  all  the  unions  which  have  formed 
the  principal  states  of  Europe,  their  inhabitants  liave 
become  less  free,  that  they  have  had  less  of  which  they 
might  be  proud,  less  scope  for  their  own  exertions, 
than  they  had  in  their  former  sitiiation  ?    If  this  doc- 
trine is  to  be  generally  maintained,  what  becomes- of 
the  situation  at  this  hour  of  any  one  county  of  Eng* 
land,   or  of  any  one  county  of  Ireland,  now  tmited 
tinder  the  independent  parliament  pf  each  kingdom  ?  If 
it  be  puslied  to  its  full  extent,  it  is  obviously  incompa- 
tible with  all  civil  society.     As 'the  former  principle 
of  the  sovereignty  of  the  people  strikes  at  the  found?i-r 
tion  of  all  governments,  so  this  is  equally  hostile  to 
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all  political  confederacy  ;  and  by  its  influence  mankind 
roust  be  driven  back  to  what  is  caUed  the  state  of  nature. 
*  While  I  combat  this  general  and  abstract  princi- 
ple, which  would  operate   as    an  objection  to  every 
union  between  separate  states,  on  the  ground  of  the 
sacrifice  of  independence,  do  I  mean  to  contend  that 
there  is  in  no  case  just  ground  for  such  a  sentiment? 
Far  from  it :  it  may  become,  on  many  occasions,  the 
first  duty  of  a  free  and  generous  people.     If  there 
exists  a  country  which  contains,  within  itself  the  means 
of  military  protection  and  the  naval  force  necessary  for 
its  defence ;  which  furnishes  objects  of  industry  suf* 
'ficient  for  the  subsistence  of  its  inhabitants,  and  pecu* 
niary  resources  adequate  to  a  dignified  maintenance  of 
the  rank  which  it  has  attained  amoi^  the  nations  of 
the  world ;  if,  above  ally  k  enjoys  the  blessings  of  in-» 
teFQal  content  and  tranquillity,  and  possesses  a  distinct 
constitution  of  its  own,  the  defects  of  which,  if  any, 
It  is  within  itsdf  capable  of  correcting ;  if  that  con- 
stitution is  equal,  if  not  superior,  to  any  other  in  the 
world ;  or  (which  is  nearly  the  same  thing)  if  thos^ 
who  live  under  it  believe  it  to  he  so,  and  fondly  che- 
rish that  opinion  ;  I   can  easily  conceive  that  such  a 
country  must  be  jealous  of  any  measure,  which,  even 
by  its   own ,  consent,  under  the  authority  of  its  own 
lawful  government,  is  to  associate  it  as  a  part  of  a 
.larger  and  more  extensive  empire. 

<  But  if  there  be  a  country  which,  against  tlie  great* 
est  of  all  dangers  that  threaten  its  peace  -and  security, 
has  not  adequate  means  of  protecting  itself  without  tlie 
aid  of  another  nation  ;  if  that  other  be  a  neighbouring 
and  kindred  nation,  speaking  the  same  language,  whose 
laws  and  customs  are  the  same  in  principle,  but  are 
.carried  to  a  greater  degreie  of  pQrfectidri,  widi  a  more 
#iKtensiv^  commeroe*  ..and  mpr^  aKundant  means  of 
1 4  acquiring 
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acquiring  and  diffusing  natioml  wealth ;  the  stability  of 
whose  government,  and  the  excellence  of  whose  con- 
stitution, are  more  than  ever  the  admiration  and  envy 
of  Europe ;  and  to  which  the  very  country  of  which 
we  are  speaking  can  only  boast  an  imperfect  resem- 
blance ; — under  such  circumstancesy  I  would  ask,  what 
conduct  would  be  prescribed  by  every  rational  principle 
of  dignity,  of  honor,  or  of  interest  ?  I  would  ask, 
whether  this  is  not  a  faithful  description  of  the  circum- 
stances which  ought  to  dispose  Ireland  to  an  unipn, 
and  whether  Great-Britain  is  not  precisely  tlie  nation 
with  which,  on  these  principles,  a  country,  situated 
as  Ireland  is,  would  desire  to  unite.  Does  an  union, 
under  such  circumstances,  by  free  consent,  and  on  just 
and  equal  terms,  deserve  to  be  branded  as  a  proposal 
for  subjecting  Ireland  to  a  foreign  yoke  ?  Is  it  not  ra- 
ther the  free  and  voluntary  association  of  two  great 
countries,  which  join,  for  their  common  benefit,  in  one 
empire,  where  each  will  retain  its  proportional  weight 
and  importance,  under  the  security  of  equal  l§ws,  reci* 
procal  affection,  and  inseparable  interests  ;  and  which 
want  nothing  but  that  indissoluble  connexion  to  render 
Both  im^incible  ? 


-Nee  Teucris  Italos  parere  jubebo, 


Nee  nova  regna  peto  :  paribus  se  legibus  ambat 
Invicte  gentes  cterna  in  feedera  mittant.' 

The  objection  drawn  from  the  injury  which  Ireland 
might  suffer  by  the  absence  of  her  chief  nobility  and 
gentry,  who  would  flock  to  the  imperial  metropolis, 
was  obviated  by  remarking,  that,  though  this  effect  would 
take  place  during  a  part  of  the  year,  the  disadvantage 
would  be  more  than  counterbalanced  by  the  operation 
of  the  system  in  otiier  respects. 

To  prove  his  assertion,  Mr.  Pitt  thus  argued.  *  If 
it  be  true  that  this  measure  has  an  inevitable  tendency 

to 
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to  admit  the  introduction  of  that  British  capital  wliich 
is  most  likely  to  give  life  to  all  the  operations  of  com* 
nicrce,  and  to  all  the  improvements  of  agriculture ;  if  it 
be  that  which  above  all  other  considerations  is  most 
likely  to  give  security,  quiet}  and  internal  repose  to 
Ireland ;  if  it  be  likely  to  remove  the  chief  bar  to  the 
internal  advancement  of  wealth  and  of  civilisation,  bj 
a  more  intimate  intercourse  with  England,  and  to  com- 
municate those  habits  which  distinguish  this  country^ 
and  which,  by  a  continued  gradation,  unite  the  highest 
and  the  lowest  orders  of  the  community  without  a 
chasm  in  any  part  of  the  system*;  if  it  be  not  only  cal- 
culated to  invite  English  capital  to  set  commerce  in 
motion,  but  to  oflfer  it  the  use  of  new  markets,  to  open 
fresh  resources  of  wealth  and  industry ;  can  wealth, 
can  industry,  can  civilisation  increase  among  the  whole 
txilk  of  the  people  widiout  greatly  overbalancing  the 
partial   effect  of  the  removal  of  the  few  individuali 
who,  for  a  small  part  of  the  year,  would  follow  the  seat 
of  legislation  ?   If,  notwithstanding  the  absence  of  the 
parliament  from  Dublin,  it  would  still  remain  the  cen- 
tre of  education  and  of  the  internal  conunerce  of  an 
improving  country  ;  if  it  would  still  remain  the  seat  of 
legal  discussion,  which  must  always  increase  with  an 
increase  of  property  and  occupation ;  will  it  be  supposed, 
with  a  view  even  to  the  interests  of  those  whose  partial 
interests  have  been  most  successfully  appealed  to,  with 
a  view  to  the  respectable  body  of  the  bar,  to  the-mer- 
chant  or  shopkeeper  of  Dublin,  that  they  would  not 
find  their  proportionate  shai;e  of  advantage  in  the  ge-  ; 
neral  benefit  of  the  state  ?   Let  it  also  be  remembered, 
that,  if  the  transfer  of  the  seat  of  legislature  may  call 
from  Ireland  to  England  the  members  of  the  united 
parliament}  yet,  after  the  union,  property,  influence, 
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and  consideration  in  Ireland,  will  lead,  as  much  as  in 
Britain,  to  all  the  objects  of  imperial  ambition  j  and 
there  will  consequently  exist  a  new  incitement  to  per- 
sons to  acquire  property  in  thit  country,  and  to  those 
who  possess  it,  to  ris^ide  there  and  to  cultirate  the  good 
opinion  of  those  with  whom  they  live,  and  to  extend 
and  improve  their  influence  and  connexions/ 

On  this  question,  he  added,  we  might  refer  to 
experience.  The  union  with.  Scotland  had  been  as 
strongly  opposed  as  the  present  scheme,  p^irticularly 
by  those  who  dreaded  the  depopulation  of  that  coun* 
try:  but  it  appeared  that  Edinburgh  had,  since  the 
loss  of  its  parliament,  more  than  doubled  its  popu*^ 
lation,  and  that  of  Glasgow  had  i^ncreased  in  the  pro« 
portion  of  between  five  and  six  to  one.  There  was 
no  ground,  therefore,  for  the  gloomy  apprehensions 
of  depopulation  which  had  been  so  in4ustriousIy  exi^ 
cited. 

To  remove  the  fears  oi  those  who  apprehended  that 
the  commercial  privileges  now  enjoyed  by  keland  wouU 
be  less  secure  after  an  union  jthan  at  |)tresent,  he  ob^. 
served,  that,  if  the  British  parliament,  unbound  by 
compact,  had  cherilhed  those  privileges  amidst  an  im** 
perfect  and  precarious  connexion,  and  aniidst  the  jea- 
lousies of  rival  manufacturers,  such  advantages  were 
more  likely  to  he  retained  when  the  union  would  be 
complete,  and  when  all  grounds  of  jealousy  would  give 
way  to  a  community  of  interests. 

As  the  adversaries  of  the  union  had  propagated  an 
idea  that  the  main  principle  of  the  measure  was  to  sub- 
ject Ireland  to  a loadof  debt  and  an  increase  of  taxes, 
and  to  expose  her  to  the  consequences  of  all  our  dif- 
fiotihies  andja^oessities,  be  judged  it  necessary  to  re^ 
fote  this  imisrepresentation  by  saying,  *  The  ^eal,  the 

spiritj. 
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spirit,  the  liberal  and  enlarged  policy  of  this  country, 
have,  I  hope,  given  ample  proof  that  we  do  not  seek 
an  unidn  from  pecuniary  motives.  If  it  be  not  desira<* 
ble  on  the  grounds  1  have  stated,  it  cannot  be  recom- 
mended for  the  mere  purpose  of  taxation ;  but,  to  quiet 
any  jealousy  on  this  subject,  here  again  let  us  look 
to  Scotland,  Is  there  any  instance  where,  with  forty- 
five  members  on  her  part,  and  five  hundred  and  thir- 
teen on  ours,  that  part  of  the  united  kingdom  has  paid 
more  than  its  due  proportion  to  the  general  burthens  ? 
Cat!  it  then  be  appreMended  that  we  shkll  tax  Ireland 
more  heavily  when  she  becomes  associated  with  our- 
selves ?  To  tax  in  Jts  due  proportion  the  whole  of  the 
empir'e,  to  theutter  exclusion  of  the  idea  of  the  predo- 
minance of  one  part  of  society  over  ahodier,  is  the 
great  characteristic  of  British  finance,  a'S  equality  of 
laws  is  6f  the  British  constitution, 

♦  When  we  come  to  the  details  of  this  proposition,  it 
is  in  our  power  to  fix,  for  any  number  of  years  which 
shairbe  thought  fit,  the  proportion  by  which  the  con- 
tribution of  Ireland  to  the  expences*  of  the  state  shall 
ifc  regulated,  and  to  determine  that  these  proportions 
shaB.  not  be  such  as  would  make  a  contribution  greater 
than  the  amount  of  its  present  necessary  expences  as 
?i  separate  kingdom.     Even  after  that  limited  period, 
the  proportion  of  the  whole  contribution,  from  time 
to  time,  may  be  made  to  depend  on  the  comparative 
produce,  in  each  country,  of  such  general  taxes  as 
in^y  be  thought  to  afford  the  best  criterion  of  wealth  ; 
or  the  system  of  internal  taxation  may  gradually  be 
60  equalised  and  assiniilated^  on  the  leading  articles,  as 
to  make  all  rules  of  specific  proportion  unnecessary, 
and  to  secure  Ireland  from  being  ever  taxed  but  in  pro- 
portion ^s  we  tax  ourselves, 

^  The 
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*  The  application  of  these  principles,  however,  will 
fcnn  matter  of  future  discussion  i  I  mention  them  only 
as  strongly  showing,  from  the  misrepresentation  which 
has  taken  place  on  this  part  of  the  subject,  how  incum* 
heat  it  is  upon  the  house  to  receive  these  propositions, 
and  to  adopty  after  due  deliberation,  such  resolutions  as 
may  record  to  Ireland  the  terms  upon  which  we  are 
jeady  to  meet  her.  And,  in  the  mean  time,  let  us 
"wait,  not  without  impatience,  but  without  dissatisfac- 
tion, for  that  moment,  when  the  effect  of  rea&on  and 
discussion  may  reconcile  the  minds  of  men,  in  that 
kingdom,  to  a  measure  which  I  am  sure  will  be  found 
as  necessary  for  their  peace  and  happiness  as  it  will  be 
conducive  to  the  general  security  and  advantage  of  the 
British  empire.' 

Mr.  Pitt  then  presented  to  the  bouse  eight  resolutions 
which  he  had  prepared,  embracing  the  general  plan  of 
Union* 

I. — *  In  order  to  promote  and  secure  the  essential  inter^ 
e^ts  of  Great-Britain  and  Ireland,  and  to  consolidate 
the  strength,  power,  and  resources  of  the  British 
empire,  it  will  be  adviseable  to  concur  in  such  rnea* 
sures  as  may  best  tend  to  unite  the  two  kingdoms. of 
Great-Britain  and  Ireland  into  one  kingdom,  in  such 
manner,  and  on  such  terms  and  conditions,  as  may 
be  established  by  acts  of  the  respective  parliaments 
of  his  majesty's  said  kingdoms* 

11. — *'  It  would  be  fit  to  propose  as  the  first  article,  to 
serve  as  a  basis  of  the  said  union,,  that  the  said  king* 
doms  of  Great-Britain  and  Ireland  shall,  on  a  day  to 
be  agreed  upon,  be  united  into  one  kingdom,  by  the 
name  of  the  United  Kingdom  of  Gii£AT-BB.if 
TAIN  AND  Ireland. 

^    IIL— 
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in,—*  For  the  same  purpose  it  would  be  fit  to  propose, 
diat  the  succession  to  the  monarchy  and  the  hnperial 
crown  of  the  said  united  kingdom  shall  continue  li- 
mited and  settled,  in  the  same  manner  as  the  imperial 
crown  of  the  said  kingdoms  of  Great-Britain  and 
Ireland  now  stands  limited  and  settled,  according  to 
Ae  existing  laws,  and  to  the  terms  of  the  union  be* 
tween  England  and  Scotland. 

IV. — *  For  the  same  purpose  it  would  be  fit  to  propose, 
that  the  said  united  kingdom  be  represented  in  one 
and  the  same  parliament,  to  be  styled  the  Parliament 
of  the  United  Kingdom  of  Great-firitain  and  Ire- 
land; and  that  such  a  number  of  lords  spiritual  and 
temporal,  and  such  a  number  of  members  of  the 
house  of  commons,  as  shall  be  hereafter  agreed  upoa 
by  acts  of  the  respective  parliaments  as  aforesaid, 
shall  sit  and  vote  in  the  said  parliament  on  the  part  of 
Ireland,  and  shall  be  summoned,  chosen,  and  re- 
turned, in  such  manner  as  shall  be  fixed  by  an  act  of 
the  parliament  of  Ireland  previous  to  the  said  union  ; 
and  that  every  member  hereafter  to  sit  and  vote  in  the 
'said  parliament  of  the  united  kingdom  shall,  until 
the  «aid  parliament  shall  otherwise  provide,  take  and 
subscribe  the  same  oaths,  and  make  the  same  decla- 
rations, as  are  by  law 'required  to  be  taken,  subscribed, 
and  made,  by  the  members  of  the  parlianients  of 
Great-Britain  and  Ireland. 

V. — *  For  the  same  purpose  it  would  be  fit  to  propose, 
that  the  churches  of  England  and  Ireland,  and  the 
doctrine,  worship,  discipline,  and  government  there- 
of, shall  be  preserved  as  now  by  law  established* 

VI. — *  For  the  same  purpose  it  would  be  fit  to  pro- 
pose, that  liis  majesty's  subjects  in  Ireland  /hall  at  all 
times  hereafter  be  entitled  to  the  same  privileges,  and 

be 
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b^  on  the  same  footing  in  respect  of  trade  a^d  ttaiyU 
gation,  In  all  ports  and  places  belonging  to  Great* 
Britain,  and  in  all  cases  \yitb  respect  to  which  trea* 
ties  shall  be  made  by  his  majesty,  bis  heirs  or  suc- 
cessors, widi  any  foreign  power^  as  his  majesty^s  sub- 
jects in  Great-Britain  ;  that  no  duty  shall  be  imposed 
on  the  import  or  es^port  between  Great-Britain  ^d 
Ireland  of  any  articles  now  duty^fre^ ;  and  that  on 
other  articles  there  shall  be  established^  for  a  time  to 
be  limit^  such  a  moderate  rate  of  equal  duties  as 
shall,  previous  to  the  union,  be  agreed  upon  and  ap- 
proved by  the  respective  parliaments,  subject,  after 
the  expiration  of  such  limited  time,  to  be  diminished 
equally  with  respect  to  both  kingdoms,  but  in  no 
case  to  be  increased;  that  all  articles  which  may 
at  any  time  hereafter  be  Imported  into  Great-Bri- 
tain from  foreign  parts,  shaH  be  importable  through 
dther  kingdom  into  the  other,  subject  to  the  ke 
duties  and  regulations  as  if  the  same  were  im- 
ported directly  from  foreign  parts ;  that  where  any 
articles,  the  growth,  produce,  or  manufacture  of 
either  kingdom,  are  subject  to  any  internal  duty  in 
one  kingdom,  such  countervailing  duties  (over  and 
above  any  duties  on  import  to  be  fixed  as  aforesaid) 
shall  be  imposed  as  shall  be  necessary  to  prevent  any 
inequality  in  that  respect ;  and  that  all  other  matters 
of  trade  and  commerce  other  than  the  foregoing,  and 
than  such  others  as  may  befora  the  union  be  specially 
agreed  upon  for  the  due  encouragement  of  the  agri- 
culture and  manufactures  of  the  respective  king- 
doms, (hall  remain  to  be  regulated  from  time  to 
time  by  the  united  parliament. 
VII. — *  For  the  like  purpose  it  would  be  fit  to  propose, 
that  the  charge  arising  from  the  payment  of  the  in- 
terest 
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tcrest,  or  sinking  fund  for  the  reduction  of  theprinci* 
paly  of  die  debt  incurred  in  either  kingdom  before  the 
union,  ftiall  continue  to  be  separately  defrayed  by 
Great-Britain  and  Ireland  respectively ;  that,  for  a 
number  of  years  to  be  limited,  the  future  ordinary 
expences  of  the  united  kingdom,  in  peace  or  war, 
shall  be  defrayed  by  Great-Britain  and  Ireland  jointly, 
according  to  such  proportions  as  (hall  be  established 
by  the  respectiye  parliaments  previous  to  the  union ; 
and  that,  after  the  expiration  of  the^time  to  be  so  li- 
mited, the  proportion  shall  not  be  liable  to  be  va- 
ried, except  according  to  such  rates  and  principles  as 
shall  be  in  like  manner  agreed  upon  previous  to  the 
uBion. 
VIII- — *  For  the  like  purpose  it  wot^ld  be  fit  to  pro- 
pose, that  all  laws  in  force  at  the -time  of  ihe  union, 
and  all  the  courts  of  civil  or  ecclesiastical  jurisdiction 
•  within  the  respective  kingdoms,  shall  remain  as  now 
by  law  established  within  the  same,  subject  only  to 
such  alterations  or  regulations  from  time  to  time  as 
circumstances  may  appear  to  the  parliament  of  the 
imited  kingdom  to  require.' 

An  address  was  intended  to  accompany  the  resolu- 
tions, stating  that  the  commons  had  proceeded  with 
great  zeal  to  the  consideration  of  the  impdrtant  objects 
recommended  in  the  royal  message ;  that  they  enter- 
tained a  firm  persuasion  of  the  probable  benefits  of  a 
complete  union  between  Great-Britain  and  Ireland, 
founded  on  equal  and  liberal  principles  ;  and  that  they 
were  therefore  induced  to  lay  before  his  majesty  such 
propositions  as  appeared  to  them  to  be  best  calculated 
to  form  the  basis  of  such  a  settlement,  leaving  it  to  his 
wisdom,  in  due  time  and  in  a  proper  manner,  to  commu- 
nicate 
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nicate  thcmto  the  lords  and  commons  of  Ireland,  wfA 
whom  they  would  be  at  all  times  ready  to  concur  in  all 
luch  measures  as  might  be  found  most  conducive  to  the 
accomplishment  of  this  great  and  salutary  work. 

Mr.  Sheridak^  having  cautioned  the  house  against 
the  seductive  force  of  the  minrster's  oratorical  talents, 
lyhich,  he  was  apprehensive,  might  mislead  the  less  Ju- 
dicious part  of  the  assembly  into  an  assent  or  concur- 
l^nce  that  cool  reason  would  condemn j  renewed  his- 
protest  against  the  sclieme  of  union.    He  contended, 
that,  in  the  present  state  of  Ireland,  it  was  not  only  impo- 
litic but  unfafe  to  urge  the  discussion  of  a  scheme 
whidi  would  affect  the  independence  of  a  spirited  peo- 
ple.   It  was  a  bold  experiment,  he  said,  to  drive  a 
whole  nation  into  a  measure  of  so^  delicate  and  so  im- 
portant a  nature*    There  would  perhaps  be  greater  dif- 
ficulty than  the  court  expected  to  find,  in  rendering  the 
Irish  insensible  of  the  duty  which  they  owed  to 
•elves,  of  the  rights  of  the  present  generation  and 
interests  of  the  race  yet  unborn,  and  of  the  ambition, 
arrogance,  and  tyranny,  of  those  who  should  inflict 
die  blow  or  direct  the  torture.     The  minister  -  might 
have  secured  his  minions ;  but  it  would  be  expedient 
for  him  to  measure  his  power  by  the  force  of  his  anta- 
gonists, and,  in  estimating  his  means  of  victory,  to  seek 
an  antidote  against  national  pride  and  local  attachments* 
The  consideration  of  the  fate  of  the  question,  when  it 
was  lately  agitated  in  Ireland,  might  reasonably  induce 
him  to  desist  from  the  prosecution  of  the  scheme ;  but, 
as  he  had  solemnly  pledged  himself  for  the  exertion  of 
his  most  strenuous  eiBForts  to  produce  an  union  of  the 
two  kingdoms,  it  might  be  apprehended  that  he  would 
pursue  his  cbursc  in  defiance  of  every  obstacle,  would 
make  use  of  artifice  to  gain  his  point,  fitter  and  de-^ 
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lude  the  Irish,  and,  by  seeming  to  respect  their  declared 
opinian,  lull  them  into  inactivity,  the  more  completely 
to  subject  them  to  slavery.  But  his  scheme,  though 
artfully  planned,  might  not  be  successful :  the  delusion 
might  recoil  on  the  author,  and  involve  him  in  the  dis- 
grace and  ruin  which  he  had  prepared  for  others.  By 
the  pledge  in  question,  he  would  place  Ireland  and 
Great-Britain  in  a  very  perilous  situation.  He  seemed 
willing  to  put  his  power  In  compt  idon  with  the  force  of 
opinion  in  Ireland,  and  to  stake  his  existence  as  a  mi-* 
nister  against  the  independence  of  that  kingdom.  But 
the  house,  Mr.  Sheridan  hoped,  would  not  be  so  in- 
considerate as  to  adopt  the  system  now  recommended ; 
a  system  which  would  cherish  animosity  and  discord, 
where  affection  ought  to  be  conciliated  and  harmony 
established  ;  which  would  sow  dissension  between  the 
commons  and  the  peers  of  Ireland— ^irritate  the  whole 
parliament  by  holding  it  up  to  view  as  a  feeble  and  in- 
eflScieht  body,  duped. by  English  factious — and  array 
ihe  British  house  of  commons  against  that  of  another 
realm  governed  by  the  same  sovereign. 

The  minister  liaving  pccuscd  Mr.  Foster  of  inconsist« 
ency,  in  having  supported  the  propositions  of  1785* 
a3  necessary  ioa  securing  the  connexion  between  the 
realms,  and  yet  opposing  an  incorporative  union,  Mr. . 
Sheridan  vindicated  the  Hibernian  statesman  from  the. 
charge,  by  saying  that  he  might  reasonably  wish  for  an 
amicable,  connexion,  without  depriving  his  country  of 
her  independence. 

That  part  of  Mr.  Pitt*s  speech  which  seemed  to  me- 
nace the  Irish  with  a  loss .  of  their  commercial  advan- 
tages, if  they  should  not  agree  to  an  union,  produced 
strong  animadversions.  It  was  evident  from  such  hints, 
said  his  present  opponent,  that  he  hoped  to  carry  his 

K  point 
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point  by  intimidation ;  but  this  was  not  the  h'nc  of  con* 
duct  which  a  wise  or  upright  minister  would  pursue. 
That  thi«  was  his  meaning,  another  passage  served  to 
evince.  Iretand,  it  was  said,  ought  to  consent  to  the 
union,  because  she  was  incapable  of  defending  herself 
against  a  foreign  enemy  without  the  aid  and  proteetioa 
of  her  powerful  ne^hbourr  Did  not  this  imply,  that 
our  protection  would  be  wididrawn,  unless  she  should 
accede  to  our  proposals  ?  Was  it  generous  or  just  to* 
treat  her  in  this  imperious  iBonner  ?  If  her  condition 
were  really  as  deplorable  as  it  was  stated  to  be,  the 
house  ought  to  be  informed  from  what  misconduct  sucb 
evils  bad  arisen,  amidst  the  advantages  which  God  and 
nature  had  bestowed  upon  her.  It  might  be  concluded, 
indeed,  that  her  poverty  was  chiefly  occa^sioncd  by  the 
narrow  unwise  po^cy  of  Britaln^-a  policy  which)  he 
was  glad  to  find,  the  minister  now  disapproved.  H^r 
weakness,  perhaps,  was  not  so  great  as  it  was  sup-* 
posed  to  be ;  and,  tf  it  were,  it  was  ungenerous  to  in* 
suit  hen  Such  an  insult  would  not  have  been  offered 
to  her  white  her  vohmieers  were  in  arms,  fiefbre  she 
was  reproached  widi  her  itmbility  of  defence,  it  ought 
to  be  considered^  diat,  if  40,000  men  had  been  sent 
from  this  country  to  her  assistance,  she  had  ftinushed 
myriads  of  her  gallant  sons  to  fight  our  battles  and 
Meed  in  our  support.  But  now,  forsooth,  her  weak* 
Bess  exposed  her  to  mvasion  ^  and',  while  the  premier 
thus  argued, '  he  also  seemed  to  feel  that  the  same 
weakness  left  her  at  bis  mercy,  and  he  would  avail 
himself  of  it  to  enforce  her  acquiescence  in  an  union. 

Mr.  Sheridan  then  made  some  remarks  (similar  to  those 
which  we  reported  in  our  account  of  his  former  speech)  on 
the  dismission  of  several  of  the  servants  of  the  crown  in 
Ireland ,  again  accused  the  ministry  of  intim^idation  and 
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libuse  of  power ;  reproved  Mr,  Canning  for  •  pleading 
the  cause  of  bold  and  barefirced  corruption,  and  thus 
clouding  and  contaminating  with  its  foul  fog  and  bane- 
ful breath  the  pure  morning  of  his  political  life  ;*  and 
censured,  as  wanton  and  unnecessary,  Mr.  Pitt*s  pledge 
for  the  prosecution  of  his  favorite  measure. 

He  afterwards  animadverted  on  the  conduct  of  the 
court  in  the  dispute  respecting  the  treatment  of  the  ca*- 
tholics  of  Ireland.  A  lord- lieutenant,  he  said,  had 
been  sent  over  to  that  kingdom  to  allay  animosities, 
and  gratify  the  more  numerous  part  of  the  nation. 
The  cup  of  concession  was  presented  to  the  lips  of  the 
cadiolics ;  but,  when  they  were  on  the  point  of  tast- 
ing, it  was  dashed  in  their  ifaces,  and  the  new  viceroy 
was  recalled.  Was  this  a  proper  prelude  or  introduc- 
tion to  an  union  ?  Would  not  men  thus  provoked  and 
irritated  question  the  szticerity  of  our  cabinet,  and  rew 
jcct  its  oflcrs  as  insidious? 

In  reply  to  the  observations  of  Mr^Pitt  on  the  ad- 
justment of  the  year  1782,  he  maintained  that  it  was  in- 
tended to  be  final  with  regard  to  the  constitution  of 
Ireland  ;  but  he  admitted  that  some  regulations,  chiefly 
commercial,  were  to  have  been  proposed  for  the  im- 
provement of  the  conioexion  between  the  kingdoms. 
It  was,  he  said,  absurd  to  suppose,  that,  immediately 
after  an  acknowlegement  of  the  Hibernian  claim  of 
independence,  a  resolution  could  have  been  adopted 
which  might  have  the  effect  of  defeating  that  claim. 
Every  regulation  which  the  cabinet  of  that  day  in- 
tended to  bring  forward  was  to  be  consistent  with,  not 
destructive  of,  the  independence  of  Ireland. 

As  the  minister  had  charged  Mr.  Fox  with  negli- 
gence in  not  executing  the  resolution  which  promised 
ulterio;-  measures,  Mr.  Sheridan  alleged  the  short  con- 
K  a  tinuance 
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tirmance  ^f  that  gentleman  in  oflSce  as  the  cause  of  tfw. 
delay;  adding,  that  one  who  had  been  in  ofBce  for  a  much 
longer  period,  and  who  affected  to  be  fully  convinced 
of  the  necessity  of  farther  arrangements,  adduced  8uch 
a  charge  with  a  very  ^  ill  grace,  as  he  must  have  had 
frequent  opportunities  of  strengthening  the  connexion, 
though  perhaps  he  did  not  think  any  former  time  so 
convenient  as  tlie  present,  when  Ireland  appeared  to  be 
at  his  mercy. 

The  assertions  respecting  the  number  of  Irish  who 
wished  for  an  union  were  not  wxU  founded.  A  consi-^ 
derable  majority  of  the  peers,  indeed,  were  inclined  to 
promote  it;  but,  in  the  house  of  commons,  the  court 
had  little  reason  to  boast  of  its  success,  as,  notwith- 
standing the  apparent  plurality  of  votes  for  the  measure, 
the  far  greater  number  of  independent  members  were 
adverse  to  it ;  and,  out  of  parliament,  the  approvers  of 
it  were  very  few.  The  inhabitants  of  Cork,  it  was  * 
said,  were  friendly  to-  the  scheme,  and  those  of  Lime- 
rick were  likewise  d^^sposed  to  favor  it :  but  had  nor, 
Mr.  Sheridan  asked,  the  lure  of  a  dock-yard  been 
thrown  out  to  the  former,  and  a  menace  to  the  latter 
, on  the  subject  of  the  linen-trade?  Thus,  while  some 
were  to  be  bribed,  others  w^re  to  be  intimidated  into 
compliance.  The  catholics  were  among  those  to  whom 
favors  were  promised  ?  but  might  not  they  be  gratified 
without  an  union  ?  and  might  not  every  advantage 
which  was  mentioned  as  the  probable  result  of  the 
scheme  be  afforded  without  its  adoption  ? 

The  argument  drawn  from  the  danger  of  a  contra^ 
riety  of  opinion  between  the  parliaments  of  the  two 
countries  deserved  little  notice.  For  a  hundred  years 
they  had  co-operated  on  almost  every  occasion  ;  and, 
if  they  should  differ,  the  inconvenience  w^ould  not  be 

very 
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^ry  raaterial.  As  well  might  it  be  said,  that,  because 
two  houses  of  parliament  in  one  country  may  obstruct 
and  oppose  eachx)ther,  it  would  he  good  policy  to  form 
them  into  one  assembly,  as  that  the  eventual  disagree- 
Hient  of  two  parliaments  demanded  the  remedy  of  an 
union.  Such  reasoning  might  be  called  a  libel  on  the 
constitution. 

That  the  -ignorance  of  the  Irfsh  and  their  want  of 
civilisation  required  an  incorporation  with  a  country 
which  might  improve  them,  this  speaker  would  not  al- 
low. Tliose  evils,  he  said,  undeniably  existed ;  but 
one  chief  cause  was,  that  men  of  great  property  did 
not,  as  in  Great-Britain,  associate  in  a  certain  degree 
with  the  lower  classes.  As  a  remedy  for  evils  arising 
from  the  absence  of  the  great  landholders,  it  might 
easily  he  conceived  that  an  absentee  government  would 
not  be  very  eiEcaeious, 

The  case  of  Scotland,  he  added,  ought  not  to  be 
urged  as  an  argument  for  an  union,  unless  it  could  be 
proved  that  the  prosperity  which  that  country  had  en- 
joyed since  its  union  with  England  had  really  flowed 
Jrom  it.  It  might  be. argued  with  confidence  and  plau- 
sibility, from  the  general  improvement  which  had  taken 
place  in  the  course  of  the  century,  that  North-Britain 
would  have  equally  prospered  without  an  union  ;  and^ 
as  Ireland,  since  she  shook  ofF  her  ignominious  depend- 
ence, had  flourished  more  than  in  former  periods,  it 
might  be  supposed  that  her  prosperity  would  increase 
without  the  proposed  incorporation. 

French  principles  having  been,  as  usual,  introduced 
into  the  debate,  he  asked,  what  was  the  Jacobinism 
.  against  which  the  minister  so  loudly  exclaimed  ?    Ditl 
it  not  tend  to  violate  the  rights  and  inheritSince  of  a  na- 
tion, under  the  pretence  of  making  it  free?  «Did  it  not 
K  3  imperiously 
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itnperidttsly  demand  from  a  community  a.  resi^otfoit 
of  constitutional  freedom  and  independence,  with  a 
promise  of  advantageous  substitution  and  striking  im<Y 
provement  ?  If  so*  might  not  the  proposer  of  the  .pfB<- 
sent  measure  be  considered  as  acting  the  part  of  an  arch« 
jacobin  J 

He  concluded  with  reading  two  propositions^  tcv 
whicht  he  thought,  no  true  friend  of  either  country 
would  olyect.  They  were  couched  in  these  terms : 
*  that  no  measure^  can  have  a  tendency  to  improve  and 
perpetuate  the  ties  of  amity  and  connexion  now  exists 
kig  between  Great^^Britqin  and  Ireland,  which  have  not 
for  their  basis  the  manifest,  fair,  and  free  consent  and 
approbatipn  of  the  parliaments  of  the  two  countries  ;* 
and,  <  that  whoever  shall  endeavour  to  obtain  the  ap* 
pearance  of  such  consent  and  approbation  in  either 
country,  by  employing  the  influence  of  government  for 
the  purpose  of  corruption  or  of  intimidation,  is  an 
enemy  to  his  majesty  and  to  the  constitution.' 

Lord  Hawxesbuky  imputed  fome  inconsistency  to 
Mr.  Sheridan  for  having  proposed,  during  the  rebellion, 
an  it^ijuiry  into  the  conduct  of  the  Irish  government, 
Mdnow  condemning  an  interference  much  more  s^-r 
sonable  and  justifiaUe  than  that  which  had  beei^  re* 
(ommended  by  himself*  He  animadverted  on  the 
charge  of  intimidatioQ>,  affirming  that  it  was  inappii* 
cable  to  the  proceedings  of  the  ministry  in  the  present 
Case ;  denied  that  any  corruption  had  been  practised ; 
and  represented  the  dismission  of  anti«unionists  fron^ 
office  ds  a  proof  of  tbe  sincerity  of  the  premier  in  the 
^psecvtioQ  ct  an  important  measure,  which,  fbr  th« 
public  good»  be  wished  all  his  associates  to  support 
He  controverted  the  finality  of  the  adjustment  of  the 
yeaf  VfiZf  vffgpi.  tbe  ittcc$$ity  of  a  speedy  and  more 

effective 
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cfiective  settlement,  and  declared  his  conviction  of  the 
superiority  of  a  legislative  union  to  all  other  means  of 
cementing  the  connexion  between  the  realms.  The 
case  of  the  regency,  he  said,  denK>nstrated  the  incon* 
venience  of  having  two  parliaments  under  the  same 
head :  the  independence  of  each  might  have  been  pro« 
ductive  of  great  injury,  and  have  even  led  to  a  separa- 
tion of  Ireland  from  the  sway  of  the  British  sovereigii* 
The  radical  evils  of  the  present  government,  he  added, 
^ould  not  he  completely  removed  without  an  union.  It 
would  allay  the  jealousies  of  the  catholics  and  the  pro- 
Jtestants,  promote  in  every  respect  the  prosperity  of 
Ireland,  and  add  to  the  strength  and  respectability  of 
the  whole  empire.  The  Irish,  he  trusted,  .would  see  k 
in  the  same  point  of  view,  whenever  they  should  be 
disposed  to  give  the  subject  a  fair  and  full  discussion. 

Dr.  Laurence  conjured  the  house  to  relinquish  tlie 
consideration  of  the  scheme  of  unionj  as  the  discussion 
<ould  answer  no  good  purpose,  and  might  he  productive 
of  serious  mischief,  while  a  high  'degree  of  irrita- 
tion pervaded  the  public  mind  in  Ireland.  The  mea- 
sure, he  said,  was  not  necessary  at  the  present  mo« 
ment,  ^ven  if  it  promised  to  be  more  bencfidal  tlian  he 
had  reason  to  think  that  it  would  be.  The  settlement 
of  TJ'Si  might  be  considered  as  adequate  to  the  political 
wants  of  the  Irish ;  and  it  was  the  opinion  of  Mr. 
Surke,  that,  as  to  ev^y  constitutional  purpose,  the 
agreement  was  £nal  and  conclusive,  though  the  mer- 
cantile concerns  of  the  two  countries  might  require 
some  new  arrangements. 

The  speech  of  the  Ingeniious  civilian  was  much 
longer  than  our  readers  would  from  this  sketch  suppose 
it  to  have  been  ;  but,  as  it  was  rather  calculated  to  re^ 
press  discussion  th^n  to  exhibit  a  full  view  of  the  sub« 

K  4  ject, 
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jcct,  we  may  fairly  be  excused  from  amplitude  of  d©* 
tail. 

The  question  being  put,  whether  the  speaker  should 
leave  the  chair,  that  Mr.  Pittas  propositions  might  be 
referred  to  a  committee  of  the  whole  house,  a  division 
ensued,  when  thq  aflSrmative  votes  were  140,  while 
only  15  members  took  the  opposite  side.  After  a  short 
conversation,  the  chairipan  reported  progress,  and  the 
house  adjourned. 
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CHAP.  IV. 


jyehate  upon  a  Motion  from  Mr.  Sheridan — Ulterior  Disna^ 
sion  oj  tJie  Ufdon  in  the  Hoiise  of  Commons^^Proposal  of  a 
Substitute  for  a  legislative  Union — Debate  in  a  Committee 
f^ Adoption  of  the  Resolutions  proposed  by  the  Minister, 

.  JL  HE  decisive  majority  of  suffrages,  by  which  the  mi- 
nister secured  every  object  that  he  wished  to  accom- 
plish, did  not  desert  him  on  this  momentous  question. 
The  cavils  of  opposition  were  disregarded  ;  just  or 
plausible  objections  were  evaded;  and  the  prospect  of  a 
complete  victory  encouraged  him  to  a  prosecution  of 
-his  aims*  -  Having  allowed  the  interval  of  a  week  for 
the  private  consideration  of  those  articles  of  union 
which  he  had  prepared,  he,  on  the  7th  of  February, 
proposed  a  public  deliberation  upon  the  subject,  by- 
moving  that  the  house  should  resolve  itself  into  a  com- 
mittee; but,  before  it  was  formed,  he  was  willing  to 
dispose  of  the  promised  motions  respecting  the  fair  and 
free  consent  of  both  parliaments. 

Mr.  Sheridan  then  renewed  his  opposition  to  the 
scheme.  Since  the  last  meeting,  he  said,  many  gen- 
tlemen had  been  induced  to  alter  their  opinions,  and  to 
agree  with  him  on  the  impropriety  and*  the  danger  of 
persisting  in  a  measure  which  was  highly  obnoxious  to 
the  people  of  Ireland  ;  and,  as  the  house  had  not 
pledged  itself  to  the  support  of  it,  it  was  not  too  late  to 
check  the  rashness  of  its  zealous  advocates.  The  mi- 
nister might  wish  to  pursue  it  against  the  sense  of  a 
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nation ;  but  the  house  ought  to  be  so  far  guided  by  pro* 
dence  and  judgement  as  to  disregard  alf  his  persuasions^ 
and  rescue  the  empire  from  the  peril  in  wliich  he  would 
KLTolve  it.     It  was  curious  to  observe  the  coincidence 
of  his  views  and  declarations,  in  several  instances^,  with 
those  of  a  party  to  which  he  was  not  -  generally  su- 
spected of  being  attached..    He  agreed  wiUi  the  United 
Irishmen,  said  Mr.  Sheridan,  in  wishing  to  destroy  the 
obsioxiou^  constitution  of  Ireland.     They  alleged  that 
the  parliament  of  that  kingdom  had  occasioned  all  the 
evils  which  afflicted  the  country  :  he  adduced  a  similar 
charge  against  that  body.     They  represented  the  Irish 
fegislators   as  being  the  dupes  of  British  faction:  he 
imputed  all  the  errors  of  the  government,  all  the  dis« 
tractions  and  misfortunes  of  Ireland,  to  ihe  same  source 
— to  the  sway  of  a  party,  at  the  head  o-f  which  was  hi^ 
friend  the  duke  of  Portland,  and  to  which  another  of 
his  present  associates  fMr.  Windham)  belonged.     Botli 
were  ready  to  exclaim,  DeUnda  est  Carthag9j  though 
they  differed  in  the  mode  of  destruction,  as  the  United 
Irishmen  wished  to  depose  their  parliament,  and  establish 
a:  republic  with  foreign  aid,  while  the  premici'  wished  to 
merge  the  delinquent  legislature  in  that  of  Great-Britain* 
In  the  pursuit  of  their  aims,  those  mal-contents  had 
recourse  to  menace  and  intimidation:  he  did  not  scruple 
to  adopt  means  equally  improper.     But  the  British  par- 
iiamenf,  it  might  be  hoped,  would  not  sanction  such 
pioceedings.     Some  members  of  a  pugnacious  temper^ 
amaieurs  of  the  art  of  pugilism,  might  not  wish  to  se- 
parate the   contending   parties,   bat  would  rather  see 
them  continue  the  conflict.     The  secretary  at  war  had 
l)eea reptesented  as  fond  of  pugilistic  amusement;  yet 
k  would  be  unfair  to  suppose  that  he  would  promote  a 
fcattle  between  his  friend  the  chancellor  of  the  excHe* 

quer 
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quer  and  the  Irish  parliament.  The  contest,  hoWever, 
woald  not  be  uninteresting.  Each  party  had  two  al- 
lies. Corruption  and  intimidation  were  those  of  the 
minister ;  ]ionor  and  resolution  were  those  of  the  par- 
liament and  people  of  Ireland. 

After  some  observations  resembling  those  of  his  pre- 
ceding speeches,  Mr.  Sheridan  proposed  a  middle  course 
between  the  existing  systemof  Irish  government  and  an 
incorporative  union.  He  recommended  a  resort  to  up- 
right measures,  the  adoption  of  a  plan  of  honest  in« 
corrupt  administration.  .  Sach  a  remedy  as  this  had 
never  been  tried ;  and  the  present  conjuncture  was  par- 
ticularly favorable  for  the  experiment.  It  would  not 
loosen  the  connexion  between  the  countries,  but  pro- 
mised a  contrary  effect.  If  the  minister  would  cease  to 
make  the  Irish  government  a  corrupt  English  job,  if  he 
would  give  the  Irish  parliament  an  opportunity  of  act- 
ing freely  for  the  benefit  of  the  nation,  the  real  evih 
of  the  country,  which  a  legislative,  union  might  aug- 
ment, -would  be  in  a  great  measure^llayed,  if  not  to> 
tally  extinguished.  The  alternative  was  not,  as  had 
been  asserted,  that  of  union  or  entire  sepa«  ation.  The 
medium  which  he  proposed  would  render  the  former 
scheme  unnecessary,  and  prevent  the  latter  contin^ 
gency. 

There  was  no  novelty  in  the  remainder  of  Mr.  She- 
ridan's speech,  if  we  except  his  animadversions  on  an 
argument  of  lord  Hawkesbury,  who  had  mentioned  the 
probability  of  more  frequent  visits  from  the  Irish  gen- 
try to  their  estates  in  consequence  of  the  union,  with  a 
View  of  conciliating  the  regard  of  the  electors.  Was 
not  this,  be  asked,  an  insinuation  that  those  gentlemen 
would  be  vvonderfuUy  changed  even  by  the  prospect  of 
S^  ^eat  in  U>e  imperial  parliament,  and  would  become 
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Rmdcr  landlords  and  better  neighbours  in  proportion  as 
their  legislative  duties  would  place  them  at  a  greater 
distance  from  their  estates  ?  This  was'  surely,  he  said, 
a  singular  argument.  Having  exhibited  this  mode  of 
reasoning  in  a  ludicrous  point  of  view,  he  returned  to 
the  immediate  subject  of  his  propositions,  and  re-urged 
the  propriety  of.  assenting  to  them. 

Mr.  Pitt,  in  a  short  speech,  protested  against  the 
adoption  of  the  proposed  resolutions.  One,  he  said, 
was  so  self-evident,  that  it  claimed  instant  assent ,  yet 
it  was  npt  necessary  for  the  house  to  record  it.  If  it 
were  merely  tlie  decbration  of  a  truth  without  leading 
taany  useful  purpose,  there  would  not  bq  a 'sufficient 
motive  for  adopting  it;  and  there  would  be  still  less 
reason  to'entertain  it,  when  it  should  appear  to  contain 
practical  falsehood  under  the  form  of  literal  truth  ;  for 
it  implied,,  that  the  measure  was  to  be  carried  into  ef- 
fect without  the  fair  and  free  consent  of  parliament. 
The  second  proposition  tended  to  stigmatise  every  mi- 
nister whose  persuasions  should  procure  the  dismiss^ 
of  officers  of  the  crown  on  account  of  a  difference  of 
sentiment  upon  any  great  political  ,q.uestion.  This 
practice,  however,  was  justifiable :  it'  arose  out  of.  the 
very  nature  of  regular  government,  and  might  be  con- 
sidered as  necessary  for  the  public  servite. 

Mr.  Grey  was  not  convinced,  by  the  arguments  of 
the  last  speaker,  of  the  impropriety  of  recording  tlie 
propositions  of  his  friend  on  the  journals  of  the  house ; 
they  would  serve  as  pledges,  he  said,  for  the  honorable 
intentions  of  the  British  government,  and  allay  the  jea- 
lousy of  the  Irish  nation.  With  regard  to  the  vindi- 
cated practice  of  dismissal,  he  asked  why  Mr.  Pitt  had 
not  discarded  those  officers  of  government  who  differed 
from  him  when  be  proposed  a  plan  of  parli^inenta^y . 

reform,. 
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icform,  or  when  he  recommended  an  abolition  of  the 
slave  trade.  This  forbearance,  upon  his  own  princi- 
ples, afforded  reason  for  doubting  his  sincerity. 

On  a  division,  the  motions  of  Mr.  Sheridan  were 
exploded  by  a  majority  of  ii6,  the  numbers  being  25 
and  141. 

•  The  committee  was  on  the  point  of  being  formed 
for  the  discussion  of  Mr.  Pitt's  propositions,  when 

The  honorable  Mr.  Saint-John  rose,  and  conjured 
the  house  to  dismiss  the  question  for  the  present,  as  the 
agitation  of  it  might  be  productive  pf  mischievous  con- 
sequences. Even  if  the  measure  promised  great  bene- 
fits to  the  Irishy  it  would  be  impolitic,  he  said,  to  pro- 
secute it  in  the  irritated  state  of  their  minds.  He  would 
not  enter  into  the  merits  of  the  scheme ;  but  he  thought 
that  the  advantages  which  its  patrons  held  out  might 
be  obtained  without  it.  Ireland  had  comparatively 
flourished  since  the  declaration  of  her  independence ; 
and  it  might  be  presumed  that  her  prosperity  would  not 
decline  in  these  enlightfened  times..  He  applauded  the 
spirit  which  one  part  of  her  parliament  had  lately  dis- 
played, and  hoped  that  it  would  continue  to  resist  ar- 
bitrary influence.  He  called  upon  those  who  had  con- 
tended against  parliamentary  reform  as  being  hazard-  , 
ously  unseasonable,  to  oppose  on  the  samfe  ground  a 
scheme  which  included  a  material  innovation  in  that 
respect;  and  he  deprecated  that  ministerial  pertinacity 
which  might  produce  an  alarming  disunion,  if  not  a 
renewal  of  rebellion. 

Mr.  Grey,  though  lie  wished  to  have  lieard  some 
plausible  arguments  in  favor  of  the  measure  before  the 
delivery  of  his  own  sentiments,  would  not  on  that  ac- 
count postpone  his  observations.  He  considered  the 
question  as  the  most  momentous  that  had  ever  been 
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submitted  to  the  deliberation  of  parliament,  either  v% 
point  of  constitutional  right  or  of  public  policy ;  but, 
as  one  of  the  parties  whose  conseot  was  necessary  had 
declared  against  it,  he  recommended  a  8us{>ension  of 
the  scheme.  Far  from  having  die  smallest  objection 
to  an  improvement  of  the  connexion  between  the  king- 
doms, he  was  earnestly  desirous  of  the  prevalence  of 
the  most  cordial  harmony,  of  the  establishment  of  an 
effective  union— not  an  union  of  parliaments,  but  of 
hearts,  of  affections,  and  interests--of  vigor^  of  ardor, 
of  zeal  for  the  general  welfare*  No  other  connexion 
than  one  of  this  species,  he  said,  would  augment  die 
strength  or  promote  the  security  of  the  empire*  The 
scheme  which  was  now  offered  seemed  to  be  of  a  very 
different  tendency.  It  threatened  discontent,  jealousy, 
and  distrust*  These  were  the  fruits  which  it  had  al^ 
ready  produced  in  Ireland,  and  which  would  perhaps 
gro>v  into  a  warmth  ^f  resentment,  if  it  should  not  be 
deferred  or  abandoned.  If  die  parliament  of  that  realm 
should  give  an  exterior  assent  to  the  measure,  the  peo-* 
pie  would  still  say  that  they  were  robbed  of  their  rights, 
and  would  anxiously  wait  for  an  opportunity  of  reco« 
vering  them.       ^ 

The  minister,  said  Mn  Grey^  had  by  no  means 
proved  the  necessity  of  the  measure.  He  had  men-^ 
tioned  the  existence  of  great  evils  in  Ireland,  and  had 
spoken  of  the  inconvenience  and  danger  of  a  separate 
parliament;  but  he  could  not  prove  that  the  evils  had 
arisen  from  the  independence  of  the  legislature.  He 
had  accused  some  of  his  opponents  of  inconsistency  in 
praising  the  conduct  of  a  parliament  which  they  had 
formerly  condemned ;  but  there  was  no  impropriety  in- 
applauding  a  casual  instance  of  spirit  or  public  virtue 
in  an  assembly  which  had  long  been  governed  by  cor- 

ruption. 
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mption.  It  was  more  «xtra6rdinaTy  that  ooe  who  wai 
supposed  to  have  long  had  a  decisive^  influence  over  that 
legislature,  and  who  regarded  it  as  an  upright  and  re* 
ipectabk  senate  when  it  concunrd  with  him,  shoull 
now  pronounce  it  so  corrupt  as  to  be  incapable  ^ 
amendment. 

The  evils  in  question  niight  be  imputed  to  the  naJs- 
conduct  of  government  rather  than  to  the  separation  of 
the  parliaments ;  and  for  these  the  prime  minister  was 
responsible,  unless  he  should  be  able  to  prove  that  ob- 
noxious  measures  had  been  forced  «pon:  him  by  the 
sturdy  dispositions  of  the  Irish  members.  Who  had 
fostered  the  religious  dissensions  and  political  feu4s 
which  distracted  the  nation  ?  Who  bad  raised  hopes, 
and  disappointed  those  hopes?  Who  had  excited 
alarms,  and  created  discontent  ?  The  directors  of  the 
British  cabinet,  said  Mr.  Grey,  had  produced  or  pro- 
moted evils  ;  and  now,  on  pretence  of  removing  these 
grievances,  they  were  proceeding  to  annihilate  the  li- 
berties of  Ireland.  The  good  temper  which  the  Irish 
manifested  in  the  year  1782,  not  only  in  point  of  public 
spirit  but  of  religious  toleration,  had  been  in  a  greset 
degree  spoiled ;  and  other  feelings  had  been  excited  in 
their  bosoms.  The  prospect  of  additional  favors  to  thfi 
catholics  had  given  pleasure  to  liberal  men  of  all  deno- 
minations :  but  a  party,  not  distinguished  by  talents  or 
by  real  dignity,  fomented  animosity  and  intolerai"ioe, 
and  procured  by  intrigue  a  derelictfon  of  the  system  of 
concession.  From  that  moment  affairs  ware  a  gloomy 
aspect ;  and  the  consequences  were  violent  and  disas- 
trous. 

The  account  given  by  this  speaker  of  the  adjustment 
of  1782  agreed  with  the  declarations  of  Mr.  Sheridan 
on  that  topic;  and  the  authority  of  Mn  Foster  was  ad* 
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duced  in  support  of  its  finality  in  a  constitutional  view* 
A  passage  in  a  former  speech  of  Mr.  Pitt  was  also 
•  quoted  for  the  same  purpose,  though  it  did  not. strongly 
favor  Mr.  Grey's  argument. 

Not  only  on  the  ground  of  that  settlement,  but  also 
on  considerations  of  prudence  and  policy,  he  opposed 
the  union  of  the  two  parliaments.  The  danger  of  a 
continued  separation  did  not  appear  to  him  to  be  great 
or  formidable.  T^k  ase  of  the  regency,  which  had 
been  so  confidently  seated,  did  not  strike  him  very 
forcibly.  Though  one  legislature  had  assigned  to  the 
regent  the  whole  power  of  government,  and. the  other 
had  imposed  restrictions  on  hiirl,  they  did  not  really 
differ  so  much  as  it  might  at  the  fi  st  view  appear.  In 
this  country  a  considerable  e  ter  f  power  and  of  in- 
fluence, beside  what  was  prope  called  government, 
was  attached  to  the  sovereignty  ,it  the  case  was  not 
the  same  in  Ireland.  When  a  rsgent  was  voted  m  that 
kingdom,  therefore,  the  parliament  had  less  .  give  ; 
a  circumstance  which  tended  to  diminish  the  disparity 
of  the  respective  grants.  To  the  allegation  of  an 
eventual  difference  in  the  person  of  the  regent,  he 
merely  replied,  that  it  was  an  extreme  case.  For  all 
the  ordinary  purposes  of  government,  there  was  not,  he 
added,  the  least  probability  of  a  material  variance  be- 
tween the  parliaments  upon  any  practical  mrisure. 

Being  fully  convinced  that  the  evils  of  Ireland  had 
not  their  root  in  an  independent  parliament,  and  that 
the  minister's  plan  would  not  operate  as  a  remedy,  he 
hoped  that  the  constitution  of  that  kingdom  might  be 
suffered  to  remain  unimpaired.  He  was  confident  that 
the  investigation  of  the  Scheme  could  not  be  of  the 
least  service,  and  might  lead  to  a  calamitous .  dis- 
union.      .  ' 

Mr. 
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Mr.  Secretary  DuNDAs  commenced  a  long  speech 
with  observing*  that  the  arguments  so  strenuously  urged 
against  the  union  did  not  prevent  him  from  rising  with 
a  considerable  degree  of  confidence  to  controvert  every 
objection.     The  reasjons  adduced  by  Mr.  Grey>  hesaid, 
v^re  totally  groundless  ;  and  the  discussion  of  the  trans- 
actions of  the  year  1782  might  well  have  been  spared^ 
as  being  irrelevant  to  the  present'  question,  which  did 
not  derogate  from   the  acknowle.  .ui  independence  o£ 
the  Irish  parliamentf  being  a  prO|>usal  for  the  incorpo<« 
ration  of  the  two  legislatures,  without  violating  the 
liberty  or  the  independence  of  either.     The  measure 
itself,  he  added,  far  front  c;>erating  injuriously  on  Ire-> 
land,  would  increase -the  political  and  commercial  ad-* 
vantages  of  that  co\^  ^.y  ^n  the  same  proportion  as 
those  of  Scotland  It  /been  improved  by  the  union. 
That  Va  spirit  of  p    .lor  and  dissension,  of  treachery 
and  t:ckion/  menacing  the  overthrow  of  the  govern- 
ment, r^j :  ^ed  IP  Ireland,  no  one,  he  thought,  would 
have  ttie  ^dness  to  deny;  and,  as  the  influence  of 
widely-extended  conspiracies  endangered  the  connexion 
between  che    countries,    an    immediate    interference 
was  necessary  to  rescue  the  western  realm  from  the  in- 
trigues of  the  com  •  ^    enemy.     The  question  was, 
whether  an  incorporation  of  the  parliaments  of  the  two 
kingdomn  would  not  be  the  most  effectual  remedy  for 
the  evils  to  which  he  alluded.    This  question  he  could, 
without  hesitation,  answer  in  the  affirmative.  For  a  due 
regulation  of  the  affairs,  of  any  community,  a  mutual 
confidence  ought  to  subsist  between  the  governors  and 
the  governed ;  but  this  was  hot  the  case  in  Ireland, 
where  the  great  body  of  the  people  did  ^not  repose  in  the 
parliament  that  confidence  which  was  essential  to  its 
utility.    The  reasons  of  that  defect  grew  out  of  the 
t  frame 
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frame  and  cdnstitodon  of  diat  parliament*  The  wliole 
power  of  the  country  being  vested  in  a  fourth  part  of 
the  nation^  and  that  fourth  being  separated  from  the 
rest  by  religbus  distinctions,  heightened  and  envenomed 
by  ancient  and  hereditary  ahitnoskie&y  it  was  «roppssi- 
bit  that  a  proper  confidence  could  esrist  between  them* 
For  the  establishment  of  such  a  confidence,  the  grant 
0f  a  free  participation  of  aS  thi^  privifeges  of  Blntons, 
by  tlie  superintending  care  of  an  ifUperial  parliament, 
would  be  the  most  efficacies  measure.  The  pro- 
^tant&  would  then  lay  aside  dieh*  jealousies  anddistiiist, 
being  certain  that  against  any  attempt  to  endanger  their 
establishment  die  whole  stienglh  of  the  umted  legisla- 
ture would  be  exerted ;  and,  on  the  other  hand,  die 
cathdics  would  expect  thart  their  cause  would  be  can- 
didly and  impartially  considered  by  a  general  parlia^ 
thent,  the  great  body  of  which  would  be  relieved  from 
the  apprehensions  and  animosities  interwoven  with  the 
constitution  c^  the  existing  legislature.  It  by  no  means 
followed  that  either  the  independence  of  Ireland  or 
the  liberty  of  the  people  would  be  destroyed  by  an. 
onion,  as  there  would  still  be  the  three  estates  of  king, 
lords,  and  coninions,  and  asufiicient  proportion  >>f  the 
aristocracy  and  democracy  of  the  £#erent  eoimtries* 
It  ought  to  be  recolleoted,  that,  with  all  the  boasted 
independence  of  the  Irish  parliament,  it  could  not  give 
vigor  or  eflFect  to  its  acts,  before  Aey  shouki  be  approved 
by  the  third  estate,  a  sovereign  resident  in  England :  it 
l})erelbre  could  not,  in  strictness  of  speech^  be  styled 
independent.  It  was  also  worthy  oi  notice,  that  from 
one  of  the  most  valuable  privileges  enjoyed  by  the  Bri- 
tish parliament  (that  of  controlling  the  conduct  oT  the 
executive  government^  even  in  the  exercise  of  the  most 
undoubt^  pr^ogaUves  of  the  crown)  the  legislature  of 

Ireland^ 
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trelancT  was  debarred ;  and  this  observation  was  the 
more  striking^  when  It  was  considered  that  this  power 
of  the  parlianij&nt  of  Great- Britain  could  control  the 
thijd  estate  of  the  Hibernian  parliament,  even  in  its 
legisUdve  capacity^  exclusivdy  of  tlie  other  constitur- 
eot  pajfis  of  that  body;^  It  was  impossible  candidly  and 
dispassionately  to  attend  to  diese  considerations^  and 
not  feel  how  extensively  the  character  and  importance 
of  the  Irish  parliament  would  be  exalted  by  the  union 
of  the  two  legidatures. 

In  opposition  to  that  pride  which  $tiii  cherished  the 
idea  of  legislative  independence,  Mr.  Dundas  thus  Ae^ 
claimed :  *  I  condemn  the  operations  of  personal  va« 
nity,  which,  in  this  instance  at  least,  run  riot  against 
the  principles  of  conunon  sense*  I  wish  that  gentlemen 
would  direct  their  pride  and  honor  to  acts  of  laudable 
ambition ;  I  wish  that  diey  would  evince  greater  pa* 
triotism,  by  a  due  attention  to  the  interests  of  both 
countries.  U  considerations  of  personal  vanity  and 
sdf-'independeQce  are  to  be  allowed  to  operate  on  this 
subject,  let  gentlemien  recollect,  that,  if  their  genius  be 
ever  so  acute,  their  talents  ever  so  transcendent,  their  elo« 
quelle  ever  so  splendid,  all  these  wonderful  powers  are 
confined  to  one  litde  island*  All  their  genius  is  limited 
to  their  own  internal  regulations,  and  reduced  to  their 
own  small  territory.  Independence  and  liberty  are  fine 
sounding  words ;  but  can  it  be  seriously  maintained, 
that  for  the  preservation  of  these  it  is  necessary  to  have 
a  separate  and  local  legislature  i  The  seat  of  the  par-* 
liament  does  not  constitute  its  value,  bu|t  its  adaptation 
to  preserve  the  general  interests  of  the  community* 
This  is  the  only  true  and  valuable  object  of  independ- 
ence. 1  address  myself  therefore  to  the  true  pride  of 
Ireland,  which  ought  not  to  be  biassed  by  false  princi- 

L-a  pies 
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pics  of  honor.     A  mind  thus  actuated  is  governed  by  a 
childish,  not  a  manly  ambition.    Let,  however,  the 
Irish  parliament  accept  a  participation  of  all  the  rights 
of  the  parliament  of  Great-Britain ;  and  the  members 
would  find,  that  their  eloquence  would  not  be  confined  to 
England,  or  to  any  other  country,  but  that  their  voices 
would  extend  to  every  comer  of  the  world.     They 
would  be  heard,  not  only  in  Europe,  but  in  AGa,  Afri^ 
ca,  and  America.     The  palrliament  of  Ireland  would 
then  become  members  of  the  British  parliament,  which 
had  enabled  this  proud  country  to  exalt  its  head  amidst 
the  wreck  of  surrounding  nations,  had  given  it  energy 
and  vigor  to  resist  the  pernicious  doctrines  of  the  Frendi 
republic^  and  held  us  up  as  a  monument  of  admiration 
and  envy  to  the  remotest  comers  of  the  world.    They 
would  then  be  the  advocates  not  only  of  Ireland  and 
Great-Britain,  but  advocates  for  the  rights  and  liberties 
of  the  human  race  *.' 

To  prove,  by  analogy,  the  benefits  of  an  incorpora- 
tion of  the  realms,  the  secretary  referred  to  the  state  of 
Scotland  in  various  particulars  before  and  fince  the 
union.  In  1692,  he  said,  the  shipping  of  North-Bri- 
tain did  not  exceed  the  burthen  of  8,618  tons,  or  the 
value  of  25,854/. :  in  1792,  it  amounted  to  162,274 
tons,  and  reached  the  value  of  1,298,192/.  In  1706, 
the  customs  were  34,000/.;  in  1798,  they  were 
284,577/.  :■  ■  thie  excise,  at  the  former  period,  did  not 
rise  beyond  33,500/. ;  in  the  latter  year,  the  duties  under 
that  head  were  851,775/.  In  1700,  a  million  of  yards 
of  Scetish  linen  were  prepared  for  sale;  in  1796,  the 
nutnber  was  augmented  to  23,102,404  yards..  The 

♦  These  expressions  vill.remin^  some  readers  of  the  denomination 
by  "Which  Anacharsis  Klootz  was  distinguished,  i'oraieur  du  genre  hu- 
piu^in   ■■  *  the  orator  of  tLe  human  race.* 
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population  of  Scotland,  sdso,  had  risen  considerably ; 
for  many  towns  .had  doubled  their  inhabitants,   and 
'  some  had  even  a  quintuple  increase. 

Mr.  Dundas  then  amused  himself  and  the  house  by 
a  refutation  of  the  pretended  prophecies  delivered  in  the 
speech  of  lord  Belhaven  against  the  Scotifh  union  ; 
and  he  concluded^this  part  of  his  harangue  by  the  adduc- 
tion of  a  passage  from  a  letter  of  queen  Anne  to  the 
northern  parliament,  predicting  the  various  bleffings, 
with  respect  to  rdigion,  liberty,  and  property,  which 
would  result  from  the  scheme  of  incorporation.  Her 
majesty,  he  said,  was  a  true  prophetess  ;  for  *  not  one 
syllable  of  her  predictions  had  failed.' 

As  some  speakers  who  had  allowed  the  great  increase 
of  the  prosperity  of  North-Britain  fmce  the  union,  had 
been  inclined  to  refer  it  to  different  causes  rather  than 
to  that  event,  he  affirmed  that  there  were  many  circum- 
stances, founded  on  the  '  local  situation  of  Scotland^ 
her  internal  policy,  and  her  relation  to  other  nations/ 
which  would  have  debarred  that  kingdom,  in  a  separate 
state,  from  participating  in  the  rising  ^prosperity  of 
other  countries.  But,  instead  of  particularising  these 
circumstances  from  his  own  ideas  or  observations,  he 
quoted  a  considerable  part  of  the  speech  of  ^r.  Seton> 
who,  *  at  a  time  when  he  had  no  resources  from  which 
h^  could  dra^  his  conclusions,  but  those  of  his  own  en- 
lightened understanding/  and  the  view  that  he  could  take 
of  the  existing  state  of  other  nations,'  had  reasoned 
very  judiciously  in  recommendation  of  an  union*  He 
added  to  his  extracts  the  statement  of  a  fact,  which,  in 
his  conception,  proved  that  the  rapid  progress  of  pro^ 
sperity  in  Scotland  arose  from  the  union*  That  pro- 
sperity, he  said,  made  *  its  first  appearance  an^  its 
jnost  ivly  progress'    in  the  western  division  of  th^ 

L  3  country, 
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counti-y,  because  the  ports  Jn  that  quarter  were  ^  bes| 
situated  to  take  the  benefit  of  the  colonial  trade,  thei^ 
opened  to  the  enterprise  of  Scotland,* 

It  had  been  said,  that  the  proposed  advantages  might 
be  given  to  the  Irish  without  an  union ;  but  this 
argument  might  be  refuted  by  observing,  that  Irelandi 
without  tL  consolidation  of  the  strength  of  bqth  coun- 
tries, wouM  not  Mfe  able  to  reap  the  full  benefit  6f  th* 
pfibred  conceffions,  and  that  a  comrnunication  of  capital 
and  other  adrmntagcs  could  not  be  expected  from 
Great-Britain,  unless  there  should  be  a  general  parliar 
tnent  possessing  ^  control  over  the  resources  of  th6 
empire,  and  the  power  of  applying  tl^em  to  ipaperial 
purposes. 

The  consideration  of  the  ground  on  which  the  com*? 
ttiercial  offers  of  die  year  1785  were  rejected  by  the 
Irish — ^namelyj,  because  the  fourth  proposition  seem- 
ed to  encroach  upon  their  independence— w^puld,  he 
fought,  bring  the  question  between  the  countries  to  a, 
fair  iffvLC  ^  Is  trelaiid  to  be  considered  as  being  In  a 
iittttt  situation  with  her  present  separate  legislature, 
find  withpiH  these  manifold  ppmmercial  advantages  ;  or 
with  l^er  legislature  incorporated  with  that  of  Great- 
Britain,  with  the  full  enjoyment  of  all  thos€  benefits, 
|ind  the  various  odifer  advantages  in  a  view  of  power, 
Ironsequenpe,  and  respectability,  which  must  result  td 
IrcUnd,  when  thoroughly  united  with  Great-Britain  i 
This  |s  the  true  question  to  be  considered  by  the  Irifh  ; 
for  my  part,  I  have  not  a  doubt  \ipon  the  point :  the 
latter  fituat^cni  would  be  decidedly  to  the  advantage  of 
Ireland.^ 

That  the  opposition  which  the  present  measure  had 
IMicpuntered  in  th^  Irish  parliament  ought  to  influence 
the  tnjnistiy  to  a  dereliction  of  it,  he  could  by  no 

in^ao^ 
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meuts  admit.  Two  estates  of  the  Irish  parliament^ 
die  Hog  aod  die  peers^  had  *  pointedly  expressed  their 
desitt.thac  the  siitgect  should  be  enfiertaioed  and  consi- 
dered ;'  whSe  *  only  a  Terjr  narrow  majority'  in  the 
house  of  commoBS  had  ;emhraced  the  contrary  opinion* 
It  coold  Slot  therefore  be  said,  that  the  affair  was  so  far 
lippided  as  to  render  it  uiMe^flary  or  improper  to  sub*^ 
mit  it  again  to  the  notice  of  the  Hibernian  natios^ 
4  Seisnd  reaaon  and  good  sense  (he  said)  wiQ  ohimatply 
prevail ;  and  I  cannot  help  auguring  wdl  to  the  final 
success  of  the  measorei  as  essential  to  the  happiness  of 
Ireland,  when  I  contemplate  die  clamor  and  violenec 
by  which  the  considemtion  of  k  has  been  resisted.  These 
are  not  die  weapons  by  whidi  truth  and  sdid  reason* 
ing  awintain  di^ir  ensure  over  dbe  hearts  and  under-* 
standings  of  men.  Cool  consideration  and  sober  rea<» 
soning  are  the  asms  by  which  the  cause  of  truth  is  sup^ 
ported ;  and  I  have  not  a  doubt  that  these  weapons^ 
properly  used,  will  uhimately  succeed  against  clamor 
and  prejudice^i'  Thus  the  system  of  exdac^oiice  highly 
impopubr,  was  at  kngdi  allowed,  on  deliberate  r^ 
flexion,  to  be  die  *  least  expenfive  andmost  e^ectual  mo4f 
by  which  a  great  reYcnue  ^ouM  be  collected  i^  any 
country;'  and  the  union  with  Scotland^  so  odious  a| 
first  to  die  natiyes  of  diat  part  of  Great-Britain,  b0» 
came  in  die  sequel  a  popular  measure* 

Having  offered  other  suggestions  in  support  of  tbe 
new  union,  Mr,  Pundas  ivpeated  his  wish,  ^hat  tb|f 
Irish  W0UJ14  dispassioiaatiBly  rSf-consider  tjiie  proposal; 
und  he  was  conj&c^nt  that  they  would  find  it  the  best 
liemedy  for  di^  disorders  of  their  country,  tbqr  strongs 
est  bnlwark  ^nd  their  great^t  blessing*  The  setde* 
meot  of  die  year  1782  had  been  ficknowleged  by  itf 
audiors  io  be  ii»per&pt,  ap4  ^  regi^rc  extension  an^ 
L  4  improvtf  ' 
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iDfiprovement ;  and  he  was  convinced  that^hothing  but 
an  incorporation  of  the  legislatures  could  suppty  the 
deficiency.  With  a  hint  of  the  probability  of  future 
indulgence  to  the  catholics  of.  both  counUies,  and  a 
sketch  of  the  bitter  effects  of  French  fraternity,  which, 
he  hoped,  no  Iriihman  would  prefer  to  British  liberty, 
he  concluded  a  very  irfegulaj -and*  destdtory,  though 
not  wholly  unimpressive,  harangue. 

Mr.  Sheridan  replied  to  some  of  the  arguments  of 
Mr.  Dundas  with  a  mixture  of  reasoning  and  raillery^ 
atid  still  urged  the  impolicy  of  persisting  in  a  measure 
to  which  the  Irish  could  not  give  a  free  assent.  He  also 
took  occasion  to  dombat  Mr.  Pitt's  reflexions  on  the 
supposed  existence  of  a  sovereignty  in  abeyance  on  the 
part  of  the  people, -observing  that  this  principle  was  the 
foundation  and  security  of  all  free  governments,  and 
formed  the  essential  basis  of  the  British  constitution* 
He  allowed  .that  a  perilous  responsibility,  both  inlaw 
and  conscieaoe,  would  attend  those  who  should  make 
an  appeal  to  this  -  principle  ;  but  affirmed  .that  the  right 
did  not  the  less  exist  because  It  was  not  to  be  operativie 
Oft  ordinary  occasions. 

.  TheSecritaryatfFar*{MT.WifrjyHAn)  wasprompt* 
ed,  by  some  of  the-  observations  which  he  had  heard, 
to  deliver  his  sentiments  in  this  stage  of  the  buiinefs. 
It  had  been  insinuated,  he  said,  that  the  union  was  a 
measure  calculated  for  the  exclusive  advantage  of  Great- 
Britain  at  the  expence  of  Ireland  ;  but  something  nearly 
the  reverse  of  that  proposition  seemed  to  him  to  be  the 
case.  It  was  his  opinion,  at  the  commencement  of  the 
present  war,  that  Britain  could  get  nothing  by  the 
changes  which  were  agitating  the  woiid  ;  and  what  he 
thought  then  he  thought  now.  This  country  had  so  much 
to  lose,  and  so  little  to  gain,  by  an  union  with  Ireland, 

while, 
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wluie,  on  the  contrary,  Ireland  had  so  much  to  gain^ 
and  so  little  to  lose,  that  the  advantages  might,  in  truth, 
be  said  to  be  all  on  one  side  ;  but  the  feeling  of  a  strong 
necessity  would  induce  him  to  forego  all  his  abhorrence 
and  dread  of  innovation,  and  give  his  assent  to  the  pro* 
|K)sal.  The  disorders  of  that  kingdom  might  be  ascribed 
to  various  causes;  but  they  chiefly  grew  out  of  the 
nature  of  its  constitution.     This,  like  a  body  distorted 
and  mis-shapen,  gave  rise  to  various  diseases,  some 
chronical,  and  some  acute,  which,  as  they  were  inhe- 
rent in  its  frame,  no  medicine  could  eradicate.    The 
deformity  of  this  constitution  was  its  coercive  form  ^  it 
was  like  a  garrison  in  the  midst  of  a  conquered  town : 
it  was  a  mere  provisional  government,  deriving  its  ex- 
istence, form,  and  power,  from  another  state.    Much 
of  the  misery  of  Ireland  also  arose  from  the  barbarous 
ignorance  of  its  people,  who  had  been  rendered  fero« 
cious  by  the  animosities  which  existed  among  them. 
This  ferocity  had  given  occasion  to  new  restraints  on 
the  part  of  the  government,  which  redoubled  the  fury 
of  the.  people ;  so  that  government  stood  in  th^  same 
relation  to  them  as  the  man  did  to  the  W6lf  ivhich  he 
had  by  die  ears,  and  which  he  could  neither  hold  nor 
let  go.    The  constitution,  therefore,  and  the  gross  igno^^ 
ranee  which  it  encouraged,  were  the  remote  causes  of 
the. distractions  of  Ireland;  but  the  proximate  cause 
was  undoubtedly  the  inoculation   of  French  princi-* 
pies— ^    . 


->"  That  Icpeious  dittilment 


ff  Which  holds  such  enmity  to  th'  blood  of  man," 

diat  it  can  never  enter  without  producing  death.  Un- 
fortunately the  contamination  had  reached  Ireland,  and 
to  its  baneful  influence  might  be  attributed  the  late 
^rnUe  disorders  of  that  kingdom.  An  ancient  philo- 
sopher 
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$0|Aer  had  said>  t&at  the  people  were  like  a^fa^  which 
the  breath  of  demagogues  couid  put  into  cosnmQtion. 
if  diis  were  true,  what  a  sez,  was  the  Irish  nation  for  thd 
demagogues  of  France  to  agitate  ! 

The  mkiistiy^  said  Mr. Windham,  had  been  accused 
of  connpting  the  parUament  of  Irdand.  Corrtipuoa 
vras  iK)t  a  solitary  vice.;  it  required  two  parties  ta  coii^ 
stitute  the  crime-— the  coiruptor  and  corrupted.  Now* 
if  xt  were  tine  that  the-  parliament  of  Ireland  was.  of  a 
nature  prone  to  admit  corruption,  what  would  be  the 
consequence  of  a  total  abstinence  from  it  on  the  p9Xt 
of  government?  Corruption  disappointed  might  dogei* 
lierate  into  faction,  and  its  tendencies  ungratifiedm^ght 
be  highly  mischievous. 

The  only  nsmedy  which  he  could  propose  forthe 
distressed  condition  of  Ireland  was  an  bnprovemenl:  of 
the  state  of  the  lower  orders,  by  an  infusion  of  British 
capkal  atid&icish  nYanners.     To  promote  tlijs  effect* 
full  security  nnist  be  enjoyed  by  all  who  should  settle 
in  the  country  ;  and  an  "union  seemed  to  promise  such 
security   beyond    any  other  measure    that   could  be 
Suggested.     The  Irish,  he  trusted,  would  be  eager  to 
adopt  this  remedy,  when  their  present  phrensy  should 
subside.     He  was  glad  to'  find  that  religion  had  mifi«> 
gled  itself  Vrith  the  la«e  rebellion ;  for  this  proved  that 
the  Irish  were  not  jacobins.   Where-ever  religion  exis^ 
ed,  there  was  hope,  there  was  a  chance  of  reclaim* 
ing ;  but  jacobinism  was  incurable.     The  present  fiirjr 
pf  the  Irish  would  perhaps  soon  be  allayed.     The  ap* 
peal  would  then  be  from  Philip  drunk  to  Philip  ^ober, 
from  a  people  mad  with  independepce^  regardless  ol* 
reason  or  argument,  to  a  community    not  ipdisposed 
for  patient  examination.     Some  members  were  inclined 
to  wait  for  a  season  of  ^rfect  sobrifty  and  coolness  { 

but,  ^ 
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^9  whille  Ifae  causes  of  irritation  remained^  duf 
fcould  be  a  postponemept  47^  Gr^rcas  caltndas*  Qui 
gentleinan  had  affirmed  tjiat  the  Irish  ha4  not  a  freedani 
of  assent ;  but  p,  appeaml  that  th^y  bad  fredy  dissent* 
ed ;  and  it  partook,  he  thought,  of  the  cofifusiou  ef 
^,'flibernian  logic  to  say,  th^  a  body  which  biid  givea 
its  dissent  freely  copld  not  with  equal  freedorp  give  its 
^ss€ntf  It  had  b)^n  said}  tfa^  the  Irifh  were  altnost 
unanimously  hostile  to  the  measure  \  but  the  case  seem# 
led  to  be,  that  the  opinions  pf  the  dispassionatie  were 
drowned  in  the  general  clamor,  I}e  deni^  that  it 
would  be  disrespectful  tp  thp  parliament  of  Ireland  to 
proceed  in  the  business^  To  state  thp  grounds  upon 
which  the  scheme  was  ^entertained  in  Oreat-BritaiUf 
^nd  point  out  th^s  beneficial  tendency  of  the  offer,  ar«« 
jgued  a  friendly  politeness  rather  than  disrespect.  He 
^erefore  wished  that  die  measure  might  be  discussed  in 
a  committee.. 

Mr.  TiERiirEY  was  surprised  that  ministers  should 
have  proposed  an  union  to  this  parliament  without 
having  been  previously  assured  of  the  consent  of  the 
Irish  legislatui'e ;  but  he  was^till  more  astonished  and 
even  alarmed  at  their  present  perseverance,  after  the 
strong  disapprobation  which  had  assailed  the  measure 
in  Ireland.  All  who  wished  to  preserve  the  peace  and 
connexion  of  the  two  countries,  had  reason,  he  said, 
to  deprecate  the  discussion  of  a  scheme  so  obnoxiout 
to  the  majority  in  one  of  the  kingdoms.  He  added, 
^t  thje  language  which  "had  been  used  by  the  last 
speaker  was  not  calculated  to  appease  the  irritation  of 
the  Irish  :  injurious  reflexions  and  indecorous  allusions 
ytould  only  tend  to  exasperate  and  infkme  them. 

With  regard  to  the  benefits  of  the  plan,  he  was 
^ou^tful  \^hether  they  were  sufficient  to  counterbalance 

die 
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the  probable  dai^rs,  and  compensate  to  the  Irish  the 
loss  of  independence.  The  commercial  advantages 
now  offered  they  might  have  obtained  in  1785  at  a 
cheaper  rate,  as  we  only  professed  to  require,  that  .the 
surplus  of  their  hereditary  revenue  sbould.be  applied 
to  the  support  of  tht  navy  by  which  they  were  de- 
fended. The  catholics  perhaps  i  might  profit  by  ,tbe 
measure ;  but  their  expectations  had  not  a  very  firm 
basis.  Industry  might  be  more  prevalent*  wealth  might 
increase,  and  good  naorals  might  become  more  general ; 
but  these  points  m^htbe  gained  without  an  uiiion. 
•  He  was  among  those  who  doubted  the  competency 
of  the  HibemiaB. parliament  on  this  occasion.  Would 
at  delegated  body  be  justified  in  violating  the  trust  re- 
posed ib  it  by  the  people  ?  Were  not  the  specific  in- 
structions of  constituents  necessary  to  authorise  such 
an  Important  change^  or  ought.  iK>t  a  new  parliament 
to  be  expressly  convoked  for  this  momentous  purpose  ? 

He  also  cox^idered  the  parliament^iry  part  of  the 
scheme  as  a  dangerous  innovation  with  respect  to  Bri- 
tain.. The.greatest Brtti-reforn^rof  the  ^ge  (Mr.  Wind- 
bam)  had  formerly  said,  when  a  plan  of  reform  was 
proposed  by  Mr.  Flood,  ^What!  would  you  repair  ^ 
your  house  in  a  hurricane  ?'  Yet,  while  Ire4and  was  in 
a  tempestuous  state,  this  gentleman  stood  forward  as  an 
advocate  for  an  union,  without  reflecting  on  the  inno- 
vating nature  of  a  plan  which  he  ought  to  be  the  first  . 
to  oppose.  Might  not  the  introduction  of  one  hundred 
members  from  Ireland  so  iisir  augment  the  influence  of 
the  minister,  as  to  elevate  him  above  all  control  ? 

He  noticed  other  points  connected  with  the  subject, 
and  animadverted  on  the  observation  of  Mr.  Dundas 
respecting  the  field  of  speculation  and  enterprise  which 
the  union  woi|ld  Opeq  to  the  Irish  members  ;  adding* 

that 
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that  this  minister  might  illuistrate  his  recommendatory 
arguments  i)y  referring  to  his  own  success  in  the  same 
field,  and  might  exemplify  the  benefits  of  the  union 
with  Scotland  by  his  own  acquisitions  of  dignity  and 
,  emolument.     These  allusions  produced  aii  altercation 
between  the  secretary  and  Mr,  Tiemey ;  but  it  soon 
yielded  to  the  regular  business  of  the  day. 
*  Mr.  Grant  ♦,  having  rallied  the  inconsistency  of 
those  members  who,  while  they  deprecated  the  agita- 
tion of  the  question,  seemed  willing  to  launch  into  a 
copious  discussion  of  it,  chiefly  confined  bis  arguments 
to  diree  points.     The  first  had  reference  to  the  assent 
of  the  Irish  parliament,  in  the  present  circumstances  of 
the  country.     The  secretary  at  war  (he  thought)  had 
answered  the  objection  relative  to  that  point ;  but,  as 
Mr.  Sheridan  had  said  in  explanation,  that  assent  might 
be  enforced  by  military  terrors,  Mr.  Grant  denied  that 
there  was  any  ground  for  supposing  that  the  delibera- 
tions of  the  Irish  legislature  were  or  would  be  influenced 
or  governed  by  force.     If  the  army  should  overawe  the 
members,  he  allowed  that  a  free  assent  could  not  be 
given  ;  but  it  did  not  appear  tliat  the  presence  of  the 
troops  in  the  country  had  any  effect  on  the  freedom  of 
deliberation.     The  Irish  did  not  seem  to  be  under  the 
least  restraint  in  the  delivery  or  propagation  of  their 
opinions ;  and,  if  they  did  not!  complain  of  the  exercise 
of  domineering  influence,  it  fhowed  an  officious  zeal  in 
others  to  adduce  such  a  charge.— i- The  second  topic 
was  the  competence  of  parliament.      This  body,  he '' 
said,  was  morally  incompetent  to  do  any  thing  impro- 
per or  unjust ;  but  it  was  legally  competent  to  do  any 
tiling   whatever.      If  it  were  not,    where  would  the 

*  Now  sir  WiJlitm  Grant,  mafier  of  the  toliu 

competence 
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competence  exist  ?  Did  it  belong  to  the  electors  i  M^iif 
might  say  that  it  did  not,  and  that  it  would  be  neces-^ 
sary  to  have  recourse  to  the  people  ^  but  the  impracti^' 
cability  of  taking  tK«  suffrages  of  the  whole  commti^ 
nity  would  preclude  this  resort.*— —The  third  poi^it 
was>  whether  it  was  proper  to  discuss  the  measure 
after  the  late  proceedings  in  Ireland*  He  contended 
that  the  refusal  of  taking  the  subject  into  consideration 
in  the  house  of  commons  of  that  realm  ought  to  ope^ 
rate  as  an  additicmal  reason  for  stating  the  terms^,  that 
tJie  ofer  might  not  be  finally  rejected  before  the  true 
nature  of  the  scheme  should  be  known  to  the  public. 

After  some  remarks  from  Mr.  William  Smith,  tend- 
ing to  dissuade  the  assembly  from  a  prosecution^f  the 
plan,  the  question  of  commitment  was  decided  in  the 
affirmative,  the  supporters  of  the  order  of  the  day  be- 
ing 149,  and  the  opposers  only  24.  A  committee  of 
the  whole  house  was  immediately  formed,  and  the  re^ 
solutions  were  moved. 

We  shall  not  in  this  stage  of  the  business  give  our 
opinion  of  the  offered  terms,  but  shall  reserve  for 
another  part  of  the  volume  our  review  of  the  most 
prominent  features  of  the  spheme. 

On  the  nth  day  of  the  same  month,  the  minister 
having  proposed  that  the  committee  should  resume  its 
deliberations,  Mr.  ShxrIdan  rose  for  the  purpose  of 
recommending  a  substitute  for  legislative  union.  He 
was  of  opinion,  that  the.  abolition  of  all  disabilities 
which  had  been  incurred  in  civil  affairs  by  religious 
lUstmctions  would  tend  more  to  the  improvement  of  the 
i:j9nneKion  between  Great-Britain  and  Ireland  than  the 
.measure  now  brought  forward.  He  had  the  authority 
of  the  premier  himself  for  the  expediency  of  emanci- 
pating the  catboliqs  of  Ireland  from  the  incapacities  to 

.  which 
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'Which  they  were  subjected.  Such  was  the  opinion  <^ 
the  leaders  of  the  cabinet  in  the  year  1795 ;  and,  though 
earl  Fitzwiliiam  was  not  then  desired  or  permitted  to 
propose  the  emancipation^  he  was  authorised  to  give  it 
*  a  handsome  support'  on  the  part  of  government. 
But  a  change  of  sentiment  soon  occurred ;  and  the 
consequences  of  the  change  were  deeply  to  be  lametit-* 
td.  S<»ne  might  think  that  Mr.  Pitt  merely  intended 
to  amuse  and  dupe  die  catholics ;  but  this  woold  be  a 
much  stronger  imputation  on  bis  character  than  aa 
acknowlqgement  of  a  change  of  opinion  arising  from 
an  alteration  of  circumstances  or  from  more  delibe* 
rate  reflexion. 

Having  censured  the  impolicy  of  neglecting  that 
great  object,  and  of  recalling  a  vice-roy  who  was  the 
avowed  advocate  of  die  catholics,  MV.  Sheridan  con- 
tended diat  his  proposal  would  remedy  much  of  the 
evil  and  misery  which  existed  in  Ireland,  by  extin- 
guishing religious  feuds,  and  promoting  an  union  of 
interests ;  tliat  no  danger  would  attend  the  adoption  of 
It,  as  all  fears  of  the  prevalence  of  popery  were  ground- 
less ;  and  that  it  would  increase  the  strength  of  both 
countries,  without  injuring  the  constitution  of  either. 
He  tlien  moved,  that  it  should  be  an  instruction  to  the 
committee  to  consider  <  how  far  it  would  be  consistent 
with  justice  and  policy,  and  conducive  tp  the  general 
interests,  and  especially  to  the  consolidation  of  the 
strength  of  the  British  empire,  were.civil  incapacities 
on  account  of  religious  distinctions  to  be  done  away 
throughout  his  majesty's  dominions/    ^ 

Mr.  Pitt  strongly  objected  to  what  he  called  a  very 
extraordinary  proposition^t  He  was  surprised  that  one 
who  professed  himself  a  warm  friend  to  the  independ- 
ence 
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isnce  of  tbe  Irish  parliament  should  propose  v^hat  woul^ 
be  an  obvious  encroachment  on  that  independence^  an 
act  of  dictation  and  control.  The  motion  itself,  and 
(he  declarations  of  the  mover,  were,  he  said,  incon- 
sistent with  each  other.  Was  it  probable,  lie  asked, 
that,  if  our  parliament  should  give  its  sanction  to  the 
proposal,  that  of  Ireland  would  adopt  it  ?  In  Great- 
Britain  it  might  be  perfectly  safe  to  admit  the  catholics^ 
a  comparatively  small  sect,  to  an  equality  of  rights ; 
but,  in  a  country  where  they  formed  the  bulk  of  the 
nation,  the  dread  of  their  ascendency  opposed  the  idea 
of  such  concession,  unless  the  parliaments  of  the  two 
realms  should  be  united.  If  the  measure  should  pass 
without  legislative  incorporation,  it  would  increase  jea« 
lousy  and  inflame  animosity  ;  and,  instead  of  improve, 
ing  the  connexion,  it  woujid  weaken  and  impair  it. 

Mn  Sheridan  disclaimed  all  thought  of  invading 
the  independent  rights  of  the  Irish  legislature,  as  his 
motion  only  tended  to  suggest  an  opinion  which  that 
parliament  might  adopt  or  reject,  and  to  give  the  catho- 
lics a  pledge  of  support  preferable  to  a  ministerial  pro- 
mise. He  ridiculed  the  affected  tenderness  of  the  mi- 
nister for  a  parliament  which  he  wished  to  annihilate,  and 
accused  him  of  having,  in  conjunction  with  those  who 
had  supported  him  with  a  mercenary  confidence,  occa- 
sioned the  distractions  and  calamities  of  Ireland  by  disap- 
pointiiig  the  reasonable  expectations  of  the  catholics. 

Mr.  Pitt  denied  that  the  rebellious  disturbances  in 
Ireland  originated  in  any  degree  from  the  refusal  of 
granting  emancipation  to  the  catholics,  or  that  earl 
Fitzwilliam  was  authorised  to  hold  out  any  hopes  or 
make  any  promises  which  were  afterwards  withdrawn 
or  retracted. 

The. 
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The  motion  was  now  rejected  withbut  a  division ; 
but  a  fre^h  debate  arose,  when  Mr.  Pitt  moved  that 
the  speajcer  should  leave  the  chair. 

Lieutenant-general  FixzPATRicKf  who  had  acted 
as  secretary  to  th^  viceroy  of  Ireland  (the  duke  of  Port- 
land), asserted,  from  his  own  knowkgc  of  the  views 
of  the  cabinet  in  1782^  the  constitutional  finality  of 
the  compact^  which  was  then  adjusted^  and  completed 
in  the  following  year ;  but  we  need  not  detail  his  history 
of  that  transac&6n.  An  incoiporative  union,  frotn  its 
tendency  to  a  subversion  of  that  setdemei)t,  deserved  in 
his  opinion  the  severest  censure.  Its  abettors;  while 
they  decried  French  principles,  were  ready  to  imitate 
French  examples.  He  knew  of  nothing,  in  the  conduct 
of  our  republican  neighbours,  more  violent  in  point  of 
breach  of  faith  than  this  measure  wodd  be  towards 
Ireland.  .  Even  the  conduct  of  the  French  towards  the 
Swiss,  did  not  appear  to  him  to  bej^Eiore  repreh|asible 
than  this. — The  panicular  terms  of  the  .union  he 
would  not  discuss,  as  he  condemnod  the  general  princi- 
ple. Indeed,  the  better  the  conditions  seemed  td  be,  the 
more  he  might,  as  an  Iriihman,  be  induced  to  dread 
them  ;  he  might  say,  tim€o  Danaos  et  dona  ferentes. 
What  security  would  the  Irish  have  for  the  continuance 
of  the  promised  advantages  ?  How  would  a  minority 
be  able  to  enforce  the  execution  of  the  terms  ?  Iti  every 
case  of  rivalry  British  superiority  would  overwhelm  the 
interests  of  Ireland. 

The  honorable  Mr.  Dudley  Ryder,  after  reply- 
ing with  spirit  to  the  censure  which  Mr.  Sheridan  had 
thrown  out  (aixd  in  which  he  persisted)  against  the 
mercenary,  supporters  of  the  minister,  defended  the 
union  against  the  attacks  of  Mr.  Fitzpatrick.  Far 
from  involving  the  least  breach  of  faith,  it  was,  be 
M  'said. 
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ssiiAf  a  fair  and  justifiable  proposal,  submitted  By  oner 
parliament  to  another,  depending  on  full  freedom  of 
respective  assent  or  rejection.  Instead  of  violating 
•r  subverting  the  independence  conceded  in  1782,  it 
was  in  itself  a  strong  recognition  of  that  claim ;  and 
Ireland^  after  an  union,  would  be  as  independent  as 
Great-Britain^  The  settlement  of  that  year  was  not 
intended,,  even  by  it*  aath©t«,..to  be  final,  or  preclu^ve 
of  such  airahgements  as  two  states,  negotiatTng  oa 
equal  terms,  might  be  melined  to  adopt.  To  compare 
a  treaty  of  this  honorable  kind  with  the  iniquitous 
proceedings  of  the  French  in  Switzerland  was  palpa- 
bly absurd^  and^  extremely  unjust.  The  apprehensions 
of  a  subsequent  inattention  to  the  interests  of  Ireland 
were  also  ill'  founded,^  as  all  rivalry  would  be  lost  ia 
community  of  interest  and' mutuality  of  benefit. 

Mr.  FiTzPATRiCK  softened  his  reflexions  on  the 
union  by^  deelaring  that  he  did  not  mean  to  repre- 
sent it  as. equally  atrocious  with  the  acts  of  the  French 
in  Switzerland,  though  there  was  some  similitude,  he 
diought,  between  the  motives  of  France  and  Great- 
Britain,'a6  the  former  power  m%ht  be  supposed  to  have 
taken  possession  of  the  Swiss,  territories  in  the  hope  of 
securing  itself  against  an  attack  ia  a  part  easily  vulne- 
rable, ztkd  the  latter  seemed  desirous^  of  adding  Ireland 
to  her  dominion  with  the  same  view.. 

Mr.  PiTTy  offended  at  tlie  comparison  which  had 
been  drawn,  repelled  it  witfi  warmth.  He  could  not 
have  supposed,  that^even  in  the  wildest  fHghts  of  op* 
torical  extravagance,  any  speaker  would  compare  the 
free  discussion  of  consiitutional  and  commercial  interests 
between  independent  legislatures  with  the  violent  and 
unprincipled  conduct  of  France  towards  Switzerland. 
Nor  could  he  admit  as  satisfactory  the  subsequent  qua- 
lification 
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lilicatfon  of  iht  comparison  ;  for  the  union  was  calcu* 
kted  for  the  benefit  and  security  of  both  countries^ 
whereas  ^  case  of  Bwitztrland  was  the  subjection  of 
tfie  inhabitants  to  the  most  abject  and  deplorable  slave* 
I7  by  their  prrctended  protectors.— The  imputation 
t>f  inconststeticy  he  obtiated  by  diijtinguishing  between 
tt  final  recognition  of  the  independence  of  Ireland  and 
a  final  settlement  between  that  kmgdom  and  Britain 
Upon  every  concern  that  iliight  arise.  That  recogni- 
&>n,  he  affirmed,  did  not  t^ndef  Ireland  more  incapa- 
ble oT' ti-eating  of  the  question  of  union,  or  of  any 
other  political  object,  than  a  country  whose  indepen-* 
deuce  was  of  very  anciem  date.  The  adjustment  ra« 
ther  led  to  than  precluded  future  arrangements.  But, 
6s  our  readers  will  recollect  that  he  had  before  dis- 
cussed this  subject,  they  will  excuse  us  from  repeating 
what  he  at  this  time  said. 

Mr.  TiERNEY,  to  prove  that  the  setdemcnt  m 
question  was  understood  to  be  final,  referred  to  an  ad- 
dress (voted  on  the  28th  of  May,  1782),  in  which  die 
Irish  house  of  commons  assured  his  majesty,  that 
*  no  constitutional  questions-  between  the  two  nations 
would  any  longer  exist,  which  could  interrupt  their 
harmony* 

Mr.  DuKDAS  allowed  that  the  independence  of  the 
Irish  parliament  had  been  completely  acknowleged 
in  1782,  but  denied  that  this  agreement  could  preclude 
its  free  assent  to  any  measure  whatever^  and  affirmed 
that  it  was  the  intention  of  govemtnent  at  that  time  to 
propose  new  arrangements. 

After  several  intervening  speeches  which  do  not  re- 
quire our  notice,  Mr*  Sheridan  rct-^rged  some  of  his 
former  arguments ;  and  the  soBeitor-general  (sir  John 
Mitford),  speaking  of  the  Adjustment,  6bserved^  that, 
M  2  from 
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from  the  nature  of  the  transaction,  it  could  not  be 
complete  or  final,  and  that  the  expectations  of  ulterior 
arrangement  were  general  at  the  time.^ 
.  The  honorable  Mr.  Percival*  concurred  with  tbe 
ministerial  speakers  on  the  subject  of  the  adjustment ; 
represented  the  union  as  a  beneficial  scheme ;  and  ex- 
horted the  house  to  adopt  the  resolutions,  that  its^enti- 
ments  might  be  recorded  and  fully  I^nown* 

Mr.  Sylvester  Douglas  f  discussed  the  question 
of  the  competency  of  the  parliament  of  Ireland  to- an 
adoption  of  the  plan  of  union^  SxLch  an  assent,  he 
said^  would  not  (as  some  had  afErmed)  be  a  surrender 
pf  the  rights  or  the  authority  of  that  body  ;  but  there 
-would  merely  be  a  reciprocal  communication  and  inter'** 
mixture  of  legislative  power^  From  his  ideas  of  the 
constitution  of  parliament,  he  had  no  doubt  of  its  full 
competency  ;  and  this  was  the  opinion  of  the  chiefs  of 
the  four  great  tribunals  in  Ireland.  Very  few  even  of 
the  anti-unionists,  he  said,  ventured  to  dispute  this 
point. 

Dr.  Laurence  spoke  at  considerable  length  (we 
might  say  widi  a  prolixity  which  in  this  stage  of  the 
business  was  particularly  unnecessary),  on  many  points 
connected  in  diflPerent  degrees  with  the  subject..  He 
began  with  representing  a  continued  amity  between 
Great-Britain  and  Ireland  as  essential  to  the  safety  and 
prosperity  of  the  empire.  If  the  two  countries,  he 
said,  should  not  be  closely  connected,  their  rivalry 
would  not  suflFer  them  to  remain  at  peace  i  and  a  war 
between  them,  by  throwing  Ireland  into  the  arms  of 
our  greatest  enemy,  would  expose  Britain  to  the  utmost 
danger. — He  proceeded  to  treat  of  the  nature  of^.thc 

*  Now  solicitor-general. 

f  Now  a  peer  of  Ireland  by  the  title  of  lord  Glenbervie.    ' 

existing 
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existing  connexion.  This,  he  said,  was  not  merely 
an  union  of  the  crowns,  but  also  of  the  entire  execu- 
tive governments  \  and  the  British  control  over  Ireland 
was  so  strong,  that,  for  the  augmentation  of  it,  the 
exrinction  of  the  legislature  of  the  sister  kingdom  did 
not  seem  to  he  re(juisite.  The  danger  of  occasional 
disagreemei^t  fa^ween  the  parliam^ts  had,  indeed,  been 
emphatically  pressed  ;  yet  he  was  not  disposed  to  dread 
a  peril  so  <distant  or  €o  visionary.  From  the  case  of  the 
regency  false  conclusions  had  been  drawn.  The  Irish 
had  acted  wisely  in  conferring  on  the  regent  a  greater 
share  of  power  and  influence  than  appeared  to  be  neces- 
*  sary  in  Britain ;  5ind  no  part  of  theii-  conduct  led  to  the 
risque  of  a  separation  of  the  realms. — The  parlia- 
ment of  Irelan4,  it  was  said,  had  been  influenced  by 
faction.  Thi?  was  a  vague  diarge,  and  would  not 
stand  the  test  of  csniSid  examination.  In  refuting  this 
aspersion.  Dr.  Laurence  took  an  opportunity  of  vindi- 
cating Mr.  Grattan  from  the  suspicion  of  seditious  ma- 
chinations or  treasonable  delinquency. 

He  afttrwards  examined  the  adjustment  of  which  so 
much  had  been  said.  He  did  not  mean  to  argue,  that 
it  could  debar  the  Irish  fron^  accepting  the  offer  of  an 
union ;  but  he  affirmed,  that,  whatever  additional  ar- 
rangements might  have  been  intended  by  its  framers, 
HO,  scheme  inconsistent  with  the  independence  then  re- 
cognised was  entertained  by  those  statesmen. 

He  then  contended  for  the  probability  of  a  gradual 
removal  of  the  chief  evils  of  Ireland,  without  tlie  risque 
of  an  obtruded  union.  From  thp  year  1782.  to  the  latQ 
rebellion,  arts  and  civilisation  had  made  a  great  pro- 
gress in  that  country  ;  and,  though  the  disastrous  com- 
motions had  checked  improvement  in  those  respects, 
the  return  of  tranquillity  re-invigorated  the  hopes  of 
M3  al 
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all  who  looked  forward  to.  the  increase  ^f  Qatioaa,l 
prosperity. 

In  discussing  the  question  of  catholic  emancipationf 
he  leaned  to  the  side  of  indulgence  and  concession.  He 
lamented  the  recall  of  e^rl  Fitzwilliara  at  a  time  ysiha\ 
there  was  a  prospect  of  obtaining  the  acquiescence  of 
the  Irish  parliament  in  the  claims  of  the  cathoUcs  ;  ap^ 
he  still  thought  that  their  wishes  might  be  gratified  bjc 
the  existing  legislators  without  danger  to  the  proQestant 
interest. 

We  may  sum  up  the  remainder  of  this  gentlenaap'si 
speech  by  intimating,  that,  as  the  very  proposal  had 
thrown  Ireland  into  a  state  of  violet  fermentatiQn,  he 
pronounced  it  i^h  aqd  impolitic  to  record  in  the  jour-^ 
oals  of  our  parliament  any  determination  whatever  otv 
the  subject ;  that,  on  one  account  above  i|U  othersj^  he 
deprecated  a  continuance  of  disciKsion^  as  it  yrzs  pror 
motive  of  inquiries  into  the  competence  of  parliaments 
under  the  constitution  of  these  realms,  and  into. th^ 
abstract  rights  of  the  people  imder  the  fundamental 
laws  of  civil  society — inquiries  whiph  migl^^  prove  very 
dangerous  in  these  unsetded  times ;  that],  adverting  to 
our  revolution,  he  developed  his  own  political  creeds 
which  was  that  of  a  moderate  whig ;    that  he  con*i! 
demned  the  mode  of  proceeding  in  the  present  busir 
ness  as  less  re^lar  and  judicious  t^an  that  which  had 
been  pursued  in  the  case  of  the  Scotish  upion  \   and, 
drawing  a  contrast  between  the  circumstances  of  the 
respective  countries  at  that  (:onjuncture  and  at  thisf  per 
riody  represented  an  union^  in  t}ie  former  case,  as  ne- 
cessary for  preventing  a  war  or  a  total  separation,» 
while  he  denied  the  existeni^e  of  such  necessity  in  the 
pase  of  Ireland. 

The  division  yrhich  fpUowjpd  this  debate  exhibited  a 
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grcal  difference  of  number;    for  only   19  appeared 
against  the  progress  of  the  union^   while    131  voted 
.  for  it. 

Weary  of  debate,  the  house  merely  formed  a  com- 
mittee, and  then  adjourned.  The  next  day,  befcH*e 
the  speaker  left  the  chair,  Mr.  Sheridan,  referring  to 
90ffle  observaHoas  which  had.  occurred  in  former  dis* 
cussions,  delivered  his  decided  opinions,  importing  that, 
besides  the  muhiplied  perik  which  would  attend  the 
prosecution  of  the  scheme  of  union  at  the  present 
dme,  Jt  would  never  be  A  desirable  measure,  as  it  would 
not  augment  the  prosjierity  of  either  ^country,  and 
might  .^eadanger  the  liberties  x?f^th  4  and  that,  what* 
•ever  might  be  the  competency  of  the  Sriush  parlia< 
ment  to  accept  the  surrender  of  the  independence  of 
anodier  legislature,  that  of  Ireland  had  no  right,  con^ 
sistently  with  its  duty  to  Aic  people  vs^hom  h  represent- 
ed, to  resign  its  separate  existence. 

When  Mr.  Douglas  had  talcen  €ie  .chair,  Mr^ 
Bank^es  signified  his  objections  to  an  union.  He  re* 
presented  Ireland  as  'being  in  «such  a  .disordered  state, 
that  it  was  not  only  inexpedient  but  unsafe  to  coalesce 
with  her.  An  union,  he  «aid,  would  not  remedy  her 
evils ;;  but  her  own  parliament  might  gradually  redress 
her  grievances.  That  legislature  ought  to  retrace  some 
of  its  steps,  and,  drawing  a  line  between  the  disaffected 
and  the  loyal  catholics,  re-enact  restrictive  laws  against 
the  former,  wlitle  the  latter  should  be  admitted  to  aH 
the  privileges  now  enjoyed  by  the  protestants.  British 
intrigue  and  faction  ought  also  to  be  studiously  checked 
in  Irdaiid,  as  they  had  been  productive  of  much  evil.  The 
proposed  incorporation,  he  thought,  would  not  tejid 
to  tranquillise  that  country  :  it  would  perhaps  ii)creas)$ 
the  number  of  the  enemies  of  the  goveromen^,  9nd  not 
M  4  add 
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add  any  real  strength  to  the  empire.  The  connexion, 
from  the  unity  of  the  executive  power,  was  sufficiently 
close  to  prevent  a  material  discordancy  of  sentiment 
in  great  political  questions;  and'  commercial 'advan- 
tage would  likewise  contribute  to  bind  Ireland  to  Great-^ 
Britain,  '  -    '        .   .  ;      .    i   ;  .       ,  : 

The  Speaker  of  the  house  (Mr.  Addington  ♦) ' 
then  addressed  the  committee.  Far  from  agreeing  with 
his  friend,  Mr.  Bankes,  either  in  his  opinion  of  the 
insecurity  of  any  union  which  niight  be'  at  this  time 
effected,  or  in  his  assertion  of  the  adequacy  of  the 
Hibernian  legislature  to  the  Vediress  of  those  grievances 
which  required  parliamentary  interposition,  he  was 
convinced,  from  the  situation  of  Ireland  at '  this  mo- 
inent,  hot  merely  of  the  expediency",  but  of  the  urgent 
necessity  of  an  union,  and  wai^  firmljr  of  opinion, 
that,  though  the  parliament  of  that  kingdom  niight  of 
itself  redress  some  grievances  and  r6m6ve  some  causes 
of  irritation,  there  werie  radical'  and  inherent  evils  for 
which  nothing  but  an  iiicorpoiration'  of  the  iwo  legisla- 
tures could  provide  a  remedy.''  The  state  of  Ireland," 
te  said,  had  at  no  period  of  its  history  been  such  as  to 
afford  satisfaction  to  any  rtiind'  that  could  justly"  appre- 
ciate the  blessings  of"  a  well'-orderfed,  a_  flourishing, 
and  a  happy  condition  of  civil  socii^ty.  The  bounty  of 
Providence  had,  indeed,  beeh  displayed  in'  that  coun- 
try by  a  fertile  soil,  and  by  abundant  meslns  of  internal 
improvement  arid  prosperity.  Its  ihhabitants  were  riot 
less  distinguished  than  those  of  Great-Britain,  in  cor- 
responding stations  of  life,  'for  cl6quenc6,  for  literary 
and  scientific  attainments,  arid  for  those '  talents  and 
exertions  which  had  established  the  naval  and  military 

i  "  ■  ' 

*  Now  first  commissioner  of  the  trcafury  and  chancellor  of  the  tx* 
chequer,. 

,       .  '  renown 
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j^enown  of  the  British  empire.  Their  *  form  of  go- 
vernment was  the  same  as  our  own ;  but  it  wanted  its 
true' characteristics  ;  it  did  not,  like  ours^  bestow  and 
receive  general  confidence  and  protection  ;  for  it  was 
not  connected  by  ties  which,  he  trusted,  were  here  in* 
dissoluole,  with' the  obvious  interests,  the  feelings  and 
the  sentiments  of  the  great  body  of  the  people.* 

He  theii  traced  the  origin  and  progress  of  that  animo- 
sity which  had  led  to  insurrection  and  rebellion;  but,  as 
there  was  nothing  new  in  this  part  of  his  speech,  or  iii 
his  sketch  olf  the  concessions  of  Great-Britain  to  Ire- 
land in  the  reign  of  his  present  majesty,  we  shall  pass 
onwar<l  to  his  succeeding  observations.  The  settlement 
of  the  year  178^2  having  loosened  the  ancient  ties  of 
connexion  between  tlie  kingdoms,  without  substituting 
any  others'  in  their  place,  it  was  necessary,  he  said,  to 
pursue  a  different  plan.  '  Three  schemes  had  been  pro-t 
posed  for  the' benefit  of  Ireland,  and  for  the  improve- 
ment and  perpetuation  of  her  connexion  with  this  coun- 
try. These  related  to  the  emancipation  of  the  catho- 
lics, to  the  re--enactment,  either  partial  or  total,  of  the 
laws  against  popery,  and  to  the  incorporation  of  the 
parliaments  of  the  two  realms.  The  first  scheme,  acw 
cording  to  the  general  opinions  and  views  of  its  advo- 
cates, included  a  parliamentary  reform  ;  and,  as  it  tend- 
ed to  take  the  influence  from  property,  and  give  it  to 
'numbers,  it  threatened  great  injury,  if  not  ruin,  to  the 
protestant  interest.  He  was  not  one  of  those  who  were 
Unwilling  to  remove  the  real  grounds  of  complaint 
against  the  protestant  ascendency  ;  but  he  was  strongly 
disinclined  to  a  scheme  which  might  expose  that  esta- 
blishment to  immediate  and  perhaps  inevitable  danger. 
Jrideed,  the  only  measure  which  promised  to  secure  the 
protestants,  and  at  the  same  tiaie  to  favor  the  catholics 
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in  a  reasonable  degree,  was  that  of  a  kgislative  union* 
•—With  regard  to  the  re-enactment  of  the  restrictive 
code,  he  allowed  that  Jtbe  au:t  of  17939  which  had  grati« 
fied  the  catholics  by  a  removal  of  particular  disabili* 
ties,  tended  to  endanger  the  Interests  of  their  adversa- 
ries ;  but  he  was  of  ofimcm^  that  a  reoewal  of  such 
restrictions,  by  inflaming  the  xninds  of  the  majority  of 
ibe  Irish,  would  aggravate  the  «vib  under  which  the 
nation  groaned^ — ^TIu?  thrd  scheme  was  infinitely  pre- 
ferable to  either  of  these,  and  was  indjced  the  only  plaQ  ' 
which  promised  to  be  efficacious.     His  opinion  on  this 
subject  was  <  sanctioned  by  great  and  respectable  autho- 
rities,'— by  sir  Matthew  Decker,  sir  Williani  Petty,  sir 
Josiah  Child — byMolyneux,  the  friend  of  Locfec'^^and 
by  many  distinguished  men  of  the  pre$e;nit  time#    With 
the  sentiments  of  thes^  friends  of  an  union  he  would 
contrast  those  which  wer^  prof^sed  by  Pr.  JVfac-Nevin 
and  the  united  Irishmea,  whose  decided  repugnance  to 
a  measure  tha^  tended  to  the  frustration  of  their  traito- 
rous projects  served  tOiJeoionstrate  its  necessity»    That 
it  was  '  calculated  to  avert  much  probable  evil  from 
both  countries,  and  to  produce  positive  and  substan*- 
tial  advantagj»  to  both,*  he  could  affirm  wi^out  hesi- 
tation« 

A  very  material  consideration  in  favor  of  an  union 
wasy  that  it  would  preclude  the  inconvenience  and  danr 
ger  which  might  be  appr^ended  from  the  discordant 
determinations  of  separate  and  independent  legislatures. 
Instancing  the  commercial  propositions  and  tlie  re- 
gency, the  Speaker  observed  that,  in  the  former  case, 
*  the  sensitive  jealousy  of  the  parliament  of  Ireland  de- 
prived tliat  country  of  the  obvious  and  undisputed  ad- 
vantages which  would  arise  from  a  free  access  to  the 
home  market  of  Gbreat-Britain  ;*  and  thar>  in  the  lat* 

ter, 
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ier,  *  the  diversity  of  opinion^  which  occurred  in  ths 
Cwo  parliaments,  led  not  only  to  a  difiereijice  as  to  the 
extent  of  the  power  aiid  authority,  but  as  to  the  identity 
.4»f  the  person  fay  whom,  during  the  ilkiess  of  his  ma^ 
jestyi  the  functions  of  executive  government  were  to  be 
^xerebed/  The  same  person  was,  indeed^  nominated 
liry  bodiy  but  by  one  as  a  matter  of  choice,  by  the 
jOther  in  virtue  of  a  supposed  right ;  in  one  kingdom 
he  wa^  to  have  more  limited  powers,  in  the  other  the 
Dame  powers  and  prerogatives  as  the  monarch  himself* 
It  was  therefore  obvious,  that  the  discordant  principles 
which  operated  at  that  juncture,  and  which  occasioned 
^  delegation  of  different  degrees  of  audxority,  might 
also  have  led  to  the  appointment  of  different  individu^ 
als,  at  jthe  hazard  of  the  tranquillity  iand  safety  of  the 
lempire,  and  in  direct  violation  of  the  spirit  of  that 
statute  which  declared  that  the  kingdom  of  Ireland' was 
Inseparably  annesred  to,  and  dependent  upon,  the  crown 
of  Great-Britain.  It  was  imagined  by  some,  that,  as 
both  countries  h^d  the  same  executive  magistrate,  great 
embafrassments  or  dangers  could  not  arise  from  a  dif^ 
ference  i^f  legislajtive  opinion  ;  but  it  ought  to  be  con- 
sidered, that  the  people  had  privileges,  of  which  the 
power  of  the  p.ur$^  was  the  most  important ;  that  this 
privilege  ought  npt  to  be  borne  down  by  prerogative  ; 
that  it  migbjti  at  9  period  of  public  emergency,  be  di& 
fcrently  e:ii;ercised  in  both  countries  ;  and  that  the  co- 
operation q{  ^e  jtwo  Reading  branches  of  the  empire 
could  never  be  .ensured,  even  on  occasions  in  which  its 
security  and  independence  were  deeply  and  essentially 
involved.  On  the  contrary,  if  the  present  measure 
should  be  carried  into  effect,  it  would  preclude  the  dis- 
j0ordaxK:e  to  which  he  alluded,  and  might  lead  to  a  co- 
incidence 
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incidence  of  views  and  sentiments  in^e  great  body  of 
tbe  people  of  both  kingdoms. 

No  consideration,  he  added,  so  forctUjr  impelled  bini 
to  wish  for  an  unioxu  as  his  /cgnviction  of  the  beneficial 
consequences  which  would  resnjt  from  it  to  thjC  internal 
situation  of  Ireland.  He  had  no  doubt  of  its  l^adkig 
to  the  removal  of  a  principSLl  grQuivl  of  animosity,  by 
precluding  that  species  pf  center  whiph  h^d  hitherto 
subsisted  for  poetical  a^thgrity  a^  ppw^r;  am^ 
among  the  lower  orders  Qf  society »•  be  y^^^  confident 
ihat  its  salutary  effects  woulcl  be  found  JQ  tha|  change 
of  manners,  the  result  of  habitual  .industry,  .which 
would  be  produced  by  tho  transfer  pf  capital  frpna 
Great-Britain  to  Ireland.  Such  ^n  iappllfpatioa  c^ 
wealth  would  operate  on  <;very  class  pf  the  pojoarpu- 
nity  ;  and,  notwithstanding  what  had  b(^n  &aid  of  th^ 
probable  aggrav^iop  of  the  evil  a^rijsing.from  the  poQ- 
residencc.  pf  the  opulent  propyi^tors  of  land  in  that 
country,  every  thing  which  h^dA  tendpncy  to  give  secu- 
rity to  property  wi  iinprovement  to  manner^  would 
prove  the  fallacy  of  such  a  supposition.  Even  *  those 
wastes  and  fa,$tnej$ses  which, a^brded  retreat  to  the  ma* 
;*auder,  tlie  assassin,  and  the  rebel,  would  be  the  scenes 
of  cheerful  labor  and  protected  industry,  of  mutual 
confidence  and  social  intercourse,  under  the  superin^ 
tendance  and  guardianship  of  well-adfninistered  and  be-» 
neficent  laws.* 

It  had  been  said,  that  the  ipeasure  would  not  pro- 
duce any  immediate  advantage  to  the  catholics  of  Ire- 
land; but  to  this  assertion  Mr.  Addington  could  not 
accede.  The  elective  franchise,  bestowed  on  thosie 
sectaries  in  I793»  could  hardly  be  considered  as  a  boon 
to  them,  as  the  rights  with  the  limitation  annexed  to 

it. 
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it,  could  not  Ml*  general  be  exercised  withoiH  some  dc^ 
gree/ofiyipkaee,  tp  thjE^ir  opink)ns  and  their  feelings^ 
and  could  only  be  used  for  the  purpose  of  contributing 
to  focmi  ft  hpuse  of  commons^  the  whole  body,  of  which 
they  conceived  ta  be  adverse  to. their  interests*  But  the 
saoie  franchise,  when  employed  in  contributing  to  form 
the  representation  in  an  united  parliament,  would  be 
accompanied  with,  the  satisfactory  reflexion,  that  ^the 
individ\)al  in  whose  behalf  it  was  exercised  would  be 
mixed  with  those,  a  majority  of  whom  were  uninfluenced 
by  the  prejudices  which  have  been  imputed  to  the  par- 
liament ^d  the  great  body  of  the  protestants  of  Ire-r 

land/..>     ,  

.  He  did  iy)^dccm  it  necessary  to  offer  an  opinion  re- 
specting the  expediency  of  extending  to  the  catholics  of 
Great-Britain  and  Ireland,  in  the  event  of  an  union,  a 
more  ample  participation  of  the  rights  and  privileges  of 
protestant  subjects ;  but  he  quoted  a  passage  from  one 
of  the  speeches  of  Dr.  Duigenan,  importing,  that  an 
union,  ^'even  If  it  should  be  at  all  detrimental,  would  be 
much,  less  prqudicial  to  the  Romanists  of  Ireland  than 
to  any. other  class  of. his  majesty's  subjects  in  that  king- 
dom, as  the  preponderance  of  the  protestant  body  of 
the  whole  empire  would  be  suiEciently  great  to  extin- 
guish all  jealousy  and  rivalry  between  protestants  and 
catholics  for  ever,  and  fender  It  unnecessary  to  curb  the 
latter  by  any  exclusive  law. 

The  imion  with  Scotland  having  been  ably  discussed 
for  the  purpose  of  comparison,  he  forbore  to  enter  into 
particulars  on  that  head,  merely  saying,  that,  though 
the  animosity  between  the  English  and  Scots,  at  the 
time  which  immediately  preceded  the  union,  had  led 
them  to  the  verge  of  hostilities,  the  *  grounds  of  distrust 
and  complaint  wer^  thereby  entirely  done  away,  and 

'that 
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'  diat  there  were  circumstances  tending  tc^  facilitator  stf 
intimate  connexion  between  this  Country  and  Inland^' 
and  to  incorporate  the  two  nations,  which  did  not  be- 
long to  the  relative  predicament  of  £ng}a«id  and  Scoi^ 
land.  In  iilustration  of  the  latter  remaikr  he  ohservei^ 
that  here,  and  in  Ireland,  the  same  code  of  civil  andf 
criminal  law  prevailed;  the  same  ferihs  for  the  adrni* 
nistration  of  justice  and  for  the  purposes  of  legislation^ 
the  same  succession  to  the  ctown,  and  the  sa^ne  esta-^ 

blished  reh'gion,  existed  m  both  coimfrics.   *     • 

Two  objections  to  the  measure,  he  saidf,  re^ireJ 
more  notice  than  the  rc»tr  one  related  to  the  cdm|)e-' 
tency  of  the  Hibernian  parliament  forftsr  adoption;  the 
Other  to  the  adjustmient  of  the  year  if Sss.  In  examin-^ 
ing  the  former  question,  it  appeared  Iq  hiffl)  iibat  th^ 
new  doctrines  of  die  times  were  on  one  side,  ami  the 
sound  prmcfples,  the  theory  and  the  pr^cticeof  the  Bricishr 
Constitution^  on  the  other*  The  highest  legal  atithoriw 
ties  a£Srmed  the  extent  and  the  sapremacy  of  die  powey 
of  parlramenC.  That  its  functions  ought  on  all  occa^* 
sions  to  be  exercised  with  the  utmost  circum^ctioAy 
would  be  readily  and  univevsally  allowed ;  but  it  must 
at  the  same  time  be  admitted,  that  parliament  had  ^'cfae 
power  and  the  right  to  new-model  the  constitution^  tc^ 
alter  the  succession  to  the  crown„  and-  change  the  esta*^ 
blished  religion  of  these  kingdoms^  when  the  public 
security  and  welfare  seemed  to  require  such  innovationSi< 
♦  Where  then  (he  asked),  if  not  in  parliament,  can  the 
means  of  carrying  into  effect  sttch  an  arrangement  a& 
tiiat  which  is  now  in  contemplation,  however  neces«^ 
sary,  and  however  approved^  be  supposed  to  reside  ?  Not 
in  the  constituent  body ; — ^for  it  cannot  justly  be  said  thaC 
the  electors  delegated  a  trust  to  their  representatives  with 
a  rcseitvation  in  particular  cases  ;^ — ^not  in  the  people  ar 

larger 
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krge  ;  for  such  a  supposition  would  imply  the  dissolu- 
tion of  the  government.  It  is  indeed  an  established 
truth,  that,  while  the  constitution  exists,  the  only  legi- 
fimate  sanction  of  public  opinion,  and  its  only  efficient 
authority,  must  be  derived  from  the  proceedings  of 
parliament. 

In  treating  of  the  second  topic,  lie  saitl,that  theattcmpts^ 
to  preclude  the  discussion  of  the  present  subject,  by  the 
denoimnation  of  a  final  adjustment^  which  had  been 
bestowed  on  the  proceedings  of  the  year  1782,  struck 
him  with  more  astonishment  than  even  tfiose  which  he 
had  read  and  heard  against  the  sufficiency  of  pariia^ 
Hient.  If  any  impoftance  were  to  be  attached  to  those 
words>  be  should  have  expected  to  find  them  solemnly 
recorded  in .  acts  of  the  rcspecti^  legislatures^  as  th^ 
basis  cf  the  new  relation  which  then  took  place  be- 
twe^i  the  two- countries :  J>ut  what  was  the  fact  ?*'Thejr 
were  introduced^  in  a  message  from  the  king,,  and  no-^ 
deed  in  the  addresses  of  the  British  paz^ment,  and  of 
the  house  of  lords  in~  Ireland ;  but,  ia-  the  address  of 
the  house  of  commons  of  that  country,  they  wei;e  no6 
to  be  found ;;  and,  as  it  bad  been  the  practice  (and  a 
judicious  one  it  was,  in  case  of  a  general  concuivence 
of  opinion),  that  the  address  should  accord  with  the 
speech  or  the  niessage  from,  his  majesty,  the  omissioii 
was  remarkable.. 

In  truth,  all  that  had  beea  said  on.  this  part  of  the 
subject  appealed  to  him  to  be  a  dispute  about  words  ; 
for  he  was  veady  to  acknowlege,  that  the  British  par** 
liament  would  justly  incur  the  imputation  of  a  gross 
breach  of  faith,  if  it  shguld'aim,  either  direcdy  or  in- 
directly, at:  the  resumption  pf  the  power  and  supremacy 
which  were  then  solemnly  renounced ;  and  that  the 
idjastmeDt>.  a»Tar  aar  the  independency  of  the  Irish  par* 
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Kacnent  was  concerned,  was  really  and  absolutely  finai 
and  conclusive ;  but,  if  the  argument,  whicl^  waa 
meant  to  be  founded  on  these  words,  could  be  expected 
to  avail,  it  must  not  only  pass  over  the  measure  which 
took  place  in  the  subsequent  year,  and  the  resolution  of 
the  17th  of  May,  1782,  which  immediately  succeeded 
the  permission  of  introducing  a  bill  to  repeal  the  act  of 
the  sixth  year  of  George  L  but  it  must  contend  that 
the  true  import  of  the  words  was  so  binding  and  peremp- 
tory, as  to  bar  the  possibility  of  adopting  any  ulterior 
arrangement  of  the  nature  of  that  to  which  they  might 
be  supppsed  to  apply,  however  demanded  by  the  ob- 
vious interests  and  the  wishes  of  the  inhabitants  of  both 
countries.  Such  a  proposition  could  not  be  maintain- 
ed ;  and,  if  not,  the  argument  with  which  it  was 
necessarily  connected  must  fall  to  the  ground. 

On  ihe  surrender  of  the  rights  of  the  parliament  ot 
Ireland,  and  the  sacrifice  of  its  independence,  which 
had  been  imputed  to  the  present  measure,  he  was  not 
disposed  to  dwell;  the  futility  of  the  arguments  on 
which  those  objections  were  founded,  had  been,  in  his 
opinion,  fully  demonstrated  :  lie  would  only  say,  that,  if 
an  uniform  coincidence  should  take  place  between  the 
legislatures,  the  independence,  of  one  or  the  other  would* 
be  liable  to  b^  called  in  question ;  and  that,  without 
such  a  coincidence,  the  interests  of  the  empire,  and 
eventually  the  connexion  between  the  countries,  might 
be  endangered. 

Qne  objection,  he  allowed,  had  some  fore^.  He  wa» 
thoroughly  convinced  that  the  house  of  commons,  as. 
at  present  constituted,  was  a  true  and  faithful  represen- 
tative of  the  people  of  Great-Britain  ;  that  in  this  as- 
sembly their  opinions  and  their  wishes  (he  did  not  meaa 
the  fluctuating  and  fleeting  impressions  pf  th^  day,  but 

those 
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those  which  were  the  result  of  correct  informatioa  and 
deliberate  reflexion)  had  their  due. influence,  and  were 
fiilly  and  accurately  expressed.  He  could  not,  therefore, 
contemplate  a  proposal  for  such  an  augmentation  of  Its 
numbers,  and  the  possible  eflfects  which  might  be  pro- 
duced by  it,  without  a  considerable  degree  of  anxiety. 
But  he  was  not  inclined  to  oppose  a  conjectural  and 
contingent  evil  to  that  which  was  positive  and  immedi- 
ate ;  or,  if  he  should,  he  must  cautiously  compare  one 
with  the  other,  and  strike  the  balance.  The  pressing 
evils  were  uppermost  in  his  mind;  and  every  other 
remedy  which  had  been  suggested  appeared  to  him  to 
be  fraught  with  consequences  far  more  injurious  than 
any  of  those  which  this  circumstance  was  capable  of 
producing. 

Of  danger  to  the  commercial  interests  of  this  coun^ 
try  he  entertained  no  serious  apprehension.  It  was 
not  true  that  Britain  would  necessarily  lose  what  Ire- 
land would  gain.  He  knew,  besides,  the  liberality  and 
die  good  sense  of  the  merchants  and  manufacturers  of, 
this  country.  If  Ireland  should  cease  to  be  a  separate 
kingdon^,  they  would  not-  wish  to  with-hold  from  her 
inhabitants  a  fair  and  equal  participation  of  the  advan- 
tages which  were  enjoyed  by  themselves ;  and  they 
were  fully  aware  that  whatever  contributed  to  promote 
fndustiy  and  to  produce  tranquillity  in  Ireland,  had  a. 
tendency  to  give  additional  security  and  stability  to  the 
trading  interests  of  Great-Britain. 
.  After  a  dispassionate  consideration  of  the  subject,  he 
was  of  opinion,  that  greater  advantages  were  now  of- 
fered to  Ireland  than  had  ever  been  aiForded  by  any 
single  measure  to  any  country ;  that  the  union  would 
*  greatly  augment  the  national  resources,  and  place  upon 
a  rock  which  would  be  impregnable,  as  far  as  that 
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termcduld  be  applied  to  any  human  establisbment,  the 
strength  and*  security  of  the  Britidfa  empirei  His  ideas 
and' hopes  even  extended  fiHther,  as  he  was  fully  per« 
$uaded,  that*  whatever  tended  to  consolidate  and  main- 
tain the  power  and^  the  ind^ndence  of  these  kingdbms 
was  of  signal  importance- to*  the  best -and-  most  valuable 
interests  of  mankind; 

The  chairman  then  put  the  question  upon' the -first 
and  four,  following  resolutions ;    and  the  committee 
agreed  to  each.     The  mention  of  the  sixth  ^^  called'  up 
Mr.  Wilberforce  Bird^  who  considered'  it  as  requiring 
particular  deliberation-,  from  the  efiect  which  it  might 
have  on  some  important  branches  of  manufacture  car- 
ried on  in  this  kingdomj  andrequestcd  that  it  might  not 
be  precipitately  sanctioned^     Mr.  Pitt  thought  it  a  mat-  - 
tcr  of  indifference  to  the  general  welfare,  in  what  part 
of  the -empire  a  particukr  manufacture  should  be'<:ar^ 
ricd  on,  provided  io  were  in  a  place  where  it  was  most* 
likely  to  flourish )  and -he  was  hftppy  in  being  able  to- 
say,  that  the  trade  and  manufactures  of  thi^  country 
'■^ere  far  fi>om  being  in -such  an  improsperpus  or  pre- 
carious condition  as  to  give   cause  of  apprehen&ig^ 
danger  from  the  proposed  concessions  to  Ireland. 

T6  the  remaining  resolutioni  the  committee  now 
aJBsented;  and,  on  the  14th,  a  motion  was  made  for 
receiving  the^report* 

'  Mr.  HoBHou«E-then  stated  his  reasons  foi*  opposing 
the  measure.  He  first  dWelt  on  the  unfavorable  recep- 
tkm  which  had  attended  the  proposal  in  Ireland,  where 
it  was  obnoxious  to  a  great  majority  of  the  peoplcf. 
This  consideration  alone,  he  thought,  ought  to  indiice 
the  minister  to  relinquish  his  scheme.    It  was  hazard-' 

i:  "         • 
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oiis  to  persist  in  it,  as  discontent  and  jealousy  might 
so  increase  that  the  mal-contents  might  find  an  oppor- 
tunity of  exerting  with  effect  their  traitorous  efforts  for 
tne  total  separation  of  the  two  countries.  The  com- 
petency of  the  Irish  parliament  to  its  adoption  he  was 
strongly  disposed  to  doubt ;  and,  to  support  his  opinion, 
he  referred  to  the  authority  of  Messieurs  Lee  and  Plun- 
ket*,  men  of  emifience  in  the  profession  of  the  law, 
and  members  of  the  Hibernian  legislature.— He  then 
endeavoured  to^answer  some  of  the  arguments  for  an 
union,  by  alleging  that  a  resident  legislature  would  be 
better  qualified  than  a  remote  parliament  to  remove  the 
internal  evils  of  Ireland ;  that  it  would  be  more  likely 
to  detect  seditious  intrigues ;  that,  as  the  country  had 
diriven  for  many  years  past,  it  would  be  inexpedient, 
on  pretence  of  in^provement,  to  make  an  attempt  which 
might  check  the  progress  of  its  prosperity ;  and  that 
the  hopes  of  augmenting  the  wealth  of  Ireland  by  a 
transfer  of  British  capital  might  be  frustrated  by  that 
insecurity  which  would  accompany  the  continuance  of 
religious  feuds.— He  disapproved  the  scheme  on  another 
ground.  The  Irish  members  of  the  imperial  parlia- 
ment, sensible  of  their  inferiority  in  point  of  number 
and  interest,  would  be  inclined,  for  the  good  of  their 
country,  to  court  the  favor  of  the  minister^  by  joining 
his  phalanx ;  and  this  accession  would  tend  to  destroy 
the  fair  balance  of  the  English  constitution. 

Lord  Granville  Leveson  Gower  declared 
himself  a  cordial  friend  to  an  union,  which  he  con- 
sidered as  necessary  for  the  §^afety  and  welfare  of  both 
countries. 

Mr.  Robert  Peel,  who,  in  the  year  1785,  had 

^  See  o«r  report  of  the  speeches  of.  these  gentlemen,  chap.  i. 
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appeared  at  the  bar  as  a  petitioner  against  the  commcf-' 
cial  propositions,  declared  that  the  support  which  he 
now  gave  to  the  scheme  of  incorporation  arose  from 
St  change  gf  circumstances  rather  than  of  sentiments,  as 
the  former  plan,  in  offering  extraordinary  advantages 
to  an  inferior  state,  which  had  in  some  measure  a  di- 
versity of  interest,  was  much  less  expedient  than  one 
which  would  promote  a  community  of  interest  by  a 
Completeness  of  union. 

It  might  have  been  expected,  from  Mr.  Peel's  con- 
cern in  the  mercantile  profession,  'that  he  would  have 
copiously  discussed  the  sixth  resolution ;  but,  though 
he  thought    it  his  duty  to  draw  the  attention  of  the 
house  to  that  article,  he  contented  himself  with  saying, 
•  It  most  be  the  intention  of  every  one  to  place  both 
countries  on  an  equal  footing ;  and,  though  nodiing 
can  be  apprehended  unfavorable  to  this  country  during 
the  present  low  circumstances  of  Ireland,  it  [the  com^  . 
mercial  article}  may  have  an  operation,  at  a   future 
time,  highly  prejudicial  to  our  domestic  industry.  Each 
country  is  to  provide  for  its  own  public  debt;  and, 
that  of  Great-Britain  being  infinitely  larger  than  the 
debt  of  Ireland,  heavy  taxes  are  necessarily  imposed  on 
almost  every  article  of  consumption ;    which  has  so 
strong  a  tendency 'to  enhance  the  price  of  labor,  that 
goods  manufactured  under  such  a  pressure  cannot  be 
oflFered  on  equally  low  terms  with  the  produce  of  labor 
in  places  where  similar  burtliens  do  not  exist.    Unless 
this  objection  be  removed,  the  measure  cannot  be  ex- 
pected to  have  the  concurrence  of  Great-Britain.     I 
feel  it  the   more  necessary  to  urge  this  point,  from 
having  perceived  in  the  Irish  government  a  want  of 
that  liberality  which  characterises  our  own.  The  com- 
mercial intercourse  now  subsisting  betwixt  the  coun- 
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tries  has  lost  etery  feature  of  reciprocity,  British  ma- 
nufactures being  heavily  taxed  on  their  admission  into 
Ireland,  whilst  the  goods  of  that  kingdom  meet  with 
every  encouragement  here.  Wliatever  may  be  the 
conduct  of  Ireland  respecting  the  propositions  of  an 
union,  I  trust  that  the  firmness  of  administration  will 
be  such,  as  to  refuse  all  concession  to  menace  and  in- 
trigue, and  that  the  aid  which  it  may  be  deemed  neces« 
sary  to  extend  in  future  to  that  nation  will  be  received 
as  the  genuine  offspring  of  affection.  I  always  will 
oppose  the  giving  of  much  for  nothing,  when  de- 
manded as  a  matter  of  right.' 

He  took  a  superficial  notice  of  other  parts  of  the 
plan  ;  and,  while  he  affirmed  that  both  kingdoms  would 
derive  from  it  additional  strength  and  security,  he  attri- 
buted the  greater  share  of  benefit  to  Ireland.  He  stated 
the  case  of  two  commercial  houses;  one  being ♦*  of 
the  first  respectability,*  having  *  an  immense  capital/ 
and  extending  its  concerns  to  every  part  of  the  globe ; 
the  other  <  in  a  comparatively  low  situation,  with  little 
property,  limited  credit,  and  confined  connexions.*  A 
propos?il  being  made  by  the  former  to  take  the  latter 
into  partnership  on  e(|ual  teims,  it  might  be  supposed 
that  the  offer  would  be  eagerly  accepted;  and,  each 
party  losing  its  distinct  firm,  the  two  houses  would 
then  become  one. 

Lord  Temple  regarded  an  union  as  pregnant  )vith 
various  advantages,  one  of  which  gave  him  particular 
gratific?ition :  this  was,  its  anti-jacobin  tendency;  He 
declaiiped  with  strong  invective  against  those  who, 
under  the  mask  of  a  parliamentary  reform,  wished  to 
effect  a  revolution,  and  who  were  enemies  to  every 
establishment  of  civil  society.     The  pernicious  views 
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of  such  men,  he  thought,  would  be  frustrated  by  this 
judicious  measure ;  and  the  imperial  parliament  would 
rest  on  a  firm  basis,  defying  the  blind  zeal  of  innova-^ 
tion. — Another  advantage  would  appear  in  the  pro- 
gress of  civilisation  among  the  Irish.  The  improve- 
ment of  the  arts  might  also  be  expected  from  a  more 
intimate  connexion  with  this  country  ;  and  those  sources 
of  prosperity  which  Ireland  was  known  to  contain 
would  be  rendered  highly  productive  by  British  encou- 
ragement.  She  would  exchange  her  nominal  independ- 
ence, under  which  she  had  suffered  many  misfortunes, 
for  substantial  benefits  aqd  permanent  security. 

Mr.  Jones,  in  answer  to  a  remark  of  lord  Temple, 
who  had  severely  animadverted  on  the  comparisons 
which  had  been  drawn  between  the  conduct  of  Great- 
Britain  and  that  of  France,  affirmed  that  the  measure 
might  justly  be  compared  with  French  fraternisa- 
tion, if  its  promoters  should  attempt  to  *n  cram  it  dpwp 
the  throats  of  the  Irish.*  He  particularly  warned  the 
minister  of  the  danger  of  introducing  loo  Irish  mem- 
bers into  the  British  {louse  of  commons,  to  add  to  his 
*  muzzled  majority.'  The  day  of  their  appearance 
might  be  ruec)  as  fatal  to  the  independence  and  happi- 
ness 6f  both  countries ;  and  Britain,  at  least,  alight 
hereafter  say  of  it,  ' 

Ille  dies  primus  lethi  primusque  malorttm 
Causa  fuit. 

Mr.  WiLBERFoRCE  BiRD  was  of  opinion,  that 
Britain  would  be  greatly  injured  in  her  trade  and  m^- 
nufacturtS  by  the  plan  of  union  ;  and  he  also  thought 
that  it  would  not  be  very  beneficial  to  Ireland  if  it 
should  be  forced  upon  that  country,  as  it  would  then. 
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In  aU  .probabtUty,  isiliahie  a»d  prcJo^  »nimogkies  and 
^visions* 

Lord  Mokl^^TH  bestowed  high  praise  bn  the  mea- 
sure,  both  in  fKunt  of  poHcy  and  of  benevolencfe ; 
and,  tolisidering  k  as  tke  only  scheme  which  could 
correct  the  vices  and  sup^y  tiie  defects  of  the  Irish  go- 
vernmentt  he  wais  ready  t^  give  it  his  most  streauous 
support. 

Sit*  John  MiTfoni!)  was -displeased  at  the  agitation 
©f  the  ^tiesiioa  relative  to  the  competently  of  parlia- 
ment to  surrender  the  rights  siipposed  to  be  intrusted  to 
it  by  the  people.  To  dispute  tiiat  competency  vvas,  he 
aaidj  to  maintain  the  sovereignty  of  the  people,  as  the 
only  source  of  government — a  doctrine  which  would 
kad  to  nothix^  but  anajx:hy  and  confusion.  Would 
these  disputants  pretend  that  parliament  cannot  alter  its 
own  constituti(Hi»  inquire  into  the  right  of  voting,  or 
ivgulate  the  qualifications  of  its  members  i  This  would 
be  a  revival  of  the  detestable  and  detested  doctrine  of 
Thomas  Paine  and  his  abettors,  who  assert  that  parlia* 
jncnt  cannot  reform  itself,  or  correct  its  abuses,  with- 
out having  recourse  to  the  advice  and  authority  of  a 
convention  of  the  people.  He  did  not  suspect  the 
member  who  had  dwelt  on  this  topic  (Mr.  Hobhouse) 
of  entertaining  stich  democratic  opinions,  but  was  wilK 
ii^  to  ^ve  him  credit  for  sentiments  more  strictly  con- 
stitutional. The  full  competency  of  parliament  for  the 
enactment  of  an  union  could  not  justly  be  denied ;  and 
he  was  also  of  "opinion  that  no  one  who  understood  the 
true  nature  of  government  could  doubt  the  policy  or 
th^  propriety  of  the  measure,  calculated  as  it  was  for 
thei^  benefit  of  both  countries.  The  present  government 
of  tl|e  ]^riti^  empire  was,  in  one  point  of  view,  a 
N  4  solecism 
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solecism  in  politics.  Two  independent  parliaments 
formed  the  organ  by  which  the  sovereign  will  of  the 
state  was  expressed.  Such  an  establishment  resem- 
bled a  monster  with  two  bodies  and  one  head,  the 
power  of  tlie  head  belng^checked  and  limited  by  that 
of  each  body.  The  best  political  writers  had  no  idea 
of  a  monster  of  this  kind  in  treating  of  compound- 
ed governments.  They  stated  the  necessity  of  a  sove- 
reign power  to  direct  imperial  concerns,  as,  without 
the  regulating  principle  of  such  a  power,  tJie  opera- 
tions of  government  could  not  be  properly  conducted, 
nor  could  any  rational  liberty  exist.  To  supply  this 
.  deficiency  in  the  British  dominions,  a  legislative  union 
was  desirable. 

/  He  then  exhibited  a  sketch  of  the  history  of  Ireland 
from  the  time  of  Henry  II.  and  traced  the  progress  of  its 
civil  and  religious  dissensions.  As  long  as  the  physical 
force  of  the  country  should  be  at  variance  with  its  po- 
litical force,  and  the  great  majority  of  the  people  should 
be  subject  to  the  sway  of  the  professors  of  a  difierent 
religion,  Ireland,  he  thought,  could  not  be  governed 
with  dispassionate  wisdom,  and  could  not  enjoy  such 
comfort  or  tranquillity  as  she  would  derive  from  the 
superintending  care  of  an  imperial  parliament.  The 
vices  of  the  government  would  then  be  remedied,  and 
the  evils  of  the  couiitry  in  a  great  measure  re- 
moved. 

Colonel  Wood  agreed  with  the  speaker  of  the 
house  in  thinking  that  the  disorders  of  Ireland  might 
chiefly  be  attributed  to  some  radical  defect  in  the 
government  of  the  country.  That  religious  divisions 
had  a  considerable  effect  in  aggravating  those  disorders, 
he  firmly  believed  ;  but  from  this  remark  he  excepted 
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t|ieliate  rebdlion,  in  which  catholics  and  protests^nts 
*«ecmed  to  have  buried  their  religious  differences,  conspir- 
ing against  the  connexion  between"  the  kingdoms  on 
true  Jacobinical  principles,  for  the  overthrow  of  every 
religious  as  well  as  political  institution,  and  for  the 
plunder  and  division  of  property.  The  return  of  such 
a  rebellion  would  most  effectually  be  prevented  by  an 
union. — He  did  not  coincide  with  those  who  were  in- 
clined to  attribute  the  growing  commercial  prosperity  of 
Ireland,  since  the  year  1782,  chiefly  to  the  independ- 
ence which  she  then  acquired.  That  prosperity  seemed 
rather  to  have  arisen  from  the  liberality  of  Britain. 
But,  as  the  increase  of  wealth  had  not  been  accom- 
panied with  an  adequate  degree  of  tranquillity,  civili- 
sation, and  comfort,  it  could  not  be'  said  that  the  coun- 
try had  been  wisely  governed;  and  as  the;  two  parlia- 
ments,  far  from  forming  any  bond  of  union,  held  out 
;in  assailable  and  vulnerable  point  to  the  enemies  of 
both  countries,  the  most  prudent  course,  he  thought, 
would  be  a  speedy  incorporation. 

Mr*  Bankes  again  expressed  his  disapprobation  of  aa 
union  ;  lord  Belgrave  spoke  strongly  in  favor  of  it ; 
and  lieutenant-general  Fitzpatrick,  having  renewed  his 
declarations  respecting  the  adjustment  of  1782,  was 
again  answered  by  Mr.  Pitt.  On  a  division,  the  re- 
port was  ordered  to  be  brought  up,  the  votes  for  its 
reception  being  120  against  16. 

When  the  first  resolution  had  been  sanctioned  by 
the  house,  Mr.  Tierney,  alleging  that  this  would  suf- 
ficiently indicate  the  disposition  of  the  assembly  towards 
an  union,  moved  that  the  consideration  of  the  rest 
should  be  postponed  for  three  months  ;  but  the  majority 
exploded  the  motion,  and  adopted  all  the  resolutions. 

The 
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7*be  next  prdbcdure  in  this  business  was  aconqmnuni* 
cation  of  the  votes  of  thex:ommon8  to  the  lords,  at  ^ 
coQ&rcnoe  which  took  place  on  the  iSth«  The  peers 
ordered  the  resolutions  to  be  printed^  and  son^e  illustra- 
tive papers  to  be  produced  $  but,  not  bein^  inclined  to  a 
precipitate  discussion  of  the  subject^  Aty  suffered  a 
inonth  to  elapse  before  they  commenjced  the  inve3tx^ 
gatibn. 


CHAP. 
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CHAP.  V. 

frpcficdir^s  in  Ireland^ PuffUc  MeeHnff^^Dehott  in  the 
JHouse  qf  Commoii^s  on  a  tninisteridl  Motim-^R^cction 
<2f  Lori  Conys  Motion  for  an  Address  against  the 
Union, 

Ml  ROM  the  parliamentary  scenes  of  Great-Britain  let 
us  turn  our  attention  to  Ireland,  where  the  flame  of 
patriotism,  the  spirit  of  party,  the  zeal  of  animosity, 
ai)(}  the  pride  of  Ambition,  operated  in  various  modes, 
a^d  pervaded  the  agitated  realm.  The  viceroy  and  his 
associates  neglected  no  means  which  seemed  likely  to 
■promote  the  grand  object  of  their  wishes ;  and,  by  the 
force  of  ministerial  influence,  they  added  occasional 
jproselytes  to  their  phalanx.  But  tfiey  were  strongly 
opposed  by  many  even  of  their  former  fjjends,  and 
found  the  majority  of  the  nation  (however  desirous  of  a 
continuance  of  connexion)  unfriendly  to  the  scheme  of 
finion. 

Frequent  meetings,  in  the  difierent  counties  of  Ircr 
land,  ivere  still  encouraged  by  the  anti-unionists  ;  and 
strong  resolutions  were  adopted  with  few  dissentient 
yoices.  The  milifary  conimanders  sometimes  inter- 
fered, on  pretence  of  preventing  the  intrusion  of  the 
Jotver  classes ;  but,  though  reports  were  circulated  of 
their  arbitrary  and  violent  conduct,  we  do  not  find  that 
th^  freeholders,  burgesses,  or  freemen,  were  precluded 
|)y  the  army,  in  any  instance,  from  the  privilege  of 
l|eclarii|g  tfieif  ppinions  in  regulv  meetings. 

The 
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The  cdrporation  of  Dublin,  on  the  25th  of  January, 
voted  an  address  to  the  king,  expressing  a  sincere  wish* 
for  the  preservation  of  British  connexion,  but  requesting 
that  he  would  not  persist  in  recommending  an  union. 
The  same  body,  at  a  subsequent  meeting,  voted  thanks 
to  the  speaker  of  the  house  of  commons,  and  the  other 
members  who  had  opposed  the  scheme,  which,  it  was 
said,  would  not  only  be  ruinous  to  Ireland,  but  threat- 
ened danger  to  the  liberties  of  Great-Britain,  in  the 
addition  to  its  parliament  from  a  degraded  country. 
Some  of  the  commercial  bodies  of  the  capital  publicly 
delivered  sentiments  of  a  similar  nature  and  tendency  ; 
and  private  cpmpanies  vociferated  invectives  against  the 
measure. 

The  freeholders  of  Fermanagh  (on  the  26th)  added 
their  voices  to  those  of  the  other  anti-unionists;  in 
King's  county  and  the  shire  of  Limerick  strong  de- 
jclarations  were  voted  in  the  same  spirit  of  opposition ; 
and,  in  the  counties  of  Monaghan  and  Clare,  the 
electors  thanked  and  applauded  the  members  who  had 
counteracted  the  scheme.  In  February,  the  like  course 
wa^J  pursued  by  the  freeholders  of  Cavan,  Tyrone,  and 
other  shires ;  but,  in  that  of  Galway,  the  archbishop 
of  Tuam.and  other  respectable  individiials  dissented 
from  the  general  opinion  ;  and,  in  the  chief  town  of 
that  county,  an  address  was  voted  by  many  of  the  in- 
habitants, maintaining  the  necessity  of  an  ipcorpora^ 
tive  union.  The  question  b^ing  stated  by  these  ut^ion- 
ists  with  a  conciseness  not  destitute  of  force,  we  will 
quote  the  passage  in  whiph  it  occurs.  *  In  the  consti- 
tution of  the  empire,  as  it  at  present  stands,  we  disco ^ 
vcr  the  seeds  of  party  animosity  and  national  jealousy, 
A  pvotestant  parliament  and  a  catholic  people  !  hence 
religious  dissension  and  civil  discord.     Two  legislatures 
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in  the  same  empire  I  hence  local  prejudices  and  com- 
niercial  rivalry.  By  the  settlement  of  1782,  the  Iri^h 
parliament  acquired  the  right  of  independent  legislation 
— ^a  right  equally  unsafe  to  exercise  or  not  to  exercise. 
To  exercise  it  would  have  been  to  endanger  the  unani- 
mity, and  thereby  to  hazard  the  division  of  the  empire  ; 
while,  by  declining  to  exercise  this  right,  the  Irish  par- 
,liament  brought  upon  itself  the  imputation  of  abject 
submission  to  the  British  legislature.  This  imputation 
begot  contempt — that  contempt  discontent — and  that 
discontent  rebellion.  For  this  radical  defect  in  the  po- 
lity of  the  empire,  we  can  see  but  one  remedy ;  and 
that  remedy  is  an  union^* 

.  In  the  commercial  city  of  Cork,  a  great  disunion 
prevailed ;  for,  while  many  of  the  traders  and  other  in- 
habitants were  zealous  for  the  ministerial  scheme,  a 
great  number  were  hostile  to  it*  Above  700  of  the  lat- 
ter signed  and  published  an  address  of  thanks  to  the 
parliamentary  anti-unionists  in  general,  and  to  the  earl 
of  Charlemont  and  Mr.  Foster  in  particular. 

While  the  minds  of  the  Irish  were  in  a  state  of  ex- 
traordinary agitation,  the  speech  which  Mr.  Pitt  de- 
livered on  the  a3d  of  January  was  communicated  to 
the  nation  in  the  ordinary  prints ;  and  many  of  our 
readers  will  not  find  it  difEcult  to  believe,  that  some  of 
the  minister's  remarks  increased  the  public  ferment. 

When  it  was  moved  by  lord  Castlereagh  on  the  28th 
of  January,  that  the  house  of  commons  should  adjourn: 
to  the  7th  of  February,  sir  John  Parnell  spoke,  in 
inrarm  terms  of  disapprobation,  of  Mr.  Pitt's  speech, 
and  expressed  his  hope,  that  the  spirit  of  the  Irish  na- 
tion would  disappoint  the  eager  expectations  of  the 
British  cabinet.  The  pledge  for  the  prosecution  of  the 
measure  ought,  he  said,  to  put  the  parliament  and 
people  of  Ireland  on  their  guard,  and  teach  them  to 

'  obsen^e 
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oteerve  with  the  most  cautions  vigilance' every' stc^' 
Which  might  be  takbn  for  the  promotion  of  the  Schemev 
An  adjournment  was  theriefoTc  uiiadviseable. 

Lord  CASTLEREAdH  s^ld,  thstt  a  newspaper  repon 
of  a  speech  In  the  British  parliament  was  not  df  sti£- 
dent  weight  to  influence  the  hotise  against  an  adjotim-^ 
ifient. 

MnBARRiKOTON  affirmed,  that  the  speech  of  the 
British  minister^  as  given  in  the  English  vehicles  of  in- 
telligence, was  the  *  most  unlvarranfablc  arid  over- 
bearing denunciation  of  hostility  against  the  liberty  of 
Ifehnd  that  could  be  conceived  ^^  and  that  it  ought  not 
to  be  overlooked  under  the  flimsy  pretence  of  its  being' 
i  newspstper  statement.  To  guard  against  the  danger 
which  impended  over  thfe  country,  the  hotise  ought  to 
.  sit  from  day  to  day,  and  answer  on  the' spur  of  the  oc- 
casion any  attempt  upon  the  rights  of  the  nation.  A 
civil  war,  he  hinted,  might  be  the  consequence  of  per- 
sisting in  the  rash  measure; 

Sir  Henry  Cavendish  favored  the  adjournment, 
aiid  represented  the  inhabitants  of  the  province  of 
Munster  as  being  almost  unanimous  in  support  of  an 
union  ;  but  this  assertion  was  contradicted  on  strong' 
grounds  by  sir  John  Freke  and  other  gentlemen. 

Mr.  Plunket,  that  the  people  might  have  more^ 
time  for  the  deliberate  intimation  of  their  sentiments,' 
vs^as  wlUing  l;o  agree  to  an  adjournment ;  but  he  hoped 
that  no  unfair  advantage  would  be  taken'  of  it  by  the* 
ministers,  who,  he  added,  ought  not  to  be  suflired'to' 
continue  in  ofiice,  as  their  conduct  was  not  that  of  pa-' 
triors,  or  of  upright  governors  of  a  nation. 

Mr.  George  Ponsonby  wished  that  all'  personali-; 
ties  against  the  ministry  might  be  avoided,  and  that  at-~ 
tacks  should  be  solely  directed  against  the  odious  mea-* 
sure  which  was  in  agitdtion. 
'    ^  '  Mr. 
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Mn  RocHi^oTiT  and  Mr.  Wolfe,  though  they 
were  desirous  of  supporting  the  general  systefti  of  ad- 
ministration, were  determined  enemies  to  the  scheme 
of  unions  atld  declared,  that,  if  the  cabinet  should 
piersist^in  it,  they  would  oppose  it  with  the  utmost  vi« 
gor  in  every  stage  of  its  progress* 

Mr.  Maxwell  conjured  all  those  members  who 
had  any  repird  for  the  interest  of  their  country  to  watch^ 
with  unceasing  attention  the  proceedings  of  the  courti 
and  not  snStr  any  advantage  to  be  taken  by  the  arti« 
fiices  or  the  pertinacity  of  the  abettors  of  an  union. 

Lord  Castle  RE  A  OH  promised  tftat,  if  hismajesty^is 
cDunsdIors  •  should  think  it  their  duty  again  to  propose 
this  measure,  jfilS  notice  should  be  given  of  such  in- 
tention. ^ 

This  declaration  did  not  satisfy  the  anti-unionists, 
who  resolved  to  exert  their  irtrtiost  efforts  for  procu- 
ring such  a  parliamentary  determination,  such  a 
pledge  for  the  maintenance  of  the  existing  constitu- 
tion, as  might  oblige  the  cabinet  finally  to  relinquish 
the  scheme*  With  this  view,  on  the  15th  of  Fe- 
bruary, lord  ^  Go  rry  (son  of  the  earl  of  Bclmore)' 
moved  that  the  house  of  commons  should  resolve  icsetf ' 
into  a  general  Committee  on  the  state  of  the  nation, 
and  consider  of  an  address  to  the  king,  declaring  an  in-, 
violable  attachment  to  British  connexion,  and  repre- 
senting a  scpariate  independent  parliament  as  essential  t6 
theinterest  and  prosperity  of  Ireland. 

Lord  Castle  RE  A  OH  contended  that  the  motion  wa^ ' 
not*  oitty  unnecessary,  as  it  was  kftown  that  the  mi* 
nistry  did  not  intend  to  press  the  measure  of  union  af^ 
a< time  of  public  irritation,  but  might  be  rendered  sub- 
servient to  the  views  of  the  disaffected  by  clogging  the 
wheels  of  government. 

But, 
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But»  as  his  lordship  did  not  say  that  the  court  was 
willing  to  abandon  the  measure, .  a  debate  of  the  follow- 
ing complexion  arose. 

Mr*  F.  Knox  could  not  witness  without  alarm  the 
apparent  determination  of  the  ministers  to  persist  in  an 
obnoxious  scheme ;  nor  was  he  pleased  with  the  mode 
in  which  they  attempted  to  carry  it  into  effect.  The 
dismission  of  able  and  upright  servants  of  the  crown, 
the  alternatives  of  menace  and  allurement,  were  not, 
he  thought,  the  most  proper  or  patriotic  methods  of 
effecting  any  measure.  The  insults  by  which  Ireland 
had  been  degraded  in  a  late  celebrated  speech  ^,  and  the 
threat  of  forcing  her  into  a  full  submission,  ought  to 
rouse  all  the  energies  of  her  spirit ;  and  all  her  true 
sons  would,  he  was  confident,  defend  their  liberties 
with  the  greatest  vigor,  and  hurl  the  thunderbolt  of  venge- 
ance upon  all  who  should  attempt  to  enslave  them. 

Mr.  TiGHE  was  convinced  of  the  necessity  of  the  pro- 
posed address,  as,  whatever  might  be  pretended  by  the 
ministry,  it  was  not  the  intention  of  the  court  to  let  the 
question  rest.  This,  he  said,  sufficiently  appeared 
from  the  conduct  of  Mr.  Pitt,  who,  with  an  unjusti- 
fiable disregard  for  the  feelings  of  the  Irish,  had  per- 
suaded the  British  house  of  commons  to  offer  a  set  of 
resolutions  at  the  foot  of  the  throne,  tending  to  the  ruin 
of  that,  independence  which  was  the  boast  and  the  glory 
of  Ireland.  The  country  had  been  highly  benefited  by 
an  internal  and  independent  legislature  ;  and  Its  future 
prosperity  would  be  much  more  effectually  promoted 
by  a  continuance  of  such  a  parliament  than  by  an  in- 
corporation with  any  other* 

Colonel  Vereker,  Mr.  Dobbs,  and  Mr.  Handcock, 

»  Mr.  Pitl'i  speech  of  the  31st  of  January. 

were 
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were  friendly  to  the  motion  ;  Mr.  Vandeleur  and  Mr. 
Martin  deemed  it  unnecessary  j  Mr.  Ruxton  ilnd  Mr. 
G^Donel  strongly  supported  it. 

Dr.  Browne  did  not  consider  the  motion  as  unne-^ 
cessary.  It  was  forced  upon  the  house,  he  said,  by 
the  Britishparliament ;  and,  if  the  subject  should  con- 
tinue to  agitate  the  nation,  it  would  be  the  fault  of  the 
minister.  He  then  animadverted  on  Mr.  Pitt's  speech 
of  the  31st  of  January,  which  he  considered  as  super- 
ficial, delusive,  and  weak  (however  specious)  in  point 
of  argument.  He  reprobated  the  contemptuous  man- 
ner in  which  the  Irish  had  been  treated  by  the  English, 
after  the  unfavorable  reception  of  the  scheme  of  union 
by  the  former ;  and  he  declared  that,  as  far  as  he  could 
at  present  judge,  he  should  never  be  inclined  to  the 
measure^  unless  it  should  appear  to  him  to  be  absolutely 
necessary  to  prevent  Ireland  from  becoming  a  province 
of  France. 

The  eloquence  of  Mr.  Barrington  was  displayed  on 
the  saitie  side  ;  but  the  attorney-general,  with  the  usual 
plausibility  of  an  experienced  lawyer,'  opposed  the  ad- 
dress. Mr.  Monsell,  though  an  anti-unionist,  w^s  dis- 
pleased with  the  motion ;  but  Mr.  O'Hara  and  Mr* 
Brooke  argued  in  favor  of  it. 

Mr.  G.  PoNsoNBY  declared  that  he  was  not  satisfied 
with  the  declaration  of  lord  Castlereagh,  as  it  did  not 
appear  to  be  supported  by  the  British  minister,  whose 
pledge  for  persistence  in  the  scheme  was  strong'  and 
peremptory,  or  by  his  associates  Messieurs  Dundas  and 
Windham,  whose  language  on  the  subject  was  disre- 
spectful and  contemptuous  to  the  Irish.  Aliirmed  at 
this  behaviour,  he  wished  the  house  to  form  the  pro- 
posed committee,  that  its  opinion  might  be  unequivo- 
cally stated,  so  as  to  shake  the  resolution  of  those  states- 
o  men, 
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meti^  and  induce  them  to  relinquish  an  odious  niea-' 
sure.-^ Allusions  having  been  made  to  the  spirit  of  party^ 
and  to  the  attempts  of  factious  leaders  to  trepan  or 
delude  the  country  gentlemen^  Mr.  Ponsonby  denied 
that  he  wa.s  influenced  by  such  a  spirit,  and  ridiculed 
the  affected  solicitude  of  the  ministerialists  for  those 
gentlemen,  '  who,  God  help  them  1  know  not  the  Pitt- 
falls  with  which  the  ways  of  parliament  are  over- 
spr;ead  ;*  while  be  thought  that^  with  no  guides  but 
common  sense  and  patriotism,  ,they  were  likely  to 
escape  the  dangers  with  which  they  were  environed. — ; 
it  had  been  said  that  to  enter  into  a  committee  would 
make  a  debating  society  of  the  house ;  but  he  confessed 
that  he  had  no  great  antipathy  to  a  parliamentary  de-* 
bating  society,  and  wished  to  give  the  country  gentle- 
men an  opportunity  of  fully  expressing  their  opinions 
on  a  great  national  question.  He  did  not  wish  that  a 
subject  so  essentially  interesting  to  the  Irish  nation 
should  be  left  to  the  decision  of  the  British  parliament, 
or  of  the  executive  power  in  either  country.  The  re- 
presentatives of  Ireland  ought  to  reserve  to  themselves 
the  power  of  exposing  the  misrepresentations  and  false 
reasoning  in  which  the  advocates  fof  an  union  had  so 
freely  indulged.  No  opportunity  of  this  kind  ought  to 
be  lost ;  and,  while  the  dreaded  measure  should  remain 
suspended  over  the  heads  of  his  countrymen,  he  would 
firmly  persist  in  contending  for  the  security  of  an  inde- 
pendent Irish  parliament. 

When  the  knight  of  Kerry  had  delivered  his  senti- 
ments with  spirit  against  the  motion,  the  new  Chan^ 
cellor  of  the  Exchequer  rose.  He  expressed  his  sur- 
prise at  the  inconsistency  of  those  members  who  on  a 
former  day  protested  against  all  consideration  of  the 
$ul]9'ect9  and  now  brought  it  forward  for  discussion.   The 

late 
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late  speech  of  Mr.  Pitt,  indeed,  was  said  to  have  ren- 
dered the  present  motion  necessary,  as  he  had  pledged 
himself  to  obtrude  an  union  on  the  Irish ;  but  he  did 
not  see  it  in  that  light.  He  then  be&tgwed  a  high  enco- 
mium on  the  speech,  and  quoted  several  passages  from 
it  to  prove  that  the  minister  intended  to  leave  the  measure 
to  the  sober  and  unbiassed  judgement  of  the  people  of 
Ireland,  instead  of  taking  any  steps  which  would  bor- 
der on  enforcement.  He  pronounced  the  motion  to  be 
unnecessary  as  to  the  present  time,  inoperative  with 
regard  to  the  future,  and  contrary  to  the  usage  of  par- 
liament. 

Mr.  Smith,  colonel  Fitzgerald,  and  other  gentlemen, 
then  spoke  against  the  motion  ;  Mr.  Maxwell  and 
others  supported  it*  Among  the  latter  was  Mr.  Ogle, 
who,  after  condemning  the  union  in  terms  of  asperity 
and  indignation,  compared-  the  proceedings  of  the  Bri- 
tish parliament  to  the  courtship  of  an  heiress  against 
her  inclination.  The  lover  says  to  his  friend,  that 
such  a  lady  is  beautiful,  and  possesses  a  large  and  im- 
proving estate ;  for  which  reasons  he  is  determined  to 
marry  her.  His  friend  replies,  that  she  will  not  agree 
to  a  marriage,  "  I  am  confident  that  she  will,*'  says 
the  lover  :  "  I  have  settled  every  thing/'—**  You  sur- 
prise me !"  exclaims  the  friend — *•  How  have  you 
managed  ?"—**«  I  have  bribed  her  chamber-maid,"  re- 
joins the  suitor,  **  and  I  have  bribed  her  trustees  ;  and 
I  will  marry  her."  *  This  (said  Mr.  Ogle)  seems  to  be 
the  case  with  Ireland ;  and,  in  my  opinion,  the  political 
chambermaid  ought  to  be  whipped  at  the  cart's  tail,  and 
every  one  of  the  trustees  ought  to  be  hanged.'     ^ 

A  speech  from  Mr.  Dawson  was  enlivened  by  humor- 
ous sallies  ;  but  we  have  not  seen  a  correct  report  of 
it.     His  chief  objegt  was  to  vindicate  the  country  gen- 
o  a  *  tlemea 
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"^men  from  the  imputation  of  credulity  and  the  charge 
of  faction. 

On  a  division,  the  numbers  were,  103  for  the  mo- 
tion, and  125  against  it.  The  result  of  this  debate  was 
not  so  decisive  as  either  party  wished ;  for  the  court 
had  conceived  the  hope  of  obtaining  a  more  overwhelm* 
ing  majority,  while  its  adrersaries  had  flattered  them* 
selves  with  the  expectation  of  securing  the  triumph  of 
national  independence. 


CHAP. 
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CHAP.  VI. 

Diliberations  qf  the  British  House  qf  Lords  on  the  Union. 

JL  H  E  leader  of  the  British  cabinet,  though  his  impa- 
tience was  disappointed  by  the  spirit  and  firmness  of 
the  Irish,  was  not  so  discouraged  ay  to  abandon  a 
scheme  by  which  he  hoped  to  establish  his  political 
renown,  and  immortalise  the  fame  of  his  administra- 
tion. He  still  prognosticated  the  ultimate  success. of 
his  efforts  ;  he  imagined  that  the  warmth  of  opposi- 
tion would  be  relaxed  by  time  and  influence,  and  that 
the  following  year  would  witness  the  complete  incor- 
poration of  the  two  realms. 

After  repeated  adjournments,  the  peers  of  Great-Bri- 
tain, on  the  19th  of  March,  began  to  deliberate  on  the    , 
resolutions   commynicated    by    the   commons.     Lord 
Grenville  took  the  lead  in  the  investigation  of  the 
subject.     In  the  performance  of  his, duty  on  this  oc- 
casion, it  afFoided  him   some  relief,  he  said,  to  find 
.   that  the  two  n^ain  points  on  which  the  resolutions  were 
founded  had  been  jsufficiently  established  to  preclude  the 
necessity  of  dwelling  upon  them.    These  were,  that  the 
legislature  of  Ireland  had  an  independent  right  of  de- 
ciding upon  any  proposal  of  union  as  fully  as  the  par- 
liament of  Great-Britain,  and  that  the  interests  of  the 
empire  at  large,  and  of  every  branch  of  it  in  particular, 
required  the  maintenance  and  improvement  of  the  con- 
nexion between  the  countries. — He  then  canvassed  the 
objection  which  had  been  urged  to  the  time  of  bringing 
forward  the  measure.-    Far  from  deeming  tlie  discus- 
03  sion 
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sion  unseasonabjc,  lie  was  of  opinion,  that  it  was 
highly  expedient  and  politic  to  enter  upon  a  speedy  in-» 
quiry  into  the  merits  of  the  scheme.  Its  nature  had 
been  misconceived  in  Ireland  ;  the  views  of  its  advo. 
cates  had  been  misrepresented  ;  prejudices  and  unfound- 
ed alarms  had  thrown  an  odium  on  the  proposition*  To 
dissipate  such  delusions,  and  repel  such  assaults,  early 
deliberation  was  necessary,  that  national  animosity 
might  not  be  embittered  or  inflamed  into  a  decisive  re- 
jection of  the  offer.  Delay  in  this  case  would  be  in- 
jurious. It  coiijd  not  justly  be  thought  an  ill  compli«» 
ment  to  the  commons  of  Ireland  to  discuss  a  scheme 
which  they  had  not  finally  exploded,  though  it  did  not 
appear  to  have  received  their  strong  approbation. 

Examining  the  state  of  connexion  between  the  king- 
doms, his  lordship  observed,  that,  if  it  had  been  firmly 
fixed,  and  attended  with  great  practical  advantage,  he 
should  have  preferred  it  to  the  most  beautiful  theory 
which'  the  human  mind  could  invent.  Practical  good 
was  the  best  criterion  of  an  establishment,  or  of  the 
state  of  a  country :  he  had  been  taught  to  look  to  this 
object  in  political  afl^irs,  and  every  year  of  his  life 
confirmed  the  opinion,  that  to  abandon  it  for  specula- 
tive improvement  was  to  run  headlong  to  ruin.  But 
it  could  not  be  said  that  afiairs  were  in  so  good  a  state 
as  to  preclude  all  attempts  of  practical  improvement, 
Every  man  whp  had  considered  the  subject  had  con- 
fipssed  that  things  could  not  continue  in  th^  same  state, 
and  that  some  great  measure  was  necessary  to  remedy 
evils  which  were  universally  acknowlpged.  The  ad- 
justment by  which  the  present  system  was  produced, 
was  not,  even  by  those  who  were  immediately  con- 
cerned in  it,  considered  as  final  and  conclusive.  What 
was  the  time  at  which  this  settlement  was  made  ?  It  was 

ne^r 
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near  the  conclusion  of  the  most  expensive  and  calami*, 
tons  war  in  which  this  or  any  other  country  was  ever 
engaged.    Armed  for  their  own  defence,  the  people 
of  Ireland  directed  their  attention    to    other  objects  ; 
they  claimed   independence,  and  their  claim  was  ad- 
mitted.    Neither  by  those  who  were  the  authors  of 
that  independence,  nor  by  the  parliament  by  which  it 
was  recognised,  was  the  adjustment  of  1782  regarded  as 
final.     Farther  measures   were  deemed  necessary   to 
consolidate  and  secure  the  connexion  between  the  coun- 
tries.    Even  if  the  original  framers  of  the  agreement 
had  intended  it  to  be  conclusivje,  yet,  as  on  a  fair  re^ 
view  it  was  found  to  be  inadequate,  their  opinions 
ought  not  to  prevent  the  parliaments  of  both  countries 
from  supplying  what  was  defective.     Did  the  settlement 
in  1782  supply  the  link  which  by  the  abrogation  of  the 
former  sy«tera  was  destroyed  i  Did  it  provide  both  for 
the  independence  of  the  parliament  of  Ireland,  and  for 
the  close  connexion  so  essentially  requisite  for  tha 
common  interests  of  the  two  countries  ?  The  supposed 
identity  of  the  regal  power  in  both  was  the  only  bond 
and  security  of  that  connexion.     This  in  a  pure  and 
unmixed  monarchy  might  be  sufficient,  because  the 
power  of  tfie  sovereign  could  be  exerted  in  tj|e  same 
manner  in  eveiy  part.     The  case,  however,  was  dif- 
ferent in  a  mixed  government,  where  the  exercise  of 
authority  was  limited  by  the  different  privileges  of  its 
component  parts.     In  Holland,  for  instance^  from  the 
time  of  sir  William  Temple  to  the  late  subversion  of 
the  government  of  that  couptry,  every  friend  to  the 
united  states  had  lamented  the  imperfect  connexion 
which  subsisted  between  them,  and  every  enemy  had 
availed  himself  of  the  defect.     The  Americans,  on  the 
establishment  of  their  independence,  had  experienced  a 
Q  i].  similar 
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jsimilar  inconvenience.  Tbe  power  which  existed  in 
pach  of  the  federal  states  was  found  to  be  too  great^ 
and  that  of  the  whole  too  feeble.  It  had  been  thought 
necessary,  therefore,  to  abridge  the  authority  of  the 
states  individually,  to  draw  closer  the  general  union, 
and  to  enlarge  the  authority  by  which  the  whole  was 
governed  and  holden  together.  Even  nowy  perhaps^ 
it  was  one  of  the  principal  defects  in  the  constitution  of 
the  American  states,  that  the  power  of  each  was  too 
extensive,  and  that  of  the  general  legislature  and  go«r 
vcrnment  too  weak  for  the  public  interest  and  security, 
The  want  of  a  general  government,'  to  direct  the  efFort$ 
and  employ  the  resources  of  the  whole  confederacy^ 
had  contributed  to  the  ruin  of  Switzerland.  Had  that 
country  possessed  a  government  capable  of  employiog 
and  directing  its  united  strength,  it  might  have  opposed 
an  eflectual  resistance  to  the  violence  and  injustice  of 
its  perfidious  enemy. 

Considering  the  supposed'  bond  of  connexioa  be- 
tween this  country  and  Ireland,  his  lordship  did  not 
hesitate  to  say  that  it  was  absolutely  null.  If  by  the 
constitution  the  royal  power  could  soar  above  the  con* 
trol  of  parliament,  the  regal  identity  might  operate  as 
a  medium  of  connexion  ^  but,  if  the  parliament  could 
check  that  power,'  and  the  crown  required  the  aid  of 
the  legislature  even  for  ordinary  occasions  of  goverur 
tnent,  the  connexion  was  nugatory  while  each  realm 
had  a  distinct  parliament. 

The  noble  secretary  proceeded  to  treat  of  the  chief 
branches  of  the  royal  prerogative,  with  a  view  of  il- 
lustrating the  manner  in  which  they  were  or  might  be 
exercised  in  the  two  kingdoms.  The  first  branch  in 
order  and  dignity  was  that^ which  regarded  the  ecclesi- 
astical establishment.  In  England  tlie  king  v^as  the 
/  head 
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tead  of  the  church.  Would  he  be  so  in  Ireland,  if 
the  remedies  which  some  had  proposed  for  the  evils  of 
the  sister  realm  should  be  adopted  ?  If  catholic  eman* 
cipation,  Cv  tibined  with  parliamentary  reform,  should 
be  carried  into  efiect,  what  would  be  the  situation  of 
a  protestant  king  with  a  catholic  parliament — a  prince 
who,  b^r  the  laws  of  England,  would  forfeit  his  crown 
by  being  a  catholic  ? 

'  Passing  to  the  judicial  branch  of  authority^  he  ob- 
served, that,  under  the  direction  of  the  same  regal 
power,  the  same  laws  could  not  be  preserved  in  their 
purity,  where  they  were  liable  to  diflFerent  constructions* 
Opposite  interpretations  would  soon  be  converted  into 
dt&rent  laws,  because  there  was  no  place  of  last 
resort  where  differences  could  be  brought  under  one 
general  principle.  Could  any  thing  tend  more  to  pre- 
vent the  transfer  of  capital  from  this  country  to  Irelandi 
than  a  despair  of  finding  the  same  mode  and  mea-« 
sure  of  justice  which  prevailed  in  Britain  ?  To  en- 
courage the  transportation  of  capital  to  Ireland  it  was 
necessary  to  shew  to  the  people  of  this  country,  thaty 
in  transferring  their  property  to  the  sister  kingdom, 
they  might  rely  upon  the  protection  ef  the  same  laws 
by  which  it  is  now  Secured. 

Speaking  of  the  fiscal  power  since  the  settlement  of 
1782,  iie  aflinned  that  there  was  no  identity  in  this 
branch.  The  receipt  and  expenditure  of  Ireland  were 
under  the  control  of  its  own  independent  parliament. 
Its  whole  fisc  was  in  a  different  situation  from  that 
of  Great-Britain ;  and,  even  after  an  union,  a  consi- 
derable time  would  pass  before  they  could  be  identified. 
Could  it  be  consistent  with  the  general  advantage  of 
the  erttpire,  that  such  '  thwarting  and  contradictory 
^ysteit)^  should  prevail  in  its  affairs  ? 

With 
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With  regard  to  the  military  power  of  the  crowi^  U 
was  tme  that  the  forces  of  the  two  countries  were  united, 
and  it  must  be  the  wish  of  all  that  they  should  continue 
inseparable^  But  might  not  the  parliament  of  Ireland 
refuse  to  pass  the  mutiny  bill  ?  Might  not  the  funds  for 
the  payment  of  the  army  be  with-holdcn  ?  Might  not 
the  Irish  legislature  have  refused  to  vote  the  augmen- 
tation of  pay  recently  voted  by  the  parliament  of  Greatr 
Britain  ?  What  might  have  been  the  consequence  if  a 
cifFerence  had  taken  place  on  that  subject  ?  There  was 
already  a  difference  in  the  two  armies  as  to  the  tes^ 
Inquired ;  and  tiiis  might  produce  serious  incpnver 
cience. 

With  respect  to  the  political  prerogatives  of  the  king, 
there  was  no  security  against  the  most  opposite  con-t 
duct   of  tht  two  countries  in  the  great  questions  of 
peace  and   war.     It  was  possibje  that  the  enemy  of 
Great-Britain  might  be  the  ally  of  Ireland.     Before  the 
present  war,  two  instances  had  occurred  in  which  Ire- 
land might  have  totally  differed   from  the  politics  of 
this  country.     He  alluded  to  the  armaments  intended 
against  the  Spaniards  and  the  Russians.     Had  a  war 
then  taken  place,    Ireland,    instead   of   engaging   in 
hostilities,  might  have  closely  united  herself  in  com-r 
mercc  with  the  very  enemies   with  whom  we  were 
at  war.     Certainly  the  powers  of  an  independent  Irish 
legislature  enabled  it  to  adopt  a  Kne  of.  conduct  that 
would  have  prcduced  this  state  of  affairs*     Upon  the 
present  war  the  cipinion  of  the  parliament  of  Ireland  had 
been  the  same  as  the  well- weighed  and  deliberate  judge- 
ment of  the  British  parliament,  that  it  was  a  war  into 
which  ,we  were  compelled  to  enter— that  it  was  a  war 
for  our  very  existence  as  a  nation.     Individuals  there 
had  been  in  this  country,  howeyeri  who  arraigned  thi^ 
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l^ar  With  €very  epithet  of  reproach.     If  the^e  men  had 
prevailed — if  they  had  persuaded  us  to  think  that  it  was 
for  the  interest  of  Great-Britain  that  jacobin  principles 
should  be  diffused  throughout  Europe,  and  that  France 
should  be  allowed  to  spread  her  arms  and  her  revolu- 
tions as  wide  as  her  wishes — and  if  the  parliament  of 
this  country  had  acted  upon   such  sentiments — what 
would  have  been  the  state  of  Ireland  had  her  parlia- 
ment viewed  the  situation  of  Europe,  and  tlie  danger 
of  French  principles,  with  other  eyes  ?   What  would 
have  been  the  consequence  of  such  a  difference  ?    On 
the  other  hand,  what  would  have  been  the  confequence 
if  the    parliament  of  Ireland  had  been    of   opinion 
that  this  was  a  war  of  confederated  despots  against 
liberty?    Could   it    have    been  expected    to   embark 
in  such  a  war?    Could    it  have  called  on  the  peo- 
ple  to  spend  their  blood  and  treasure  in  a  cause  so 
Hnjust?  In  case  of    such  a  difference,    what  would 
have  been  the  connexion  between  Great-Britain  and 
Ireland?  In  both , countries  the  crown  was  controlled 
'  by  separate  parliaments  ;  so  that  the  measures  of  the 
executive  power,  the  identity  of  which  was   thought 
a  sufficient  tie,  would  be  totally  different  according  to 
the  maxims   by  which  the  controlling  power  might 
happen  to  be  influenced. 

There  was  another  point,  he  said,  which  deserved 
notice  on  this  occasion.  The  ministers  in  Ireland 
were  appointed  by  the  same  sovereign  to  whom  official 
appointments  belonged  here.  The  administration,  how- 
ever, was  carried  on  under  the  control  of  the  inde- 
pendent Irish  parliament,  and  must  be  >  conducted  by 
persons  possessing  its  confidence.  Was  the  crown 
then  to  be  advised  by  individuals  responsible  to  the  Eng- 
lish parliament,  to  the  Irish,  or  partly  to  both  ?  In  the 
first  case,  where  was  the  independence  of  Ireland  ?    In 
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the  secofid  case,  what  was  the  state  of  the  connexion  ? 
And)  on  the  last  supposition,  how  were  the  imperial 
interests  of  the  whole  to  be  conducted  ?  During  the 
course  of  the  last  two  years,   the  ministers  of  this 
country  had  teen  severely  censured  for  the   necessary 
measures  pursued  for  the  safety  of  Ireland ;  measures 
indeed  required  by  the  Irish  parliament.     When  such 
topics  had  been  agitated,  he  had  always  contended  that 
the  proceedings  so  arraigned  were  under  the  separate 
control  of  the  Irish  parliament.     It  could  not  be  doubt- 
ed, however,  that,  if  a  system  were  really  pursued  in 
Ireland,   calculated  to  alienate  it  from   this  country, 
Great-Britain  must  be  interested ;  but,  in  the  present 
state  of  the  connexion,  hoyv  could  -our  parliament  in- 
terfere with  the  measures  advised  and  enforced  by  the 
legislature  of  Irelaild  ?    What  a  contest  might  have 
arisen,  if  the  house  of  commons,  which  rejected  the 
considei-ation  of  the  question  of  union,  had  insisted  on 
the  removal  of  those  ministers  by  whos6  advice  the 
measure  was  brought  forward — ministers  who  possessed 
the  confidence  of  the  British  parliament  I 

He  then  refened  to  the  affair  of  the  regency,  in 
which  the  two  parliaments  differed  so  materially,  that 
both  the  modes  by  which  it  was  proposed  that  the  re- 
gent  should  carry  on  the  functions   of  government 
could  not  be  right,  and  in  one  or  other  of  the  two 
countries  the  executive  power  would  have  been  exer- 
cised upon  principles  not  compatible  with  the  constitu- 
tion.    A  remedy  for  this  evil,  indeed,  had  lately  been 
proposed  in  the  Irish  parliament ;  but,  as  unforeseen 
cases  might  occur,  on  which  a  difference  might  hap- 
pen between  the  two  parliaments,  such  an  act  could 
not  be  a  sufiacient  security,  because  the  power  that 
could  enact  such  a  law  could  abrogate  it.     Not  only, 
he  added,  the  appointment  of  a  regent  might  occasion 
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disputes ;  but  the  crown  itself  might  give  rise  to  a 
contest.  The  present  title  to  the  crown  was  created  by 
parliament,  which  was  also  competent  to  alter  it.  On 
what  foundation  then  did  the  succeffion  pest?  It  was 
regulated  by  the  act  of  annexion ;  but  the  Irish  par- 
liament might  vary  the\mode  now  establifhed.  j 

Hence  it  appeared,  that  the  identity  of  the  regal  au- 
thority furnished  no  adequate  security  for  the  connexion 
between  the  countries  ;  and  it  was  necessary  for  the 
general  interest  of  the  empire,   that  some  measures 
should  be  taken  for  strengthening  this  connexion.     In 
the  adjustment  of  a  scheme  of  this  nature^ the  local  in- 
terests of  Ireland  claimed  particular  attention ;   and, 
indeed,  the  proposed  plan  would  consolidate  and  ex- 
tend those  interests.     The  evils*  of  that  kingdom  ob* 
viously  called  for  a  speedy  remedy.     The  present  go« 
vemment  unfortunately  had  not  grown  up  wJth  the 
habits  of  the  people.     The   English  connexion  was 
begun  among  them  by  the  worst  of  all  conquests,  one 
that  was  incomplete  and  partial.     At  different  times 
die  invaders  made  occasional  progress  ; .  and  renewed 
hostilities  kept  alive  the  flame  of  animosity.     Thus 
the  advance  of  civilisation  wiis  retarded  in  Ireland  more 
than  in  any  other  country  of  Europe.     In  >tbis  predi-' 
cament  did  tlie  Irish  stand  when  the  Reformation  dif- 
fused its  light  over  Europe.     In  England  and  Scotland 
it  was  enibraced  by  the  far  greater  number  of  the  peo- 
ple ;  but,  though  the  protestant  system  was  soon  after 
established  in  Ireland  by  law,  the  majority  adhered  to 
the  catholic  persuasion;  and  hence  a  new  source  of 
animosity  arose.     The  divisions  not  only  became  reli- 
gious, but  continued  to  involve  political  feuds.     In  the 
reign  of  queen   Elizabeth,  the  catholics  resisted  that 
princess  as  an  usurper ;  and  the  spirit  of  division  pro- 
duced 
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«luccd  new  contests.    James  I.  merited  the  praise  ©f 
having  commenced  the  work  of  civilising  Ireland^  and 
introducing  something  like  a  regular  government*    Itt 
the  reign  of  Charles  I.  the  system  was  pursued,  but 
with  imperfect  success ;  for  even  the  wise  measures  of 
that  great .  statesman,  the  earl  of  Strafford,  were  not 
prosperous  or  effectual,  a.^  the  rebellion  which  followed 
not  long  after  proved.     Though  the  establishment  of 
colonies  by  Cromwell  tended  to  strengthen  tlie  pro<* 
lestant  cause,  the  religious  zeal  of  the  strangers  inflamed 
the  hatred  of  the  c^afholics*     The  Revolution,  and  the 
measures  of  vigor   which  perhaps  the  state   of  the 
times  rendered  necessary,  contributed  to  prolong  the 
spirit  of  dissension.     These   and  other  circumstances 
checked  the  progress  of  good  fnorals,  of  arts,  of  in^ 
dustry,   and  wealthy    A  more  liberal  policy   was  at 
fength  introduced,  particularly  in  the  present  reign  ; 
and  in  1779  ^^  fr^®  ^^^^^  i^^  '*  ^^^^  called)  was  esta- 
blished.   In  1782,  in  answer  to  a  message  from  the 
throne^  desiring  the  parliament  of  Irebnd  to  state  its 
grievances,  a  statement  was  prepared,  and  redress  was 
^)ee(Uly  granted.    But  grounds  of  complaint  continued : 
and  some  of  those  who  had  drawn ^p  the  statement 
bad  since  discovered  that  catholic  emancipation  and 
parliamentary  reform  were  necessary ;  but^  on  the  evi- 
dence of  the  instigators  and.  directors  of  the  late  rebel- 
lion>  these  objects  had  little  share  in  prompting  those 
who  had  embarked  in  the  cause.    The  peasants  were 
indifferent  about  these  points,  and  indeed  could  not 
judge  of  their  nature  and  effects  ;  but  the  expressions 
served  as  watch-words  of  jacobinism.     The  exertions 
of  traitors  to  corrupt  those  unhappy  men  tended  to  dis*- 
seminatc  widely  the  poison  of  French  principles ;  and 
the  disordered  state  of  the  country 'promoted  th&diffi2- 
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rion  of  such  pestilent  doctrines.     These  effects  could 
be  counteracted,  and  these  evils  removed,  by  an  union 
alone.     The  good   consequences  of  such   a  measure 
would  quickly  appear,  in  the  progress  of  civilisation, 
the  prevalence  of  order,  the  increase  of  industry  and 
wealth,  and  the  improvement  of  moral  habits.     The 
Hibernian  protestants  would  feel  themselves  secure  un- 
der the  protection  of  a  protestant  imperial  parliament ; 
and  the  anxiety  of  th^  catholics  w^ould  be  allayed  by  tlitr 
hope  of  a  more   candid   ex^imination  of  their,  claims 
from   a   parliament  not  influenced  by   the   prejudices 
of  a   local  legislature*     A  free  admission  of  the  ca- 
tholics into  the  Irish  parliament  might  lead  to  a  sub- 
version  of  its  constitution ;  but  all  fear  of  their  pre- 
ponderancy  would  vanish  under  a  general  legislature^ 
as   they  would  then  be  far  outnumbered  by  the  pro-  ' 
testants.     The  animosities  of  these  rival  parties  wouUL 
be  allayed ;  and  a  tranquillity  which  Ireland  had  rarely 
enjoyed  virould  be  the  pleasing  result*  ^ 

Oi*  the  full  competenqy  of  both  parliaments  to  thei, 
formation  of  such  a  compact,  his  lordship  had  not  ihc 
least  doubt.  The  origin  and  nature  of  parliament 
proved  this' point  ;  and  it  was  the  opinion  of  the  best, 
constitutional  writers,  that  the  political  competency  of 
that  body  was  unlimited.  Had  not  the  English  parlia- 
ment concluded  ai>  ijnion  with  Wales,  and  with  Scot-* 
land ;  and^  was  not  its  corppctency  allowed  at  the 
respective  times  when  thase  events  took  place?  If 
it  should  be  denied,  would  not  all  the  acts  of  the  suc- 
cessive parlianients  be  at  the  same  instant  pronounced 
invalid  ?  Such  objections  were  evidently  founded  on  the 
principles  of  jacobinism,  or  on  the  modem  doctrine  of 
the  sovereignty  of  the  people,  which  he  considered  as 
incompatible  with  all  regular  government. 
In  obviating  the  objection  relative  to  the  danger  of  a 
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loss  or  diminution  of  the  independence  of  Ireland,  he- 
began  with  contending  for  what  no  member  had.  dis- 
puted.    He  argued,  that  the  very  notion  of  compact. 
On  which  the  union  was  proposed  to  be  founded,  im- 
plied the  independence  of  each  kingdom,  and  that  the 
very  recognition  of  the  power  of  the  parliament  of  Ire- 
land to  enter  into  this  treaty  involved  an  acknowlege- 
ment  of  its  distinct  independent  authority.     He  ^then 
tbuched  upon  the  real  point  in  dispute.     It  was  absurd 
to  suppose,  he  said,  that  the  independence  of  Ireland 
would  be  sacrificed  in  the  event  of  an  union.    It  would 
still  remain,  and  even  derive  fresh  vigor  from  being 
consolidated  with  the  proudest  and  most  solid  independ- 
ence that  ever  was  enjoyed.     Before  the  union  which 
took  place  in  1707,  England  and  Scotland  were,  in  facty 
less  independent  than  when  they  afterwards  composed 
die  kingdom  of  Great-Britain.     By  this  union,  each 
kingdom  had  become  more  independent  of  foreign  na- 
.tions,   and  more  independent,  if  we  could  so  speak, 
of  human  events ;  each  had  become  more  powerful, 
afad  had  increased  in  prosperity.     In  like    Planner,  if 
this  legislative  union  should  take  place,  no  individuaL 
would  suffer  in  dignity,  rank,  or  condition,  but,  in  a 
national  view,  all  would  receive  an  addition:  When  the 
union  with  Scotland  vkls  in  agitation,  loud  clamors  arose 
against  it  -,  but  time  had  shewn  that  they  were  ill-founded* 
No  interest  of  Scotland  had  been  sacrificed ;  and  the 
country  had  remarkably  flourished  sinqe  that  sera  in  its 
agriculture,  wealth,  and  commerce.     It  was  promotive 
of  the  general  interests  of  the  empire  to  consult  the  in- 
terests of  every  component  part  of  it ;  and,  as  this  had 
proved  true  with  regard  to  Scotland,  in  consequence  of 
an  union  with  that  country,  so,  he  was  persuaded,  a 
similar  measure  would  operate  with  respect  to  Ireland. 
In  providing  for  the  security  of  that  country, 'the  par- 
liament 
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Jiamettt  would  be  at  the  same  time  making  provision- 
for  the  general  security  of  the  British  empire.  And 
what  could  be  addui^ed  as  a  more  powerful  motive  than 
this,  that  both  countries  were  assailed  by  a  commoil 
enemy,  whose  aim  was  to  destroy  Great-Britain  by 
making  Ireland  the  medium  of  that  mischief;  as,  be- 
fore the  union  with  Scotland,  it  was  the  aim  of  the 
French  to  render  that  couiltry  subservient  to  their  in- 
sidious designs.  At  present,  the  chief  hope  of  re- 
sistance to  the  tyrannical  power  of  Prance  seemed  to 
rest  on  Great-Britain  ;  ahd  Ireland,  in  her  weak  and 
disordered  state,  could  look  to  this  country  alone  for 
support.  Her  independence  was  essentially  involved  ill 
her  connexion  with  Britain  ;  and,  if  she  should  shake 
off  that  tie,  she  would  fell  under  the  French  yoke. 
Hence,  if  there  were  no  other  motives,  the  expediency 
»f  an  union,  as  a  check  to  the  views  of  the  enemy» 
would  appear  in  a  strong  light. 

His  lordship  now  moved  the  first  resolution,  and  in- 
timated tha^i  he  should  afterwards  request  the  house  to 
vote  an  address  favorable  to  the  adjustment  of  a  com- 
plete union. 

Earl  FiTzwlLLiAM  declined  an  ample  discussion  of 
the  subject,  because  he  deemed  the  agitation  of  it  uosea* 
sonable.  It  would  tend,  he  said,  to  inflame  dissension, 
and  impair  the  strength  and  vigor  of  the  empire.  The 
rebellion  in  Ireland  had  arisen  from  a  disunion  between 
the  different  ranks  of  the  community,  and  a  mixture 
of  religious  and  political  animosity.  The  same  causes 
had  long  been  productive  of  evil ;  but  it  was  not  pro- 
bable that  a  measure  repugnant  to  the  feelings  of  the 
majority  of  the  nation  would  operate  as  a  remedy.  If 
the  evils  of  the  country,  as  some  alleged, "  arose  from 
a  separate  legislature,  would  an  union  annihilate  the 
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British  mfiuence  which  prevailed  in  that  legislature  f 
teould  it  not  still  be  paramount  after  the  conjunction  of 
the  two  parliaments?    Where  then  would  be  the.  re- 
medy ?     It  would  be  necessary  to  take  other  steps  ;  and 
One  of  the  first  ought  to  be  the  removal  of  odious  dis-i 
tinctions  founded  on  a  difference  of  religion.     The  ca* 
tholics  had  an  equal  right  with  tlie  prptestants  to  a  share 
in  legislative  functions  ;  and,  though  formerly  the  pro- 
tcstant  succession  might  have  been  endangered  by  their 
admission    into  parliantent,    no  peril  coukl    in  these 
times  be  apprehended  from  it.     Yet  this  claim  was  re- 
jected by  the  illiberal  jealousy   of  bigoted  minds.— 
An  improvement  of  the  condition  of  the  people  was 
anotfier  object  that  deserved  attention  j  and  this  might 
be  effected  without  an  union.    But  the  measure,  it  was 
said,  would  augment  the  strength  of  the  empire.     The 
carl,  however,    apprehended  that  a  long  time  would 
elapse  before  it  could  have  such  an  effect. — The  in- 
convenience and  danger  of  a  distinct  legislature,  he 
thought,  were  more  visionary  than  reaL     The  Irish 
parliament  was  in  some  respects  independent  long  be- 
fore the  year  1782;  yet  no  mischievous  discord  had 
arisen  between  that  body  ajid  the  Engllsix  legislature. 
No  necessity,  therefore,  existed  for  the  proposed  re- 
medy.— To  the  mode  of  Incorporating  the  two  par- 
liaments in  the  first  instance,  his  lordship  strongly  ob- 
jected;   Would  not  the  members   from  Ireland,  he 
asked,  repfes^ent  the  British  cabinet  rather  than  the  na- 
tioti  which  ought  to  depute  them  ?  If  a  general  election 
should  take  place,  would  not  the  new  members  be  chosen 
by  the  influence  of  a  British  army  rather  than  by  the  free 
suffrages  of  their  countryynen  ?    Might  net  such  pro- 
.  ccedings  be  justly  branded  as  arbitrary  and  unconstitu- 
tional ? 

The 
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The  ^arl  then  explained  some  points  in  whith  he 
was  personally  concerned.  He  admitted  that,  when  he 
undertook  the  government  of  Ireland,  he  was  ordered 
not  to  bring  forward  the  question  of  catholic  emanci-> 
pation;  but,  far  from  having  promised  to  resist  it  if 
any  of  the  members  of  either  house  should  move  for  its 
discussion,  he  had  unequivocally  declared  that  he  would 
in  that  case  give  it  his  strongest  support ;  and  he  had 
reason  to  believe  that  the  late  calamities  of  the  country 
had  been  occasioned  or  aggravated  by  the  disappoint* 
ment  then  sustained. 

Lord  Grenvii^le  denied  all  knowlege  of  the  de- 
claration to  which  the  earl  alluded,  and  affirmed 
that,  if  the  question  had  been  proposed  by  others,  his 
lordship  was  to  have  waited  for  new  instructions  from 
our  cabinet. 

The  marquis  of  Lansdowke  tlicn  harangued  the 
peers  in  favor  of  an  tinion.  He  first  took  notice  of 
the  manner  in  which  Ireland  had  long  been  governed, 
and  animadverted  on  the  irregular  and  injudicious  con- 
duct of  its  rulers.  He  enumerated  the  most  retnarkable 
events  of  Hibernian  history  from  the  year  1767  ;  and 
in  this  survey  he  dwelt  upon  the  case  of  lord  Edward 
Fitzgerald,  whose  posthumous  attainder  he  reprobated 
as  an  act  of  flagrant  tyranny.  From  the  late  preva-^ 
Icnce  of  disorder  and  calamity,  he  was  confident  that 
such  a  government  could  not  much  longer  subsist* 
The  evils  of  the  country 'required  a  speedy  remedy ; 
and  an  union  promised  a ^ more  efficacious  cure  than 
any  other  measure  which  could  be  devised.  It  was  at 
all  times  desirable,  hut  was  at  present  indispensable. 
The  danger  to  which  the  British  dominions  were  ex- 
posed rendered  such  a  step  necessary,  to  obviate  irrepa- 
rable mischief  or  prevent  total  ruin. 

'      P2  He 
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He  then  adverted  to  the  proceedings  of  the  year  1782, 
not  from  an  opinion  of  any  close  connexioil  between 
that  topic  and  the  subject  now  under  discussion,  but 
because  frequent  reference  had  been  made  to  that  set- 
tlement in  the  debates  of  both  parliaments.  Irs  authors, 
he  said,  had  no  idea  of  effecting  a  legislative  union ; 
nor  did  they  by  any  means  declare  against  such  a 
scheme.  The  present  plan  could  not  be  said  to  grow 
out  of  the  former;  nor  could  the  adjustment  of  that 
time  be  properly  considered  as  a  bar  to  any  future  pro- 
ceeding. 

Pointing  out  the  chief  requisites  of  an  union,  he 
mentioned  in  the  first  place  the  necessity  of  consolidate^ 
ing  the  armies  of  the  two  countries ;  for,  unless  there 
should  be  such  an  union  of  the  military  establishments  as 
might  afford  an  opportunity  of  saying  with  truth  that 
there  was  only  one  army,  it  might  be  said,  with  regard 
to  the  affairs  of  the  British  empire,  *  Chaos  is  come 
again/  The  navy  also  should  be  one,  furnished  by  the 
united  zeal  of  the  whole  community  ;  for  it  would  re- 
semble patch-work,  if  one  part  of  the  empire  should 
supply  a  ship  and  a  half,  another  a  quarter,  and  a  third 
a  different  quota.  There  should,  at  the  same  time,  be 
only  one  system  of  law.  Commerce  was  the  next  poitxt 
to  be  considered ;  and  this  ought  to  be  on  an  equal  foot- 
ing in  both  countries.  The  concerns  of  finance  ought 
also  to  be  assimilated ;  and,  in  short,  the  union,  to  bo 
effective,  ouglit  to  be  substantial  and  complete.  Some 
might  say,  that  most  of  these  points  were  already 
gained  ;  but,  as  they  were  in  danger  of  being  lost  by  the 
jealousy  of  the  two  nations,  he  wished  to  render  them 
permanent  by  an  union. 

That  part  of  the  plan  which  provided  for  the  addi- 
tion of  one  hundred  members  to  the  British  house  of 

commons 
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commons  did  not  meet  with  his  fall  approbation :  but, 
if  the  majority  should  see  no  danger  in  it,  he  would 
not  object  to  it,  though  he  was  sorry  that  it  seemed  to 
make  as  little  impression  upon  some  politicians  as  if  it 
related  only  to  so  many  flies. 

There  was  one  ^oint,  he  added,,  which  merited  con- 
sideration :  it  was,  whether  the  Irish  were  well  or  ill 
disposed  to  an  union.  He  apprehended  that  ministers 
had  an  insufficient  knowlege  of  the  state  of  the  public 
mind  when  they  brought  forward  the  measure.  It  was 
their  duty  to  seek  information  ;  and,  by  behaving  with 
frankness  and  sincerity,  they  might  easily  obtain  it. 
There  ought  to  be  no  'irickirtg^  no  intrigue,  in  their  pro- 
ceedings ;  let  them  gain  their  point  by  manly  and  hor 
norable  dealing,  not  procure  success  by  corruption,  or 
wiforce  acquiescence  by  terror. 

It  would  be  prudent,  he  thought,  to  calm  the  irritation 
of  the  catholics  by  a  fuU  assent  to  their  demands.  Their 
emancipation  colild  not  be  with-holden  without  greater 
danger  than  could  arise  from  the  grant  of  it.  There 
was  no  reason  to  dread  the  religion  of  any  body  of  men : 
the  progress  of  irreligion  was  one  of  the  present  causes 
of  alarm.  •  The  question  (he  said)  is  not  what  relir 
gion  you  shall  have,  but  whether  you  shall  be  permitted 
to  have  any.  It  is  not  whether  this  or  that  religion 
shall  be  destroyed,  but  whether  all  religion  shall  be  ex- 
tinguished. In  this  state  of  affairs,  every  good  man  is 
called  upon  to  join  the  standard  of  Jesus  Christ ;  or, 
whatever  may  be  the  prevailing  religion,  all  ought  to 
unite  against  the  intrusion  of  those  who  have  no  reli- 
gion, and  who  are  enemies  to  every  species  of  it.' 

He  added,  that  the  present  was  an  av^ful  period,  and 

that  the  contest  was  serious  and  alarming.     If  wisdom 

should  not  interpose,  a  rupture  might  arise  feetw^n  jh^ 

p  3  rich 
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rich  and  the  poor,  calamitous  to  both  parties,  but  more 
particularly  to  the  latter.  The  greatest  prudence,  and 
the  most  vigilant  caution  were  necessary  to  secure  the 
British  empire  amidst  the  convulsions  of  neighbouring 
states.  It  was  his  earnest  wish  that  G]:eaVBritain  and 
Ireland  might  stand  like  two  rocks  in  the  sea,  unmoved 
by  storms,  and  that  the  inhabitants  of  both  islands 
inight  form  tjie  most  cordial  and  complete  union  for 
the  preservation  of  property,  law,  order,  morality,  and 
religion. 

Earl  Camden  spoke  chiefly  in  defence  of  his  admi- 
nistration of  Ireland.  The  marquis  of  Lansdownp 
having  attributed  the  misfortunes  of  that  country,  in  ^ 
great  measure,  to  the  recall  of  earl  Fitzwilliam,  and  the 
coercive  measures  which  were  substituted  for  his  conci- 
liatory  system,  the  present  speaker  denied  that  the  recall 
-was  productive  of -disorder  or  djsaflFection,  and  affirmed 
that  the  rigorous  proceedings  of  the  government  were 
rendered  necessary  by  that  seditious  spirit  which  existed 
independently  of  the  catholic  question  ;  a  spirit  which, 
fer  from  being  embittered  by  the  abortion  of  the  earl's 
scheme,  scarcely  manifested  itself  for  nine  or  ten  months 
after  his  departure.  He  traced  the  principal  acts  of  go- 
vernment from  the  year  1793,  when  the  growth  of  fac- 
tious discontent  called  for  strong  measures.  He  justi.. 
iied  the  bills  which  were  enacted  by  the  Irish  parlia- 
ment, particularly  that  which  was  calculated  for  the 
suppression  of  insurrections  ;  an  act  which  the  marquis 
hid  strongly  reprobated.  He  dcclared.that  all  the  seve- 
rities imputed  to  his  administration  were  preceded  by 
acts  of  outrage,  of  insurrection,  or  of  rebellion.  He 
allowed  that  his  conduct  in  seising  a  great  quantity  of 
arms,  and  apprehending  some  of  the  leaders  of  the  mal- 
contents, accelerated  th?  rebellion ;  but,  as  the  same 
^*  \.  ■'       "     '    .     '      "     "  steps 
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Steps  facilitated  its  suppression,  he  did  not  think  that  he 
could  justly  be  blamed/ 

He  th^n  pronounced  his  decided  opinion  in  favor  of 
an  union.  A  better  form  of  government,  he  thought, 
ivas  necessary  for  Ireland.  The  loss  of  nominal  inde* 
pendence  would  be  amply  coitipensated  by  an  increase 
of  security,  and  by  a  participation  of  the  real  indepen- 
dence enjoyed  by  Great^Britain. 

The  marquis  Townshend  promised  to  vote  for  the 
measure  ;  i)ut  he  was  apprehensive  that  every  attempt 
to  render  the  Irish  nation  happy  would  be  inefficacious, 
unless  a  due  obedience  to  the  laws  should  be  enforced 
by  resident  magistrates — unless  the  itinerant  catholic - 
priests  should  be  prevented  from  giving  absolution  for 
ofiences,  the  stewards  and  other  agents  of  the  landlords 
be  checked  in  their  career  of  oppression,  and  the  mo^ 
rals  of  the  lower  classes  of  the  people  be  improved  by 
the  care  of  their  superiors. 

Lord  Clifton  (earl  of  Darnley  in  Ireland)  ap- 
plauded the  conduct  of  lord  Camden  in  his  vice-regal 
government,  praised  the  speech  of  lord  Grenville,  and 
declared  his  preference  of  a  legislative  union  to  any 
other  mode  of  connexion,  but  doubted  the  practicabi- 
lity of  the  measure.  The  English  in  general,  he  said, 
knew  little  more  of  the  affairs  of  Ireland  than  of  those 
6f  China ;  and,  in  the  present  case,  they  seemed  tq 
misconceive  the  nature  of  the  opposition  whicli  the 
scheme  bad  undergone  in  that  country  ;  for  they  repre^i 
sented  what  was  almost  j:he  universal  sense  of  the  natioi^ 
as  the  voice  of  cabal  or  the  cry  of  faction.  The  vo- 
luntary assent  of  the  Irish,  he  feared,  could  not  he  ob- 
tained ;  and  coercion  would  be  highly  impolitic  and  un- 
just. He  therefore  wished  that  the  scjienae  ipight  b^ 
suspended* 

p  4  Lord, 
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Lord  HoBART  *,  while  he  approved  the  conduct 
y^hich  the  Hibernian  parliament  had  pursued  for  many 
years,  was  convinced  that  a  legislature^  constituted  as 
jthat  was,  could  not  give  satisfaction  to  the  people.  His 
meaning  was,  that  a  protestant  parliament  could  never 
satisfy  a  nation  of  which  three-fourths  were  catho- 
lics. On  this  ground  his  determination  to  support  the 
question  of  a  legislative  union  principally  rested.  Willi 
i'egard  to  the  emancipation  of  the  cathplics,  he  ob- 
served, that,  without  parlianientary  reform,  it  would 
not  quiet  the  minds  of  the  discontented,  and  that,  witti 
such  a  reform,  the  power  of  that  sect  would  be  fully 
established.  The  repeal  of  the  act  pf  settlement,  the 
ruin  of  the  protestant  interest  in  Ireland,  and  the  rup- 
ture of  the  connexion  with  Britain,  would  be  the  cer* 
tain  or  probal)le  consequences  of  such  a  change. 

Jl^ord  Rawdon  (earl  of  Moira  in  Ireland)  declared 
that  no  one  would  more  heartily  concur  in  the  proposed 
measure  than  himself,  if  it  should  meet  the  approba- 
tion of  the  greater  part  of  the  Hibernian  community ; 
but,  as  it  had  excited  general  disgust  ahd  vigorous  op- 
position, he  was  convinced  of  the  danger  gf  prose- 
cuting the  scheme.  Even  if  the  Irish  parliament  should 
be  disposed  to  adopt  it,  the  disincliqation  of  the  people 
ought  to  be  deemed  a*  sufficient  ground  for  relinquish- 
ing it :  otherwise  we  might  nourish  in  delusive  security 
a  secret  £re  which  might  ultimately  consume  the  vitals 
of  the  empire.  If  he  should  admit  the  probability  of 
a  change  in  the  disposition  of  the  people,  he  must  con- 
tend, as  the  measure  was  to  be  suspended,  that  it  wa$ 
at  least  imprudent  lo  pledge  the  British  parliament  to 

^  »  Now«ccret»ry  of  itate  for  the  war  department;  in  the  room  of 

specifig 
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specific  resolutions,  which  might  be  superseded  by  the 
future  relative  situation  of  the  countries.  Was  it  to  be 
supposed,  that  the  tenor  of  the  resolutions  would  alter 
the  sentiments  of  the  Irish  nation  with  regard  to  a 
pleasure  which  they  had  contemplated  in  the  aggregate 
with  such  distaste?  Were  the  provisions  judicioufly 
calculated  to  promote  such  an  eflFect  ?  By  one  of  the 
resolutions  the  test  act  was  to  be  still  operative 
against  the  catholics  and  the  protestant  dissenters  of 
Ireland.  Was  it  not  imprudent  to  proclaim  openly  this 
neglect  of  the  claims  of  those  sectaries,  without  any 
thing  that  could  counteract  its  impression,  except  the 
fugitive  hope  of  a  distant  admission  to  the  privileges 
enjoyed  by  the  rest  of  their  countrymen ;  and  thus  to 
establish  a  strong  jealousy,  if  not  estrangement,  in 
ihe  breasts  of  such  a  majority  of  that  community 
whose  confidence  and  concurrence  were  so  desirable  i 
The  noble  secretary  of  state  had  alleged,  that  it  was  ne- 
cessary to  lay  the  detail  of  the  resolutions  before  the 
public,  to  shew  that  it  was  not  the  intention  of  the 
government  of  this  country  to  over-reach  the  sister 
kingdom.  But  the  earl  thought  that  in  this  view  they 
would  have  come  with  much  better  grace  before  the 
subject  had  been  agitated  in  the  Irish  parliament,  than 
nfter  they  had  been  rejected  by  so  large  and  respectable 
^  portion  of  that  assembly.  They  must  now  appear 
father  as  the  vindication  of  the  minister  than  as  the 
spontaneous  offer  of  England ;  and,  at  best,  as  an 
after-thought  attended  with  the  desire  of  inculpating 
those  members  of  the  Irish  house  of  commons  who 
^ad  taken  the  lead  in  objecting  to  the  union.  It  was 
i^tated  in  support  of  them,  thajt  Ireland  could  not  go  on 
in  its  present  state.  The  earl  had  predicted,  that  the 
lystem  of  government  which  had  been  pursued  in  that 

country 
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country  could  not  go  on,,  and  he  had  unfortonately 
proved  too  true  a  proghet*  That^  however,  was  nqt 
a  consequence  flowing  from  the  constitution  of  Ireland : 
it  was  solely  the  result  of  a  fraptic  exercise  of  severi- 
ties on  the  part  of  government,  as  much  in  contempt 
of  that  very  constitution  as  in  defiance  of  every  prin- 
ciple of  policy  ihat  had  hitherto  been  current  among 
men. 

Continuing  to  animadvert  on   the  speech  of  lord 
Grenville,  the  present  speaker  observed,  that  the  secre- 
tary, in  describing  the  connexion  between  the  countries, 
was  not  very  correct  when  he  said  that  there  was  no 
other  link  of  union  than  the  crown.     He  had  forgot»- 
tffn  ties  of  a  more  powerful  kind — ^mixture  of  blood, 
the  identity  of  the  army  and  navy  of  the  two  iflands, 
and  the  rights  of  citizenship  enjoyed  by  the  individuals 
of  each  kingdom  within  the  other.     He  had  forgottea 
that  the  sole  discrimination  consisted  in  the  separate 
parliaments.     He  was  no  less  unfortunate  in  his  illu- 
stration of  the  inadequacy  of  the  present  connexion  to 
bind  the  tvvo  countries  permanently  together.     He  had 
descanted  upon  the  inconveniences  experienced  under 
the  first  constitution. of  the  American  republic  ;  to  re- 
medy which,  an  executive  government  had  been  cre- 
ated for  the  whole  with  very  extensive  powers.     This 
was_  true  ;    but  was  the  remark  applicable  to  Great* 
Britain  and  Ireland,  where  such  an  executive  government 
already    existed  ? — The    secretary   had    said,    that  a 
case   might  occur    in   which    the  parliament  of  Ire- 
land might  refuse  to  pay  the   troops,  and  seemed  to 
think  that  his  position  on  this  ground  of  argument 
was  strengthened  by  the  difference  of  the  test  taken  by 
the  military  body   of  Ireland  from  that  which  was 
taken  by  the  troops  of  England  :  but  a  ni^n  might  i|e 

*    a  brave 
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9l  brave  soldier,  and  a  trusty  supporter  of  his  country's 
cause,  even  though  he  should  lylieve  that  there  were 
seven  sacraments ;  and,  in  fact,  there  was  nO"  sepa* 
rate  regular  Irish  army ;  for  his  majesty  might  call  away 
any  regiment  to  this  country,  and  replace  it  by  another 
from  England,  without  any  explanation  to  the  legisla- 
ture of  Ireland,  There  was,  indeed,  a  stipulation  that 
Ireland  should  have  a  certain  number  of  troops  for  her 
defence ;  and  those  troops  she  -engaged  to  pay.  But 
the  secretary  argued  that  she  might  refuse  to  pay  them. 
She  really  might ;  and  the  British  parliament  might  also 
refuse  to  pay  the  army  in  this  island.  To  argue,  how* 
<Bver,  from  power  to  probability  was  a  fallacious  mode 
of  reasoning  ;  and,  when  that  probability  was  repelled 
by  the  clearest  and  most  permanent  interests  that  could 
actuate  the  minds  of  men,  it  would  be  absurd  to  allow 
It  a  moment's  consideration.  *  Still,  let  it  be  supposed 
that  such  a  case  may  happen,  what  will  be  the  ut- 
most inconvenience  attending  it  ?  That  England  will 
be  obliged  to  pay  the  troops  which  his  majesty  has 
the  undoubted  prerogative  of  sending  to  Ireland  and 
keeping  there.* 

The  earl  then  spoke  to  the  following  purport.  *  The 
noble  secretary  expatiates  on  the  beiiefits  which  an 
union  will  confer  on  Ireland.  Poffibly  he  may  be 
right ;  but  the  question  by  which  we  are  to  form  an 
opinion  respecting  the  expediency  of  bringing  forward 
these  resolutions,  is  not  what  he  conceives  the  Irish 
ought  to  think  upon  the  subject,  but  what  they  tio  think 
of  it.  Whether  justly  or  not,  it  appears  that  they  think 
the  demand  upon  Ireland  is  nothing  less  than  the  whole 
body  of  her  laws,  her  rights,  her  liberties,  her  inde- 
pendenr  parliament,  the  blood,  the  labor,  the  wealth 
and  resources  of  the  people.  A;nd  under  what  circum- 
stances 
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Stances  does  the  mass  of  the  Irish  nation  come  to  weigh 
such  a  supposed  demand  ?  Disgusted  by  recent  outrages, 
still  smarting  from  the  lash  of  late  severities,  and  irri- 
tated by  threats  of  -continued  infliction,  howls  it  to  be 
supposed  that  they  can  meet  with  temper  the  proposi- 
tion for  drawing  closer  the  tics  by  which,  they  have 
been  mischievously  told,  all  their  past  sufferings  were 
occasioned  ?  For  it  was  one  of  the  most  serious  evils 
of  the  late  troubles,  that  those  who  were  trampling 
upon  the  feelings,  the  properties,  and  the  lives  of  their 
fellow-creatures,  disguised  their  own  passions  under 
the  profeflion,  that  sucJii  acts  of  violence  were  neces- 
sary for  the  preservation  of  English  connexion ;  there- 
by falsely  representing  English  connexion,  which 
ought  to  be  the  source  of  every  blessing  to  Ireland,  as 
the  spring  from  which  all  the  calamities  of  that  coun- 
try flowed,  Unjust  as  the  impression  is,  can  the  Irishr 
roan,  until  it  shall  be  removed,  regard  the  proposal  for 
an  union  but  as  a  project  to  render  perpetual  those  op- 
pressions under  which  he  has  been  groaning?  If  th« 
corrections  which  an  union  is  to  apply  to  the  habits 
and  prejudices  of  society  in  Ireland  are  to  be  flow, 
though  sure,  as  the  secretary  of  state  admits,  how  can 
the  great  body  of  the  community  be  expected  to  put 
such  distant  and  eventual  advantages  into  the  balance 
against  immediate  and  galling  injuries  ?  They  ob- 
serve the  same  executive  government,  or  rather  the 
same  individuals  in  power,  professedly  destined  to  be 
maintained  in  Ireland.  What  then  can  they  augur  but 
the  same  course  of  rule  under  which  they  have  hitherto 
groaned  ?  Must  they  not  regard  it  as  if  they  were  to 
stipulate  for  the  permanence  of  all  the  shame  and  all 
the  sorrow  that  have  wiung  their  hearts,  or  as  if  they 
were  to  promise  spontaneous  reverence  for  the  lash 
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and    the    torture,    however  wantonly    employed,   to 
bind  themselves  to  perfect  apathy  towards  the  cries  of 
an  agonized  parent  or  an  insulted  wife,  and  to  plight 
their  worship  of  a   system  which  may  at  any  hour 
consign  unheard  to  a  dungeon,  themselves,  their  child- 
ren,   or  their  dearest    friends?    Such  sufferings  they 
have  all  undergone  or  witnessed  :  and  they  have  justly 
ascribed  them  not  to  licentiousness  on  the  part  of  the 
troops,  but  to  the  principles  and  proceedings  of  govern- 
lijent     The  British  soldier  has   not  a  more  ardent 
friend  than  myself;  rior'is  there  any  one  who  can  beat 
stronger  testimony  than  I  can  to  the  humanity  which 
accompanies  his  courage :  but  excesses  and  outraged 
are  inseparable  from  the   state  of  blind  suspicion  and 
irritable    virulence    attendant  upon  civil    contention, 
and  such  evils  are  to  be  imputed  solely  to  the  man 
whose  counsels  plunged  the  country  into  that  feverish 
condition.      The  Irish    government  stigmatised  with 
the  name  of  rebellion  that  which  was  only  indignation  at 
some  unconstitutional  measures  ;  and,  having  once  made 
the  charge  against  its  opponents,  thence  deduced  the  right 
and  the  necessity  of  abandoning  the  paths  of  the  law,  and 
of  making  its  own  conception  of  expediency  the  exckw 
sive  rule  of  conduct  towards  the  multitude.     This  as- 
sumed power  was  not  likely  to  be  temperately  exercised 
by  men  whose  keenest  passions  were  already  roused 
and  involved  in  the  contest.     The  legislature  readily 
lent  its  aid  in  passing  every  penal  statute  which  the 
ministry  represented  as  requisite  to  meet  the  dangers  of 
the  time ;   and  the  new  code,  in  severity  of  punish- 
ment and  in  extent  of  restrictions,  went  beyond  what 
had  before  been  devised  in  any  country.     But  did  the 
government    abide    by   ihese   provisions  ?    No ;    any 
thing  that  bore  tlie  scmblai.ce  cf  law  was  too  tardy  for 
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its  impatient  spirit.  Forgetting  that  the  corrective  conduct 
of  a  government  oaght  to  be  sober  as  well  as  firm,  dig- 
nified and  conciliating  as  well  as  vigorous,  it  even 
seemed  to  affect  the  peevishness  of  individual  animo* 
sity  ;  and  in  that  temper  it  proceeded  with  eagle  swift- 
ness  and  more  than  eagle  fierceness  to  pass  a  sweeping 
condemnation  of  the  whole  people  of  Ireland.  Mercy, 
justice,  and  policy^  were  left  far  behind,  as  unprofitable 
associates.  Can  you  wonder  that  a  nation  consigned 
to  such  a  doom  should  revolt  at  an  arrangement  which 
it  apprehends  will  only  establish  the  impracticability  of 
relief?  The  Irish  must  think  it  nonsense,  when  they 
are  told  that  an  union  with  Britain  will  ensutc  to  them 
the  protection  of  the-  laws.  They  had  laws  for  their 
protection  before :  but  government  contemned  them, 
and  England  supported  the  infraction*^  In~  the  nature 
of  the  union,  there  is«oi  any  thing' that  holds  forth  rd 
the  inhabitaiK^of  Ireland  a  security  against  the  violence 
of  the  executive  government :  but  many  checks  upon 
^at  government  will  be  witVidrawn,  so  that  additional 
cause  of  fear  must  arise.  This  business  hay  been  im* 
properly  begun.  It  ought  to  have  been  preceded  by 
measures  calculated  to  appease  the  Irish,  and  to  make 
them  feel  'piacticajiy  the  benefits  of  English  interven- 
tion. I  long  agio  asserted,  that  the  rigor  adopted  in  the 
rule  of  Ireland  -  would  not  suffer  the  government  to 
carry  with  it  the  afFectionsj  confidence,  and  ready  zeal 
of  the  people ;  an  evil  in  itself  of  sufficient  magni- 
tude. I  afterwards  warned  the  house,  that  nothing  but 
conciliatory  measures  could  prevent,  in  the  minds  of 
the  b^ilk  of  the  Irish  nation,  an  estrangement  that  must 
be  most  injuripus  to  the  interests  of  the  empire.  I 
was  not  believed  on  either  occasion.  Subsequently,  I 
yaid,  that,  unless  the  system  should   be  immediately 
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tjhanged,  rebellion  in  Ireland  must  be  the  aonsequence. 
There  was  not  any  skill  in  the  prophecy  ;  for  I  only, 
augured  the  same  result  which  had  invariably  sprung 
from  similar  oppressions  in  every  age  and  in  every 
country.  I  urged  these  considerations  when  perhaps  it 
was  early  enough  to  prevent  the  excess  of  mischief, 
His  majesty's  jministers,  however,  constantly  turned  a 
deaf  ear  to  my  representations,  and  treated  the  subjecl; 
with  more  than^  poIiticaV  apathy,  with  a  gaiety  of 
manner  wliich  approached  to  unconcern.  They  at  length 
had  recourse  to, means  of  self-defence,  which,  wliat-> 
ever  was  the  guilt  of  one  party  in  the  contest,  were  such 
as  to  shock  human  feeling ;  ,and  they  now  resort  to  the 
expedient  of  an  union ;  which,  whatsoever,  advantage^ 
it  may  possess  in  other  respects,  does  not  a^  all  apply 
to  the  immediate  evil.' 

His  lordship  again  mentioned,  in  a  tone  of  indignar 
tion,  the  cruelties  which  had  been  perpetrated  on  pre-r 
tenco  of  crushing  disaffection,  but .  which  seamed  to 
him  to  he  the  most  extravagant  means  that  any  govern- 
ment ever  employed  for  extinguishing  tire  discontents 
of  a  nation.  He  did  not  accuse  iEail  Camdeil  of  having 
given  directions  for  such  horrible  outrages  ;  but  hinted, 
that  the  viceroy^  being  taught  by  the  cabinet  to  believe 
that  extraordinary  rigor  was  necessary,  had  connived 
at  excesses  which  arose  from  that  system.  He  did  not 
refuse  credit  to  that  nobleman's  assertion  of  the  enor- 
mous extent  of  the  conspiracy,  though  he  was  of  opi- 
nion that  the  number  of  men  (500,000)  stated  by  some 
of  the  mal-cOntents  as  enrolled  to  serve  in  the  rank* 
of  the  united  Irishmen,  had  been  exaggerated.  That  so 
great  a  proportion  of  the  adult  and  effective  population, 
of  a  country  should  engage  in  a  traitorous  conspiracy, 
was,  he  added,  the  <  greatest  censure  that  could  be  passed 
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on  any  government.*  To  the  misconduct.  oT  ehe  Bri-r 
tish  ministers,  indeed,  he  had  always  ascribed  the 
evils  and  the  miseries  of  Ireland  ;  but  error  of  judge- 
ment, and  Ignorance  of  the  state  of  the  country,'  ra- 
ther than  deliberate  inhumanity,  had  perhaps  occa- 
sioned the  impropriety  of  their  proceedings.  They  at 
least  deserved  blame  for  not  having  made  accurate  in- 
quiries before  they  adopted  their  rigorous  system.  This 
w^s  a  sufiicient  source  of  sorrow  to  any  feeling  miridi 
and,  if  the  rulers  of  states  should  often  hear  of  the 
horrors  of  war,  and  the  sufferings  of  individuals,  with- 
out a  sigh  and  without  pity,  the  time  might  revolve  in 
the  progress  of  governments  as  in  the  lives'  of  indivi- 
duals, when  remorse  would  take  place  of  apathy,  and 
when  they  would  earnestly  wish  that  their  system  of 
conduct  had  uniformly  enforced  on  their  servants  the 
necessity  of  respecting  with  awful  veneration  the  rights 
of  humanity. 

Lord  Grenyille  had  imputed  the  rebellion  in  Ire- 
land chiefly  to  the  propagation  of  French  principles ; 
but  the  effect  of  these,  without  ministerial  misconduct, 
would,  said  the  earl,  have  been  inconsiderable.  It  was 
remarkable,  that  the  noble  secretary  should  suppose* 
mere  barbarians,  whom  he  represented  as  incapable  of 
comprehending  the  meaning  of  catholic  emancipation 
or  parliamentary  reform,  to  be  fully  competent  to  the 
admission  of  ideas  respecting  the  principles  and  forms 
of  government,  the  nature  of  liberty  and  equality,  and 
the  sovereignty  of  the  people.  Of  this  sovereignty  the 
earl  observed  en  passant^  that  it  did  not,  as  some  had 
ignorantly  or  invidiously  asserted,  imply  the  authority 
or  the  power  of  the  mob.  The  misconstruction,  of 
the  phrase  had  already  had  a  mischievous  operation  in 
this  country,  by  aiding  the  views  of  those  zealgts  wbo, 
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from  the  most  malignant  motives,  confounded  the  main^^ 
tenfince  of  constitutional  doctrines  with  the  support  of 
Jacobinical  tenets.  The  principle,  properly  understoodj 
was  opposed  to  the  odious  doctrine  of  divine  indefea-* 
sible  rights  It  was  not  plebeian  but  national  sove- 
reignty ;  and  on  this,  basis  the  English  constitution  was 
founded^— He  then  reverted  to  the  subject  of  the  union^ 
and  again  contended  that  it  would  be  useless  and  hazard- 
cust  in  the  present  state  of  affairs^  to  attempt  to  carry 
the  scheme  into  effect* 

Lord  Holland,  diough  he  did  not  consider  the 
adjustment  of  1784  as  a  bar  to  a  new  agreement,  dis- 
approved the  proposal  of  an  union  at  a  time  when  the 
Irish  earnestly  wished  for  the  continuance  of  a  settlement 
which  they  had  uniformly  praised  as  the  foundation  of 
d^eir  prosperity^     Such  a  proposition  ought  to  have 
originated  in  Ireland  rather  than  in  this  country  ;  and  he 
thought  it  particularly  ungenerous  to  proceed  to  the 
discussion  of  the  scheme  when  the  very  idea  of  it  had 
excited  such  strong  disgust  in  that  kingdom.     The  po*- 
licy  of  the  measure^  at  any  time,  would  be  doubtful ; 
but,  in  the  present  circumstances,  the  experiment  would 
be  hazardous,  and  the  consequences  might  be  highly  de- 
trimental to  the  interests  of  both  countries.     The  unioit 
with  Scotland  was  not  a  case  in  point ;  for  there  was 
not  that  close  connexion  of  sovereignty  which  existed 
in  the  case  of  Ireland,  and  there  was  at  that  time  some 
ground  for  apprehending  a  transfer  of  the  Scotish 
crown  to  a  strangen    It  was  imagined,  that  the  ne^ 
scheme  would  heal  the  discontents  of  Ireland ;  hut  it 
ought  to  be  considered,  that  forty  years  had  elapsed 
from  the  northern  union  before  the  minds  of  the  Scots 
were  reconciled  to  it.     The  Irish  were  not  in  a. fit  dis- 
^sition  for  receiving  the  yoke  i  and  to  c&ct  an  union 
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by  force  or  btimidation,-  as.  the  muiistFy  seemed  t&ia^ 
tend,  "would  be  unjtffit  and  impolitic^ 

Lord  MuLGRAVf  (fid  not  agree  .with  those  wha 
thought  a  discussion  of  the  question,  unseasonable,  or 
likely  to  increase  the  ferment  prevailing  in  Ireland;  It 
appeared  to  him  to  be  highly  expedient  to  examine  the 
proposftionSy  and. record  them  as  the  deliberate  offers  of 
this  country ;  and  it  was  not  improbable^  that  a  &ir 
statement  of  the  terms^  beneficial  us  they  were,  inight 
induce  the  Irish  parliament  to  consider  the  subject  with 
coolness  and  complacency,  instead  of  viewing  it  witfc 
eyes  of  prejudice.^— He  was  surprised  at  the  declaration 
e(  one  of  the  speakers,  that  tthe  adjustment  of  1782 
had  no  connexion  with  the  questfon.  He,  on  the 
contrary,  was  of  opinion,  th^t  out  of  &at  agreement 
arose  the  immediate  necessity  for  the  proposed  union^ 
That  adjustment  involved  four  points— two  British  and" 
two  Irish  qmeslious*  The  former  were  the  declaratory 
law  and  the  resolution  of  the  house  of  commons  by 
which  it  was  followed^  The  latter  were  the  removal 
t)f  the  appellant  jurisdiction,,  and  the  repeal  of  Poyn- 
ings'  law.  It  was  tlxis  repeal -that  loosened  the  coxii- 
nexion  between  the  kingdoms,  so  as  to  render  a  legis^ 
}ativ6  tncorporation  necessary  for  preventing  a  dan- 
gerous <Ksuniom  The  inability  of  Ireland  to  defen<( 
and  prote£):  herself  formed  an  additioiud  reason  for  the 
Pleasure  J  and,,  as  it 'was  not  onJy  requisite  for  Ac 
Security  of  that  country,  but  wa«  also  calculated  far 
the  benefit  of  Great-Britain,  it  had  a  strong  ckim  to 
geheral  support. 

The  earl  of  Cahlislx  thought  it  tjecessary  to  taker 
notice  of  some  of  the  remarks  of  lord  Holland*  He 
was  sviprised  that  any  one  should  reprobate  this  dis- 
cv^rioa  as  amafk  of  iUibecal  op  ungenerous  behaviot^ 
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rawards  Irelaody  or  should  imprute  (o  the  ministry  aa 
intiention  of  obtruding  the  tiicasure  by  forte.  The 
discussion^  far  from  being  improper,  was  expedient 
Und  seasonable.  '  A  knovvlcge  of  the  terms  might 
.  itlhty  the  ferment  of  the  Irisfi  nation ;  and,  whether  it 
should  have  that  effect  or  not,  the  people  of  Great- 
Britain  had  a  right  to  know  what  attention  had  been 
paid  to  their  interests  in  framitfg  the  articles.  With  re- 
gard to  the  insinuation  of  force,  it  was  sufficient  to  say 
that  such  conduct  had  been  disclaimed  by  the  chief  mem- 
bers of  the  cabinet ;  and  there  was  no  reason  to  appre^ 
hend  that  they  would  ever  have  recourse  to  it. 

Of  the  adjustment  of  17&2  he  said,  that  k  was 
adapted  to  the  circumstanced  of  the  times,  and  calcu^ 
lated  to  remove  somt  grievances  erf  whith  the  Irish  had 
complained ;  but  that,  from  the  nutuiie  of  the  case,  it 
could  not  preclude  such  new  artangementS  as  might  at 
ia:ny  other  period  stctii  adviseable  in  point  of  policy* 
That  the  present  measure  was  of  this  discription  he 
was  convinced  j  and  the  blessings  which  it  held  but  to 
Ireland,  as  well  as  the  strength  which  it  promisfed  to 
add  to  the  empire^  would  induce  him  to  vote  for  it  with 
the  utmost  cordiality. 

The  earl  of  Westmorland  was  induced,  by 
some  recent  parliamentary  elections  in  Ireland,  to  be^ 
lieve  that  many  of  the  opponents  of  the  union  ha<f 
begun  to  think  favorably  of  it,  and  that  there  was-  ^ 
chance  of  obtaining  at  least  d  patient  hearing  of  the^ 
terms,  whieh,  he  trusted,  would  recomoiend  themselves 
by  their  beneficial  fendency.  He  discussed,  without 
novelty  of  remark,  the  question  respecting  the  catho* 
lies  ;  and  he  also  referred  to  the  arrangements  of  1782, 
which,  he  said,'  were  not  intended  as  final  even  by  the 
statesmen  who  were  then  in  power. 

dj  The 
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The  duke  of  Portland  (who  soon  after  jjpofef 
briefly  m  support  of  the  union)  admhred,  that,  though 
he  deemed  the  adjustment  a  sufficient  remedy,  at  the 
time,  for  the  grievances  of  Ireknd,  he  did  not  regard 
It  as  superseding  a  legislatWe  incorporation  or  any  other 
measure  which  might  be  devised  by  the  same  or  by 
subsequent  ministers. 

The  house  now  agreed  to  the  resolutions-  without « 
division  ;  and  a  dajM^eas  fixed  for  proposing  a  formal 
address  on  the  subject.  Several  peers  then  distinguished 
themselves  by  a  display  of  eloquence  and  by  the  exer-  j 

cise  of  argument;  and,  though  some  of  the  speeches  | 

"wearied  by  their  length  the  young  and  volatile  lords,  the 
Sedate  and  reflecting  politicians  of  the  house  felt  thetn-  i 

selves  interested  by  the  dignity  of  the  theme  and  the 
extraordinary  importance  of  the  discussion. 

As  soon  as  lord  Grenville  had  moved  that  an  address 
should  be  presented  to  his  maj.esty  with  the  resolutions, 
lord  Auckland  addressed  the  house.  He  observed, 
that,  though  the  subject  had  been  ably  discussed,  it  was 
still  possible  to  throw  new  light  upon  a  question  which 
involved  the  *  future  government  and  well-being  of  the  j 

greatest  empire  now  existing.*     In  examining  the  topic 
of  independence,  he  admitted  that  the  arrangement  of  i 

1782  secured  that  advantage  to  the  Irish  legislature  r  j 

but,  however  perfect  such  independence  might  be  in 
principle,  it  must,  he  said,  at  all  times  and  in  the  nature 
■  of  thipgs  be  mutilated,  and  very  imperfect  in  practice. 
A  country  which  had  ^o  means,  of  defence  or  secu- 
rity but  through  the  aid  and  protection  of  a  more  pow-  1 
erful  neighbour  could  not  be  considered  as  possessing  a  j 
high  or  effective  degree  of  independence.  If  two 
countries  so  cir^mstanced  should  take  adverse  lines  of 
conduct,  cither  the  weaker  state  would  be  over-ruled, 

or 
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cr  confusion  and  all  the  evils  of  war  wpuld  follow. 
If,  on  the  other  hand,  uniform  principles  of  conduct 
should  prevail  between  them,  in  leading  points  of  con>> 
mon  concern,  the  weaker  might  be  supposed  to  have 
thus  far  sacrificed,  virtually  and  habitually,  its  exercise 
rf  independent  power.  Applying  this  dilemma  to  the 
known  and  principal  objects  of  national  independence, 
his  lordship  aslced  whether  Ireland  had,  or  could  have, 
the  power  of  negotiating,  controlling,  or  rejecting  such 
treaties  as  might  involve  the  most  essential  inter- 
€$t&  of  that  empire  of  which  she  formed  a  part ;  wlie- 
fher  6he  had  the  means  of  protecting  her  own  com* 
merce,  of  establishing  colonies,  or  of  making  and  hold- 
ing conquests — ^had  any  property  or  direct  concern  in 
the  acquisitions  made  by  the  fleets  and  armies  of  the 
sovereign— whether  she  had,  or  could  have,  any  naval 
force,  and  did  not  depend,  for  the  direction  of  her  mili-* 
tary  force,  on  the  opinion  of  British  ministers,  respon-^ 
sible  only  to  the  British  parliament ;  in  short,  whether 
she  had,  or  could  have,  *  any  control  whatever,  any 
interference,  or  even  any  concern,  otherwise  than  in  a 
visionary  and  abstract  claim,  respecting  the  imperial 
transactions  of  peace  and  war,  alliances  and  confede* 
racies.  -  These  considerations,  he  said,  *  ought  to  be 
strong  inducements  to  Ireland,  not  merely  to  accede  to 
the  proposed  union,  but  to  seek  and  solicit  it/  Even 
if  Ireland  had  a  complete  equality  with  Britain  in  ex^^ 
tent,  opulence,  and  strength,  yet  the  existence  of  scpa-* 
rate  and  independent  legislatures,  with  one  executive 
power,  would  render  an  union  desirable,  rather  than 
degrading  or  detrimental  to  either  y  but,  when  the  two 
countries  were  strikingly  unequal  in  those  respects, 
the  inferior  state  never  could  possess  either  real  inde- 
pendence or  an  uncontrolled  and  safe  prosperity,  other^^ 

c^3  wise 
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vrisc  that)  by  an  incorporative  union  with  its  flourish^ 
ing  neighbour,  That  Ireland  had  not  been  gratified  with 
nuch  blessings  to  a  due  extent  was  obvious  to  every  one* 
While  Great-Britain  had  gradually  advanced  in  civili«» 
satioH)  in  art^,  and  in  «cience$»  an  island  which  enjoyed 
the  same  climate,  a  fruitful  soil,  and  excdletit  ports,  with 
a  numerous  people  by  no  niean$  deficient  in  acutdnesSg 
had  ^  been  at  all  times  involved  in  cx>mp^rativ^  disprder, 
poverty,  turbulence,  and  wretchedness.*  These  evil* 
Hiight  be  *  traced  to  the  disjointed  and  jarring  action  of 
Iwo  unequal  powers,  closely  adjacent  to  e^ch  other» 
possessing  the  same  interests  and  subject  to  the  samQ 
crowq,  but  with  separate  legislatures**  It  was  unne-i 
ccssary,  he  added,  to  refer  to  a  remote  period  for  die 
ascertainment  of  the  unfortunate  state  of  Ireland,  when 
a  review  of  recent  times  would  suffice.  At  the  period 
immediately  previous  to  the  attainment  of  a  supposed 
freedom  of  constitution  and  trade,  that  ]cingdom  was 
subordinate  to  this  realm  both  in  legislation  and  judica-o 
ture  :  it  had  no  more  than  the  name  of  the  British  con<9 
ttitution,  the  *  semblance  and  mockery  of  a  free  go<» 
vemmMit.'  Even  after  the  Irish  freedom,  as  it  was 
called,  had  taken  place,  such  disadvantages  existed  as 
were  perhaps  much  greater  than  those  which  had  before 
prevailed.  A  government  founded  in  the  pretensions  of 
a  small  part  of  the  community  to  a  monopoly  of  the 
representation,  patronage,  and  resource^  of  the  wholet 
could  not  be  expected  to  contribute  to  the  prospejrityi 
iranquill^ty,  or  safety  of  the  nation,  even-  while  the 
system  was  *^'ontrolled,  directed,  and  supported  by  the 
prptestant  parliament  of  this  protestant  kingdom  :*  butu 
wh^n  the  connexion  with  that  parliament  ceased,  such 
a  mode  of  administration  became  >more  thaii  ever  uns^* 
iisfsL^toxy  to  the  niajorit^  of  tb^  Irish,  and  ^  utterly  ia<« 
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competent  and  ut^safe  wkh  i^pectto  the  general  interests 
of  the  British  eaipirjc.*  A  reflexion  on  these  disadvan* 
tages  had  formerly  prompted  him  to  wish  for  a  com- 
plete union  of  the  two  kingdoms ;  and  his  opinion  of  thjE^ 
utility  of  such  a  measjare,  both  in  a  politicsd  and  commer- 
cial view,  wa^  confirmed  by  subsequent  deliberation. 

The  remaining  part  of  his^  lordship's  speech  chiefly 
related  to  comjlnercial  affairs,  with  which  he  is  gene- 
rally allowed  to  be  well  acquainted.  He  had  moved 
for  the  production  of  papers  which  might  elucidate  the 
subject ;  and  he  now  affirmed,  that  the  *  interests  ex- 
hibited and  proved  in  these  papers  would  have  more 
effect  than  any  other  consideration  in  finally  acconw 
plishing  the  linion  of  the  two  kingdoms/  It  appeared, 
from  these  accoimts*  that  the  v^lue  of  the  import^  .aii4 
exports  of  Britain  in  the  year  1798  nearly  amounte4.t<) 
95  millions,  being  higher  by  a;^  millions  than  theave^ . 
rage  value  of  the  four  last  years  of  peace*  It. might  bf 
said,  that  the  apparent  balance  of  trade  in  our  figtvof 
was  not  So  considerable  as  many  might  expect  it  to  be, 
the  value  of  the  exports  being  scarcely  a  millioa  abpve 
that  of  the  imports^  but,  in  order  to  arrive  at  the,  true 
balance,  it  must  be  recollected,  that^  for  a  great  part  of 
the  imports  from  our  settlements  in  the  East  and  West 
Indies,  and  also  from  the  fisheriesi,  * .  no  price  what^ 
ever  was  remitted  beyond  what  was  necessary  to  carry 
forward  and  tp  maintain  the  cultivation  and.  supply  of 
those  settlements  and  fisheriesl.'  With  this  addition,  he 
s^id,  die  balance  would  perhaps  be  found  to  amount  to 
eight  or  nine  miUionSf  Some  respectable  calculation^ 
jcarried  itj  nmeb  ferther.  It  was,  however,  sufliciejnt. 
to  know,  that  .the  balance  was  as  higH  as  the  real,  and 
]^2«(»4iiicnt  interests  of  our  commerce  would  bean-^rr^ 
Q.4  .  The 
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The  British  manufactures  alone,  exported  in  1798,  eic<r 
ceeded  33  millions  and*  a  half  in  value,  being  higher 
by  6,477,000/.  than  the  average  export  af  our  manu- 
factures in  the  four  last  years  of  peace. 

Upon  the  entire  trade  between  Great-Britain  and 
Ireland,  the  annual  balance  in  favor  of  the  latter  king- 
dom (on  an  average  of  three  years  ending  with  1798) 
was;  he  said,  above  two  millions ;  and,  upon  the  in-> 
terchange  of  the  mere  products  and  manufactures  of 
the  two  countries,  the  excess  favorable  to  Ireland  was 
3,425,000/.  With  regard  to  the  exports  from  Britain 
to  Ireland,  we  favored  our  neighbours  by  suffering  most 
of  the  articles  to  go  free  of  duty ;  and  though,  in  the 
opposite  case,  our  protecting  duties  on  woollen  cloth  and 
some  other  articles  of  manufacture  were  nearly  prohi- 
bitory, yet  the  existence  of  such  duties  did  not  derogate 
from  the  liberality  of  our  general  system  ;  for,  even  if 
they  should  be  abolished,  the  Irish,  in  their  present  cir-^ 
cumstances,  would  be  disabled,  by  their  inferiority  of 
capital  and  of  skill,  from  supplying  our  markets  wkl^ 
saleable  articles  of  those  kinds* 

"With  respect  to  the  chief  Irish  manufacture,  that  of 
linen,  our  liberality,  he  added,  was  particularly  great. 
By  checking  the  importation  of  foreign  linen,  for  tho 
encouragement  of  that  of  our  brethren,  we  had  given 
them  a  sort  of  monopoly  which  they  found  highly 
beneficial.  Of  about  40  millions  of  yards  of  linen, 
annually  exported  to  various  countries,  seven  eighths 
were  taken  by  Great-Britain  and  her  colonies.  If  Ire-^ 
}and  had  obtained  and  enjoyed  such  an  advantage 
through  the  indulgence  *  of  the  British  separate  Jegisla* 
turc,  in  des^Mte  of  any  spirit  of  rivalry  or  jealousy^ 
$hc  ^ould  be  mpr^  likely  to  increase  than  to  forfeit  it^ 

wh^A 
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vhen  she  should  be  incorporated  as  a  part  of  the  sarae 
kingdom,  and  when  Irish  representatives .  should  form 
a  proportion  of  the  united  parliament. 
-  He  mentioned  other  favors  granted  by  Britain  to  Ire- 
land;, but.  they  were  suc|i  as  required  the  aid  of  British 
capital  and  confidence- to  enable  the  Irish  to  take  the 
fuU  advantage  of  them  ;  and  that  assistance  could  only 
.  ^e  .obtained  by  union. 

The  general  results,  he  said,  were  of  the  follow* 
ing  tenor.    *  Of  the  amount  of  Irish  exports  to  al} 
the  world,  about  ^ight  ninths  are  sent  to  Great-Bri- 
iiain  and  her  dependencies ;  and  of  the  exports  from 
]rdandtothis  country,  amounting  in  value  to  5«6oo,OOo/. 
pearly  the  whole  is  received  in  our  ports  free  of  duty, 
hot  is  subject  to  export  duties  in  Ireland,  and  contri* 
butes  there  to  her  local  revenue  as;  a  charge  imposed 
on  our  consumption.    On  the  other  hand,  what  wq 
send  to  Ireland  as  about  a  tenth  only  of  our  whole  ex- 
port;; apd  about  (WO  ^fths  of  what  is  so  sent  consist  of 
foreign  articles  exported  free  pf  duty.     Though  tlie 
^tire  trade  of  Ireland  with  Great-Britain  is  about  one 
ninth  of  our  ^holc  commerce,  the  revenue  received 
upon  it^  instead  of  baing  one  ninth  pf  our  customs,  h 
l^s  than  the  140th  part.     For  i^xample,  Ireland  pap 
only  47»5PO/f  in  dutji^^  pf  customs  upon  the  whole  of 
her  trade  v^Uh  us,  at  the  $ame  time  that  we  are  receiving 
in  custofns  frpm  other  nations  6»850)000/« ;  and,  even 
from  that  sipall  aqiount  of  47»500/.»  we  pay  on  the 
average  about  35,000/.  a  year  in  bounties  on  Irish 
linen^    But  It  i^s  hot  merely  that  the  imports  from  Ire- 
land are  free  pf  duty  heret     What  we  export  to  Irefemd 
is  highly  charged  by  her.     She  accordingly  raised  an- 
pu^lLy.  on  her. trade  with  Great-Britain  and  the  British 
^pcndpn^ie?,  hj  the  average  of  the  last  three  years,  a 
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revenue  of  622,000/.,  of  tvhich  sum  i94,ooo/.  were 
leried  on  English  products  and  manufactures.  The 
duties  which  she  levies  annually  on  her  whole  trade 
with  all  other  parts  amount  to  about  209,000/.  Notwith- 
standing all  these  encouragements,  Ireland,  with  a  >p04 
jmtation  perhaps  equal  to  one  third  of  the  British  po^ 
pulation,  has  a  trade  equal  to  not  more  than  one  ninth 
of  the  trade  of  Great-Britain*  Lastly,  the  small  ai^ 
disproportionate  commerce  which  she  possesses  is  al- 
Biost  entirely  dependent  on  British  generosity,  and  on 
Jaws  made  in  Great-Britain/ 

That  this  enumeration  of  favors  might  not  be  mis- 
appfied,  as  exfrobrath  immemorts  henefict^  he  disclaimed 
3Q  invidious  ideas  of  reproach  or  menace,  and  repie* 
sented  his  views  as  being  sincerely  conciliatory.     As 
fte  benefits  conferred  on  Ireland  were  liable,  without 
sn  union,  to  a  sudden  explosion,  which  might  ruin  all 
thelrish- interests  dependent  on  #rade  and  manufaetureS| 
it  could  not,  he  said,  be  unfriendly  or  ungenerous  to 
point  out  to  the  party  obliged  the  means  of  giving  ef- 
fect and  permanency  to  the  favors  which  were  granted% 
*  Can  the  superior  country  be  expected  to  enrich  the 
inferior,  beyond  certain  limits,  without  having  some 
security  that  the  strength  and  resources  of  the  one  pa^y 
fee  considered  as  the  strength  and  resources  of  the 
other*?  Is.it  to  be  expected  that  capitals  and  commer- 
cial credit  shall  be  transferred  to  a  country  struggling 
under  an  anomalotts,  incompetent,  and  disturbed  go« 
vernment,  and  maintaining  a  claim  of  right  to  adopt 
at  any  time  adverse  connexions  and  interests  }  Nothing 
kss  than  union  can  satisfy  these  questions.     We  e?in- 
not  rest  on  the  flimsy  and  undefined  protestation  sq 
often  repeated,  and  so  imperfccdy  realised,  that  *  the 
affecdons  of  Irelapd  are  inalienable,   and  that  both 

kingdom^ 
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kingdoms  shall  ^tand  and  fall  together/  Let  the  union 
take  place»  and  all  commercial  distinctions  and  poUti* 
cal  jealousies  ^vill  be  annihilated  ;  for  there  can  be  no 
competition  between  two  parts  of  the  s^me  kingdomy 
having  incorporated  interests  directed  by  one  legisla^ 
ture.' 

He  then  summed  up  the  benefits  which  Ireland  might 
derive  from  the  measure,  in  these  words : — *  the  pre- 
servation of  her  actual  advantages,  the  extension  of 
capitals,  the  increased  employment  of  her  people,  wiA 
the  consequent  cultivation  and  softening  of  their  minds 
;ind  manners,  andy  above  all,  the  introduction  of  a 
middle  class,  one  of  the  great  wants  of  Ireland,  and 
the  most  important  link  of  security  between  the  highest 
and  lowest  orders.'  He  was  not  so  sanguine,  however, 
{IS  to  suppose  that  an  union  would  at  once  ^  dispel  the 
cloud  of  foreign  war  and  domestic  treason  which  had 
so  long  darkened  the  Irish  atmosphere/  It  might  tend, 
he  said,  to  correct  the  pestilential  exhalations ;  but  that 
effect  would  be  gradual,  perhaps  slow«  He  looked 
rather  to  the  eflfect  which  w^ould  be  produced  on  a  re- 
turn of  peace.  Ireland  would  then  be  governed  like 
|he  rest  of  the  British  empire  ;  a  new  order  of  things 
would  take  place ;  and  the  manners,  principles,  and 
opinions  of  the  two  islands  i^^ould  at  last  be  assimi- 
lated. 

Having  mentioned  the  disinclination  of  revolutionists 
to  the.  m/^asure  as  a  strong  recommendation  of  it,  and 
spoken  of  the  separation  of  the  two  kingdoms  as  the 
*  first  object  of  the  unprincipled  and  implacable  nation 
ivhich  is  making  a  wild  and  cruel  war  on  the  liberties 
pf  mankind,'  he  added,  ■*  In  this  awful  period  of  crimes 
$ind  calamities,  amidst  the  subversion  of  states  and 
^mpireSy  and  when  the  whole  system  of  human  i#airs 
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seems  to  be  convulsed  and  endangered,  the  great  ani 
glorious  fabric  of  British  liberty  stands  unmoved  and  ' 

unshaken.  We  offer  to  Ireland  the  full  participation 
of  our  happiness  and  security  :  and,  unless  Providence 
^hall  have  withdrawn  from  her  all  mercy  and  protect- 
ing influence,  unless  the  dispensations  are  to  be  such 
as  to  number  her  among  the  wrecks  of  nations,  she 
will  gladly  and  gratefully  receive  our  offer,,  and  will 
become  an  integral  part  of  the  united  kingdom  of 
Crcat-Britain  and  Ireland  */ 

The  bishop  of  Llandaff,  though  not  inclined,  in 
his  advanced  age,  to  mingle  in  political  discussions, 
could  not  refrain  from  delivering  his  sentiments  upon  a 
subject  which  he  considered  as  the  most  important  that 
ever  engaged  the  deliberation  of  their  lordships.  Hc^ 
had  contemplated  the  subject  with  profound  atten- 
tion ;  and,  so  long  ago  as  the  year  1785,  he  had  inli- 
luated  his  opinion  to  the  late  duke  of  Rutland,  that  he 
and  his  friend  the  minister  would  gain  immortal  honor, 
if,  instead  of  the  propositions  which  were  then  under 
discussion,  they  could  accomplish,  by  honorable  means 
and  upon  equitable  terms,  an  unio;i  of  the  two  king^- 
doms  ;  but  hjs  grace  answered,  that  the  man  who 
should  venture  to  bring  forward  a  scheme  of  such  a 
nature   at  that   time  would  be   tarred  and  feathered*  I 

Whether  the  repugnance  to  the  measure  was  then  gene-  \ 

ral,  or  was  confined  to  the  leading  men  of  the  coun^, 
try,  the  prelate  did  not  know  ;  but  he  was  so  far  from  I 

approving  such  repugnance,  that  he  was  fully  convinced 
of  the  policy  and  utility  of  the  scheme.     His  decide^ 

*  Before  i\y\%  speaker  resumed  li?8  scat,  he  referred  to  the  catholic 
•i|ucstion,  and  observed  that  the  measure  of  the  indulgences  granjted  (o 
the  catholics  of  England  ought  to  guide  the  discretipn  of  parliament 
vitlf^T:ipect  to  those  of  Ireland. 

opinion 
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opinion  was,  that  a  legislative  union^wbitld  be  more 
beneficial  to  Ireland  than  it  would  be  to  this  countiy^ 
though  it  would  be  very  advantageous  to  both.  It 
would  enrich  Ireland,  and  would  not  impoverish  Greats 
Britain.  The  consolidation  of  Ireland  with  this  coun* 
try  would  render  it  the  strongest  empire  in  Europe. 
If  the  lands  in  Great -Britain  and  Ireland  should  be  well 
cultivated,  as  in  the  event  of  an  union  they  probably 
would  be,  they  would  maintain  a  population  of  thirty 
millions,  six  millions  of  which  number  would  be  ca* 
pable  of  bearing  arms  ;  and  this  population,  in  case  of 
necessity,  might  aflFord  one  million  to  be  in  arms,  with- 
out distressing  agriculture,  manufactures,  or  commerce. 
With  the  power  of  exerting  such  a  military  force, 
with  a  navy  extended  in  vigor  and  resources,  w^  the 
energy  and  spirit  produced  by  a  free  constitution,  what 
could  such  an  empire  have  to  fear  from  ail  Europe 
combined?  Then  we  might  with  sflfety  despise  the 
politics  of  the  continent,  and,  without  contributing  our 
forces  or  our  wealth,  allow  the  princes  of  Europe  to 
settle  among  themselves  the  equilibrium  of  despotic 
power,  while,  conscious  of  the  blessings  of  liberty, 
we  must  lament  that  despotism  should  exist  in  any  part 
jpf  the  world. 

The  subject  of  an  union,  he  said,  involved  so  many 
different  points,  that  to  do  justice  to  them  all  would 
require  a  discussion  far  exceeding  the  limits  of  a  short 
debate.  There  were  two  or  three  questions,  however, 
on  which  he  would  make  brief  remarks.  Among 
other  objections  to  a  legislative  union,  doubts  had  been 
Started  whether  the  Irish  parliament  had  a  right  to  vote 
its  own  extinction  ;  and  the  objection,  if  well  founded, 
was  equally  applicable  to  the  British  parliament.  Vo- 
lumes 
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lumes  might  be  written  on  the  question^  and  it  woufJ 
still  remain  undecided^  unless  the  principles  on  which  t^ 
ought  to  be  decided  should  be  previously  adjusted.  The 
question  involved  these  points.     What  was  the  quan^ 
tity  of  power,  and  what  was  the  quality  of  tbe  trufl 
confided  td  parliament  ?  These,*  doubtless^  were  ques-« 
tions  on  which  unanimity  could  not  be  expected ;  but 
upon  them  depended  the  solution  of  the  di£Sculty  re« 
dpecting  the    rights  and  competel^y  of   parliaments 
Upon  the  question  of  right  he  said,  that  right  smd  oblt« 
gation  vj^re  correlative  terms ;  for,.,  if  men  did-,  not 
know  what  was  rights  they  could  not  understand  what 
constituted  obligation.     With  regard  to  the  catholics^ 
^ome  contended,  that^  as  they  formed  the  most  nume-^ 
tous  dass  of  the  community,  they  had  a  right,  to  some 
kind  of  ecclesiastical  establishment,  and  toan  exemp-^ 
tion  from  political  disabilities.    This  point  was  rendered 
diflScult  by  the  ^tlKributioi\  of  property,  which  was  in 
the  bands  of  a  small  minority,  who  would  have  no 
interest  in,   and  would  derive  no  benefit  from,  such 
establishment.     The  point  was  of  great  delicacy  and 
importance  ;    but,   the  sooner   it  should  be  agitated^ 
the  better  it  would  be.    'This  he  would  say  in  re- 
fcren<?c  to  the  subject  when  it  might  be  discussed,  that 
nothing  could  ever  be  expedient  without  being  just  and 
lawful,  though  many  things  were  just  and  lawful  that 
might  not  be  expedient.     In  the  mean  time  he  would 
recommend  to  both  parties  the  advice  given  by  a  fa- 
ther of  the  church   oh  another  occasion,  that  bocb 
should  give  up  little  things  in  order  to  secure  great' 
ones,  tranquillity  and  peace*     There  was  another  point 
upon  ivhich  it  wduld  be  difficult  for  all  the  prospective 
wisdom  in  the  world  to  form  an  accurate  judgements 

It 
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It  was  this-*-what  would  be  the  change  introduced  iy 
the  incorporation  of  so  many  Irish  members  into  the 
parliament  of  this  country  ? 

During  the  discussion  of  the  grand  qQestion  in  Ire^ 
land,  some,  (said  the  bishop)  contended  that  an  xinioti 
would  secure  the  tranquillity  and  the  prosperity  of  that 
country ;  and  in  this  sentiment  he  fully  concurred* 
Others  there,  were  -wTio  admitted  the  necessity  of  a 
connexion  between'  the  realms,  but  were  disinclined  to 
an  union,  as  inconsistent  with  the  interests  and  prospe«f 
rity  of  Ireland.  This  opinion  had  been. maintained  by 
so  many  men  of  great  ability  and  integrity,  that  he  was 
almost  led  to  distrust  his  own  judgement.  There  was 
one  simple  mode  of  reasoning,  however,  which  he 
should  oppose  to  their  elaborate  arguments.  Surely^ 
when  connexion  was  deemed  so  necessary,  the  more 
close  that  connexion  should  be,  the  greater  advan- 
tage it  might  be  expected  to  produce.  He  did  not  un- 
derstand that  in  political  bodies  the  physical  law  pre- 
vailed, by  which,  after  two  bodies  were  attracted  to  a 
certain  degree,  repulsion  would  ensue.  The  link 
which  now  held  the  two  countries  together  was  very 
imperfect,  as  had  been  ably  shewn  by  lord  Grenvi]le 
on  a  former  occasion.  At  present  the  link  was  the 
sameness  of  one  of  the  branches  of  the  legislature  m 
both.  This  link,  by  what  had  been  foreseen,  and 
what  was  unforeseen,  might,  be  endangered,  and  the 
interests  of  Ireland  might  be  exposed  to  hazard  ;  but^ 
when  three  parts  of  the  legislature  of  Ireland  should 
-be  incorporated  with  die  legislaturS-  of  this  coun-^ 
try,  th?  failure  of  the  link  would  be  impossibk,  ex- 
cept in  an  event  dreadful  even  to  contemplate — the  abso- 
lute destruction  of  the  whole  government  and  consti- 
tution* 

Perhaps, 
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Tcrhaps,  he  added,  when  he  referred  to  the  expres!?-^ 
ions  BSdd  by  those  who  recommended  connexion  with-^ 
out  union,  he  mi^ht  not  sufficiently  understand  their 
incaning.  Did  they  mean  that  our  manufactures  and 
commerce  should  be  crippled  to  promote  those  of  lre-» 
land  ?  No ;  the  Irish  ^ere  too  generous  to  require 
such  a  sacrifice.  Did  they  mean  that  Great-Britain 
should  spend  her  last  guinea  in  armament  to  defend 
and  protect  Ireland  from  foreign  and  domestic  enemies^ 
ifeithout  deriving  any  return  of  advantage  ?  Did  they 
mean,  that,  while  England  should  be  at  war  with  Spain, 
France,  or  any  other  state,  Ireland  should  be  at  liberty 
to  continue  at  peace,  and  to  refuse  to  contribute  any 
supplies  for  the  prosecution  of  a  contest  with  the  ene-> 
mies  of  this  country  ?  Surely  this  was  not  the  con- 
nexion that  was  acknowleged  to  be  so  necessary.  What 
then  was  to  be  this  connexion  ?  If  it  was  that  the  two 
countries  in  a  common  struggle  should  exert  their 
common  strength  for  their  mutual  defence  }  that,  with 
a  reciprocation  of  benefits,  a  mutual  sentiment  of  in* 
separable  interest  should  be  entertained ;  the  scheme  dif* 
fered  from  legislative  union  only  in  being  less  efficient 
for  mutual  defence,  and  less  calculated  to  promote  the 
particular  interests  of  Ireland. 

In  urging  the  necessity  of  close  connexion,  he  af- 
firmed, that  Ireland,  as  a  shoot  from  the  stem  of 
Great- Britain,  had  brought  forth  fruit ;  but  that,  as  a 
separate  plant,  it  would  neither  strike  its  roots  dov^Ti- 
ward,  nor  spread  its  branches  above ;  it  would  bear 
no  fruit  for  at  lefct  an  hundred  years^  It  must  either 
be  shdded  by  the  British  oak,  or  it  must  be  poisoned  by 
the  pestilential  vapor  of  the  tree  of  French  liberty—* 
that  tree  which  had  brought  forth  no  fruit  but  the  apt- 
pies  'of  Sodom.     It  would  be  happy  for  the  world  if 
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gfeat  states  would  allow  the  smaller  ones  to  enjoy  their 
independence  unmolested ;  but  this,  in  the  present 
state  of  mankind,  was  more  to  be  wished  than  ex* 
pected.  As  this  was  not  the  case,  Ireland  could 
not  stand  alone*  In  the  present^  state  of  Europe  she 
must  be  united  either  icr  England  or  to  France.  Even  if 
she  were  at  liberty  to  choose,  without  renouncing  her 
allegiance  to  his  majesty,  with  which  of  these  countries 
she  should  connect  herself,  could  she  hesitate  ?  United 
to  Britain,  she  would  be  a  beautiful,  vigorous,  well- 
looking  limb — united  to  France,  she  would  be  a  mea** 
gre,  shriveled,  miserable,  and  stunted  branch,  liable  to 
be  cut  off  whenever  the  caprice  or  the  circumstances  of 
her  associate  should  demand  the  sacrifice. 

Fully  ccaivinced  of  the  beneficial  tendency  of  an 
union,  he  looked  forward  with  satisfaction  to  the  change 
which  it  would  produce  in  Ireland.  English  capital 
would  seek  employment  in  Ireland,  and  diffuse  improve- 
ment and  wealth.  The  bogs  would  be  converted  into 
fields  covered  with  smiling  harvests ;  the  barren  moun- 
tains would  be  covered  with  cattle ;  mines  would  be 
wrought,  and  canals  would  unite  the  most  distant  parts  of 
the  country  ;  the  old  sources  of  wealth  would  be  ex- 
tended ;  new  ones  would  be  discovered  ;  and  the  inha- 
bitants of  Ireland,  now  poor,  idle,  and  discontented, 
would  be  rendered  rich,  industrious,  and  happy.  This 
change  he  could  not  live  to  see,  as  improvements  so 
extensive,  under  the  most  favorable  circumstances, 
must  be  the  work  of  time  ;  but  posterity  would  bless 
the  wisdom  and  firmness  of  the  parliaments  of  two 
countries  which  effected  so  great  a  plan,  and,  gene- 
rously superior  to  partial  views  and  selfish  considera- 
tions, coalesced  into  one  for  mutual  interest.  An 
end    so  desirable,    however,    ought  to  be  prosecuted 
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only  by  honorable  means.'  Union  was  in  the  nature 
of  a  contract,  or  rather  it  was  a  co;itract  of  the  highest 
kind ;  iand  it  was  of  the  essence  of  a  contract  that  it 
should  be  founded  upon  free  consent,  arising  from  a 
persuasion  of  utility.  He  was  afraid  that  Ireland  was 
not  yet  persuaded  of  the  advantages  which  she  might 
derive  from  it,  and  that  she  had  not  taken  that  compre- 
hensive view  of  the  subject  which  would  be  quickly  fol- 
lowed by  her  full  consent.  In  such  a  case  this  nation 
and  the  parliament  of  this  country  ought  to  shew  that 
they  were  not  actuated  by  any  narrow  and  selfish  views, 
and  that  they  disdained  to  employ  any  corrupt  influence 
for  the  purpose  of  obtaining  that  concurrence  which 
ought  to  be  the  result  of  conviction.  At  the  same  time 
they  ought  to  deprecate  all  opposition  arising  from  partial 
views,  local  interests,  selfish  considerations,  or  what, 
with  liberal  minds,  might  have  weight  no  less  power- 
ful, the  love  of  popular  applause  :  they  ought  to  shew 
that  they  respected  the  independence  of  the  Irish  par- 
liament, and  that  they  were  ready  to  acquiesce  in  that 
decision  which,  after  due  deliberation,  it  should  em- 
brace. Such  alone  was  the  course  suited  to  the  high 
character  of  the  British  nation  ;  and  such  indeed  was  the 
course  which  the  legislature  had  avowed  its  determina* 
tion  to  follow.  This  proceeding  alone  was  consonant 
with  eternal  justice  and  with  the  dignity  of  the  country, 
fitted  to  conciliate  the  afl^ections  of  the  Irish,  a  high- 
spirited  but  warm-hearted  people. 

In  the  present  contest,  he  said,  all  our  firmness  and 
energy  were  required.  France  was  supported  in  every 
country  but  her  own,  no  less  by  the  sword  than  by  her 
pestilent  doctrines,  and  by  the  corrupt  ambition  of  the 
desperate.  Armed  with  these  instruments  of  destruc- 
tion, she  went  on,  spreading  desolation  where-ever  she 
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appeared,  crushing  in  the  dust  equally  all  civil  govern- 
ment and  all  ecclesiastical  establishment.  When  he 
contemplated  this  hideous  monster  at  a  distance,  it  was 
with  horror;  near,  he  viewed  it  with  anxiety,  but  with- 
out despondence,  trusting  that,  tmder  the  protection 
of  Providence,  this  country  would  be  able  to  meet  the 
danger.  No  human  means,  he  was  convinced,  could 
contribute  more  to  this  end  than  a  liberal,  free,  and 
equitable  legislative  union  between  Britain  and  Ire- 
land. 

Lord  MiNTo  declared,  that,  as  the  talents,  learn- 
ing, and  eloquence,  of  two  countries,  had  preceded 
him  in  this  discussion,  he  would  content  himself  with 
stating  a  few  thoughts  on  the  principal  and  leading  to- 
pics. But,  notwithstanding  an  introduction  which  pro- 
mised so  little,  his  speech  was  long,  argumentative, 
and  elaborate ;  and  it  therefore  requires  a  copious  ab- 
stract* 

The  first  proposition  which  struck  hjm,  in  delibe- 
rating on  this  question,  was  the  convenience,  amounting 
indeed  to  a  necessity,  not  merely  for  the  benefit,  but 
for  the  preservation  and  security  of  both  countries,  that 
there  should  subsist  between  tliem  a  connexion  of  one 
species  or  other.  A  total  disconnexion,  he  said,  would 
expose  both  to  the  greatest  quantity  and  variety  of  evil 
that  could  be  imagined.  This  point  seemed  to  be  con- 
ceded by  all  except  the  zealous  partisans  of  France ; 
and,  even  if  it  were  not  so  generally  admitted,  he  did 
not  think  it  necessary  to  argue  it  at  length.  A  glance 
on  the  map,  and  a  moment's  reflexion,  would  con- 
vince every  reasonable  person,  that  the  affairs  and  in- 
terests of  these  sister  islands  were  *  too  much  the 
same,  in  too  many  points  of  foreign  and  domestic  con- 
cern) not  to  be  necessarily  associated  in  the  dangers 
R  %  and 
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and  business  of  war,  and  in  the  occupations  and  pur-* 
suits  of  peace.'  In  a  state  of  total  political  separa- 
tion, there  could  hardly  be  a  single  transaction,  or  an 
instant  of  their  existence,  in' which  tliey  would  not  be 
rivals,  and,  if  rivals,  enemies  ;  and,  while  each  coun- 
try possessed  in  a  great  degree  the  means  of  offence, 
and  those  of  defence  in  a  less  degree  than  in  any  other 
possible  situation,  the  evils  of  contest  would  be  en- 
hanced and  aggravated.  If  one  of  these  states  should 
be  engaged  in  war  with  a  third,  mutual  jealousy, 
aided  by  the  intrigues  of  the  enemy,  would  probably 
embark  the  other  neighbour  in  the  quarrel ;  and  such  a 
war  would  be  much  more  dangerous  and  mischievous 
than  ordinary  hostilities.  To  prevent  such  evils,  con- 
nexion was  necessary  between  countries  thus  circum- 
stanced. 

The  next  point  of  discussion  related  to  the  best  and 
most  eligible  mode  or  form  of  connexion.  On  this 
point  he  had  a  settled  opinion,  which  he  considered  as 
a  *  main  and  principal  hinge  of  the  argument.*  The 
proposition  was,  that,  if  two  countries  should  be  so 
situated -as  mutually  to  require  connexion,  the  only 
mode  of  perfectly  removing  the  evils  of  separation,  and 
fully  conferring  the  benefits  of  union,  would  be  a  com- 
plete identity  and  incorporation  of  their  governments. 
All  other  relations  would  be  imperfect,  subject  also  to 
many  inconveniences,  and  would  not  merely  be  of  pre- 
carious duration,  but  would  ihevitably  tend  to  a  total 
extinction. 

Among  impeifect  relations  he  first  mentioned  that 
which  was  the  consequence  of  victory,  and  which  ge- 
nerally included  the  slavery  of  the  conquered  nation. 
This  would  certainly  be  deemed  the  most  objectionable 
mode  of  connexion.     He  then  treated  of  federal  rela- 
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tlons ;  observing,  that  constitutions  of  this  kind,  ^vhiIe 
they  professed  to  provide  only  for  some  common  inter- 
ests, usually  established  a  distinctness,  and  even  an 
opposition  of  interest^  on  all  or  many  other  points  ; 
that  the  opposition  of  such  states  would  often  extend 
to  the  very  casus  f<ederU  \  and  that  they  w^ere  more 
afraid  of  giving  a  paltry  advantage  to  a  friend  and  as- 
sociate, than  solicitous  to  defeat  the  common  enemy  or 
promote  general  safety.  He  was  disposed  to  think^. 
that  the  late  sudden  and  rapid  overthrow  of  the  govern- 
ment of  the  United  Provinces  might  be  traced  to  those 
xauses,  and  that  the  calamities  which  had  overwhelmed 
the  Swiss  cantons  might  in  part  be  ascribed  to  the  same 
prigin.— Proceeding  to  those  connexions  which  were 
formed  by  one  point  of  identity,  such  as  that  of  one 
king  with  separate  parliaments,  he  appealed  to  our 
own  experience  for  the  insu£Bciency  of  such  a  bond, 
and  afterwards  inquired  info  the  source  of  the  evils  of 
these  imperfect  relations.  The  connexion  *  being 
partial  and  intended  for  partial  purposes,'  the  great 
mass  of  interests  in  each  nation  continued  to  be  in 
some  measure  divided,  the  attention  of  each  country 
was  still  pointed  towards  a  separate  view  of  individual 
interest,  and  the  public  mind  was  kept  distinct.  In 
these  circumstances,  trivial  discontent  was  frequent- 
ly fanned  by  jealousy  into  the  flame  of  hatred.  If 
the  countries  should  be  unequal  in  power  and  influ- 
ence, the  inferior  state  would  retain  merely  a  nominal 
independence.  Which  would  be  accompanied  with  an 
irksome  consciousness  of  real  subordination.  This 
contrariety  of  the  real  to  the  nominal  condition  of  the 
country,  he  considered  as  the  chief  source  of  evil, 
from  its  constant  tendency  to  the  productiqn  of  acri- 
inonious  jealousy.     The  i-uling  passion  of  the  people 
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in  the  less  considerable  state  would  be  an  *  angry,  im- 
patient, and  intolerant  love  of  their  independency  :* 
they  would  take  advantage  of  times  of  distress  or  peril 
to  extort  concessions  from  the  other  state ;  each  vic- 
tory of  this  kind  would  lead,  to  a  new  claim  ;  and  the 
improvement  of  independence  would  be  pushed  forward 
by  patriots  or  demagogues  to  the  true  goal  of  that 
course~namely,  separation.  From  the  calamities  in 
which  such  an  event  might  involve  both  countries, 
the  only  sure  refuge  and  sanctuary  would  be  found  in 
an  incorporation.  This  reasoning  being  confirmed  by 
experience,  he  looked  to  the  union  of  Great-Britain 
and  Ireland  as  an  event  more  than  probable.  The  two 
countries  seemed  to  him  to  approach  each  other  by  an 
irresistible  attraction,  by  a  species  of  political  gravita- 
tion :  no  human  obstruction,  he  thought,  would '  long 
avail  to  keep  them  asunder  ;  and,  when  they  sliould- 
once  be  in  contact,  another  law  of  nature,  a  principle 
of  adhesion  and  tenacity,  would  hold  them  together, 
and  eternally  cement  and  consolidate  their  union.  But, 
though  the  event  thus  seemed  to  be  predestined,  the  best 
means  of  accelerating  it  ought  not  to  be  neglected. 

For  the  illustration  of  his  argiiment,  a  recourse  to 
our  own  history  was,  he  thought,  sufficient.  The  incon- 
veniences and  evils  of  the  Anglo-Saxon  heptarchy  led  to 
the  establishment  of"  the  English  monarchy ;  and  the 
salutary  effects  of  the  change  appeared  in  the  ultimate 
preservation  of  the  kingdom  from  Danish  conquest, 
by  which  the  divided  states  would  otherwise  have  been 
enslaved. — Wales,  subdued  by  the  first  Edward,  was 
connected  with  England  by  an  imperfect  political  tie, 
the  two  nations  being  governed  by  the  samfe  sove- 
reign, but  enjoying  only  a  partial  conformity  of  laws 
and  institutions.     This  connexion  was  attended  with 
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the  prevalence  of  mutual  outrage,  and  petty  warfare, 
till  Henry  VIII.  administered  the  only  perfect  remedy 
for  such  disorders,  by  effecting  a  legislative  union. — 
With  Scotland  the  English  attempted  to  enforce  con- 
nexion by  conquest ;  but  their  efforts  were  unsuccess- 
ful; and  the  violence  of  contest  continued  till  ttie  ac- 
cession of  James  I.  Then  commenced  a  century  of 
partial  relation,  disturbed  by  jealousy  and  disgust, 
which  brought  the  two  countries  to  the  alternative  of 
separation  or  close  union. 

He  then  traced  the  connexion  between  England  and 
Ireland  from  the  relation  first  formed  by  conquest  to 
the  mitigated  dependence  of  the  latter  realm,  (when, 
with  a  distinct  parliament,  it  was  subject  to  the  English 
legislature,)  and  to  the  independence  which  it  acquired 
in  1782.  As  a  crisis  of  difficulty  and  danger  furnished 
the  true  touchstone  by  which  the  virtue  of  mutual  en- 
gagements might  be  proved,  he  appealed  to  the  disas- 
trous testimony  of  the  present  times,  not  only  for  the 
inadequacy  of  the  existing  system  to  the  due  protec- 
tion of  the  community  and  support  of  the  state,  but 
for  its  fatal  e£Bcacy  in  augmenting  the  peril  and  hasten-^ 
ing  the  common  ruin.  He  acknowleged  the  loyalty, 
prudence,  honor,  and  spirit,  of  a  great  part  of  the  Hi- 
bernian nation,  while  he  lamented  that  these  qualities 
had  not  been  able  to  prevent  an  extensive  conspiracy 
for  the  avowed  purpose  of  separation.  As  this  object 
had  occasioned  a  civil  war,  the  evils  of  imperfect  con- 
nexion were  at  their  height ;  and  the  two  governments 
were  called  upon,  by  the  great  danger  of  their  coun- 
tries, to  snatch  the  people  from  the  precipice  on  which 
they  stood,  and  conduct  them  into  that  path  which 
had  led  the  Welsh  and  Scots  to  '  more  than  safety,'  to 
dignity,  prosperity,  and  happiness. 
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Referring  to  the  practical  inducements  which  miglirt 
recommend  a  legixslative  union,  hi^  lordsliip  divided 
into  positive  and  negative  the  advantagejiderivahle  from 
it  to  Great-Britain.  To  the  former  class,  he  said,  be- 
longed the  real  and  effective  force  which  would  avcrue 
-from  it,  in  a  naval  and  military  view  ;  and,  in  using 
the  latter  term,  he  chiefly  alluded  to  the  advantage  of 
avoiding,  in  times  of  contest  and  of  war,  those  embarr- 
rassments  and  distractions  which  rendered  Irdand,  in- 
stead of  a  resource,  *  only  a  dead  weight  hung  round 
the  neck  of  British  exertion.'  These  difficulties,  he 
thought,  were  so  great,  that  the  continuance  of  con- 
nexion betweea  Britain  and  Ireland  became  prohlema- 
tical  and  precarious.  He  did  not  say  that  Ireland  would 
inevitably  be  lost  without  an  union ;  but  he  feared  that 
we  should  have  no  security  for  her  preservation,  if  the 
bonds  of  connexion  should  not  speedily  be  drawn 
much  closer.  With  such  apprehensions  he  deemed  it 
not  unseasonable 'to  contemplate  the  consequences  of  a 
total  separation  of  Ireland  from  Britain,  and  of  the 
probable  attendant  on  such  a  rupture,  the  alliance  of 
the  former  state  with  the  French.  As  an  Irish  demo- 
cratical  republic,  or  rather  anarchy,  would  be  the  fir^t 
result  of  the  separation,  we  should  immediately  feel 
the  disaftrous  effects  of  such  a  change.  Those  who 
ought  to  be  our  friends  would  then  be  our. enemies; 
our  western  coafts  would  be  greatly  endangered ;  our 
trade  would  be  injured ;  and  a  variety  of  evils  would 
follow,  all  of  which,  if  the  French  should  becom? 
absolute  matters  of  the  new  repuhlic,  would  be  alarm- 
ingly aggravated.  This  being  the  greatest  peril  to 
which  the  British  empire,  either  with  regard  to  *it5 
power  and  greatness  without,  or  its  security,  freedom, 
^nd  indepei^dencc  within,'  ever  had  been  or  could  bq 
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exposed,  he  had  no  hesitation  in  assenting  to  the  mea-- 
sure,  on  the  mere  view  of  the  question  as  it  respected 
Great-Britain.  This  consideration  might  perhaps  be 
thought  in  strictness  sufficient  for  the  attention  of  die 
British  legislature,  as  the  parliament  of  Ireland  was 
competent  to  deliberate  and  decide  on  every  part  of  thi$ 
question  which  might  regard  the  interest  of  that  king- 
dom :  yet  he  could  not  but  think  that  the  same  interest 
was  also  a  very  material  point  for  the  deliberation  of 
the  British  parliament;  for,  though  an  entire  unioa 
with  that  country  might  seem  desirable  on  a  separate 
view  of  British  interest,  it  would  in  his  opinion  cease 
to  be  so,  if  it  were  not  likewise  beneficial  to  Irdand. 
An  union,  if  it  should  be  destitute  of  the  tie  of  reci- 
procal advantage,  would  not  cure  the  evils  of  imper- 
feet  relation,  or  even  those  of  separation. 

He  then  enumerated  some  of  the  consequences  which 
would  result  to  Ireland  from  the  separation.  As  it 
could  not  be  supposed  that  the  nation  would  be  una- 
nimous in  rejecting  British  connexion  for  the  pur- 
pose of  fraternising  with  the  French,  the  event,  he  said, 
would  not  take  place  before  one  party,  now  the  strong- 
est, should  have  been  subdued.  But  submission  to 
force  would  not  change  the  mind  ;  and  the  republican 
rulers  of  Ireland  would  find,  that  the  British  troops, 
when  employed  jn  the  rescue  of  that  country  from  the 
Gallic  yoke,  would  be  seconded  by  a  great  portion  of 
the  inhabitants.  Hence  would  arise  the  complicated 
miseries  of  foreign  and  internal  war.  The  charges  of 
such  a  contest  would  fall  with  oppressive  weight  on  a 
'people  hitherto  protected  in  a  great  measure  by  Britain ; 
and  the  insulated  trade  and  wealth  of  Ireland  would  not 
furnish  a  sufficiency  of  men  or  of  money  for  such  im- 
portiinate  demands.  In  such  a  predicament,  her  dan- 
ger 
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ger  from  ofFended  Britain  and  despotic  France  might 
easily  be  conceived.  These  perils  seemed  to  command 
her,  with  the  authority  of  urgent  necessity,  to  seek  re- 
fuge without  delay  in  a  close  union  with  Great-Bri- 
tain. 

He  could  not  overlook  some  remarkable  circum- 
iJtances  in  the  internal  and  political  condition  of  Ireland, 
which  seemed  strongly  to  invite  the  nation  to  an  uhidny 
for  the  purposes  of  equal  g6vernmeht>  and  of  qivil  and 
municipal  happiness. 

*  Ireland  (he  said)  is  a  divided  country, ,  but   un- 
equally divided  as  to  property  and  numbers  ;  the  learst 
numerotis  class  possessing  the  property  and  the  power ; 
but  the  most  numerous  entertaining,  and  indeed  che- 
rishing fondly  and  tenaciously,  claims -on  both.     I  need 
not  detain  your  lordships  by  describing  the  ^extent  or 
the  violence  of  those  passions  which  inflame  and  exas- 
perate both  parts  of  the  Irish  nation  against  each  other. 
Every  one  knows  the  firm  and  immoveable  basis  on 
which,  their  mutual  hatred  stands,  the  irreconcileable 
nature  of  its  "motives,  its  bitter,  malignant,  and  impla- 
cable character.     In  this  frame  and  temper  of  mind, 
however,  towards  each  other,  one  of  these  portions  of 
Ireland  claims  and  exercises  what  is  felt  by  both  to  be 
a  species  of  dominion  over  the  other.     I  believe  it  is 
hardly  too  much  to  say^  that  there  are  two  nations  in 
Ireland  ;  the  one  sovereign,  the  other  subject.     The 
sovereign  class  or  cast  of  Irishmen  claim   their  sove- 
reignty as  of  right,  and  ground  it  on  an  old  title  of 
conquest,  confirmed,  as  they  contend,  by  possession, 
acquiescence,  and  prescription.     They  claim  also  the 
federal  support  of  Great-Britain   in   maintaining  this 
dominion,  on  the  solemn  grounds  of  fidelity  to  implied 
compact,  compensation  for  sacrifices,  and  reward  for 

services. 
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jervices.     They  shew  a  close  alliance  and  identity  of 
views  between  themselves  and  the  English  interest  ia 
Ireland  at  all  times  ;  and  they  rely  as  strongly  on  recent 
and  even  on  present  exertions  in  a  common  cause,  as 
on  the  uniform  tenor  of  their  ancient  services.     In  a 
word,  they  call  at  once  upcm  our  honor  and  our  grati- 
tude,  and  support  that  appeal  by  a  stream  and  series  of 
facts  which  we  cannot  controvert.     I  must  confess  that 
I  have  always  felt  this  point  as  constituting  a  true  and 
proper  dilemma.     On  the  one  hand,  I  cannot  admit  the 
ascendency  of  one  part  of  a  nation  over  another  part 
of  the  same  nation,  to  the  extent  and  to  the  purpose 
claimed  in  Ireland,  as  capable  of  assuming  any. charac- 
ter deserving  the  denomination  of  right.     That  which  is 
wrong  on  one  side  cannot,  intelligibly  to  me,  become  a 
right  on  the  other.     Wrong  is  not  a  material  out  of 
which  it  appears  possible  to  construct  right ;  and  I  do 
not  think  that  the  virtues  of  possession,  prescription, 
or  any  other  limitation  of  time,  which  are  supposed  to 
'Cure  the  vices  of  a  bad  title,  ^are  at  all  applicable  to  the 
case  of  perpetually  subsisting,  and,  as  it  were,  reno- 
vating wrongs,  especially  such  as  affect  the  political 
rights  of   great  numbers  of  men.     The  operation  of 
prescription  in   confirming  titles,  even  in  the  private  . 
transactions  of  property,  is  indeed  different,  I  believe, 
from   the  common  notibn  that  Is  formed  of  it.     Pre* 
scription  does  not  cure  the  original  vice  of  a  bad  title  ; 
but,  after  all  memory  of  the   good  title,    wliich  had 
been  supplanted  by  the  usurped  one,  has  been  lost  and 
buried  under  the  oblivion  of  time,  prescription   (that  is 
to  say,  the  lapse  of  time  witliin  which  legal  memory 
can  survive)  determines  the  expiration  of  the  old  title, 
and  gives  effect,  not  to  the  bad  one  which  first  su- 
perseded 
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'    pcrseded  it,  but  to  a  new  title  arising  out  of  posses- 
sion, and  consummated  in  this  manner  by  the  com- 
pletion of  prescriptive  time.     Nothing  of  this  apph'es 
to  subsisting    and  continuing  wrongs,    in   which  the 
length  of  their  duration,  and   the  frequency  of  their 
repetition,  instead  of  diminishing  the  injury,  muft  be  felt 
to  be  high  aggravations,   and,    instead  of  converting 
wrong  into  right,  seem  only  to  improve  and  fortify  the 
title  of  those  who  suffer,  to  shake  off  the  injury  on  the 
first  opportunity  that  offers.    If  possession  then  will  not 
constitute  this  singular  right  which  is  claimed  in  wrong, 
as  between  the  parties  themselves,  neither  can  it  be  im- 
proved by  the  interests,  the  engagements,  or  the  obliga- 
tions of  a  third  party  ;  and  I  do  not  see  how  the  jus  tertii^ 
as  it  may  be  called,  of  England,  can  affect  the  relative 
claims  of  these  two  Irish  nations,  or  of  these  two  parts  of 
the  Irish  nation.     On  this  ground,  therefore,  and  merely 
on  this  general  and  abstract  view  of  the  question,  I 
confess  I  might  have  thought  it  diiEcult  to  assign  a  suf- 
ficient reason  to  preclude  his  majefty,  as  sovereign  of 
Ireland^  from  concurring  with  his  Irish  parliament,  or 
even  from  exerting,  in  every  lawful  way,  his  legiti- 
mate powers  in  promoting  such  measures  as  might  be 
calculated  to  place  every  class  of  liis  Irish  subjects  on 
an  equal  footing  as  to  civil  rights,  and  consolidate  these 
two  hostile  nations  into  one  peaceable  and  united  fa- 
mily.    But  in  truth  your  lordships  know  that  nothing 
can  be  kss  rational,  or  more  dangerous,  than  these  ab- 
stract views  of  practical  questions,    affecting  the  in- 
terests of  multitudes  and  of  nations.     In  the  blind  pur- 
suit of  abstract  right,  we  shall  often  find  ourselves  the 
instruments  of  great  practical  injuftice  and  oppression. 
I  believe  there  are  few  cases  to  which  this  observation 
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applies  more  closely,  than  to  that  whieh  we  are  con- 
sidering*    The  catholics   of  Ireland  claim  not  only 
political  equality  in  the  government  of  their  country,  si 
claim  in  which  I  cannot  help  sympathising  with  them  ; 
but  they  are  known  to  entertain,  and  to  nourish  yet 
more  fondly  and  anxiously,  claims  of  a  very  difierent 
nature.     We  cannot  be  ignorant  that  the  first  applica- 
tion of  those  rights  with  which  we  should  be  disposed 
to  invest  them,  is  likely  to  be  the  perpetration  of  a 
great  wrong,    and  that,  at  bottom,  that  wrong  was 
perhaps  the  true  and  eventual  object  of  their  actual  de- 
mand, and  would  be  the  practical  result  of  its  attam- 
ment.    They  not  only  claim  a  participation  in  the  civil 
franchises    enjoyed    by  their  protestant  countrymen ; 
but  they  foster  claims  on  the  property,  of  protestanis, 
the  present   possession  of  which  they  treat  as  mere 
usurpation  ;  and  these  claims  are  of  no  trifling  extent* 
We  know  the  aspiring  character  of  their  church,  or, 
if  you  please,   of  all   churches,  or   of  all  bodies  and 
descriptions  of  men.     We  must,  above  all,  recollect, 
what  is  perhaps  more  urgent  than  all  the  rest,  that  the 
catholics,  besides  their  claims  civil  or  religious,  have 
passions  to  gratify,  passions    long  irritated,    long  re- 
strained, but  not  on  that   account  less   vehement   or 
dangerous.     I  have  heard  such  apprehensions  treated 
lightly,  as  the  productions  either  of  imagination  or  ig- 
norance \  but,  without  pretending  to  any  credit  on  such 
points   from   personal  knowlege  or  inquiry,    I   must 
profess  a  strong  impression,   that,  if  to  the  physical 
force  already  possessed  by  the  catholic  body,  and  which 
consists  in  superiority  of  numbers,  were  added  (by  any 
such  revolution  as  that  which  we  are  considering)  the 
advantages  of  poltical  power,  and  the  weight  and  in- 
fluence wiiich  belong  to  the  authority  of  government 

and 
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and  legislation,  some  danger  might  accrue  td  the  pro* 
perty,  the  establishment,  and  even  the  personal  secu-> 
rity  of  the  protestants  in  Ireland;  and,  with  this  appre- 
hension in  our  own  minds,  the  alarm  expressed  by  those 
who  are  so  deeply  interested  in  the  consequences  of 
such  measures,  seems  entitled  to  our  serious  and  ear- 
nest attention.     I  am  not  more  clear  in  thinking  the 
catholics  entitled  to  a  fair  participation  of  the  civil  and 
political  franchises  of  Irishmen,  than  I  am  in  feeling, 
that  the  protestants  ought  to  be  protected  and  defended 
in  the  security  of  their  property,    their  religion,  and 
their  persons,  against  every  violence  which  the  catho- 
lics  might  be  disposed  to   attempt,  when  they   have 
passed  from  their  present  state  of  subjection  to  that  of 
authority  and  power.     The  dilemma,    therefore,  has 
hitherto  consisted  in  this.     The  protestants  could  not 
be  supported  in  that  ascendency  which  seems  necessary 
even  for  their  protection,  without  derogating  from  what 
may  appear  to  be  a  natural  right  of  the  catholics.  The 
catholics  could  not  be  supported  in  their  claim  of  equa- 
lity,   without   transferring    to    them  that  ascendency 
which  equality  of  rights  must  draw  to  the  larger  body, 
and  which  from  that  moment  must  expose  the  pro- 
testants to  dangers  from  which  they  ought  to  be  pro- 
tected.    Such  seem  to  be  the  practical  diflBculties  in  the 
way  of  abstract,  justice,  while  the  government  of  Ire- 
land continues  merely  local.     An  Irish  parliament,  in 
which  the  ascendency  is  either  protestant  or  catholic 
(and  it  cannot  but  lie  on  ope  side  or  the  other),  may  be 
expected  still,  I  fear,  to  gore  and  lacerate  the  coun- 
try, by  one  or  other  of  the  horns  of  this  dilemma : 
and  I  see  no  perfect  remedy  for  Irish  division,   and  its 
lamentable  consequences,  while  these  two  enraged  and 
implacable  opponents  are  still  shut  up  together,  are  still 

enclosed 
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enclosed  within  the  very  theatre,  on  the  very  arena  of 
their  ancient  and  furious  contention.  I  sincerely  think 
that  this  divided  and  double  condition  of  the  Irish  people 
requires  something  of  an  imperial  aula,  a  legislature 
founded  on  a  broader  and  more  liberal  basis,  to  admi- 
nister impartial  laws  to  ail,  and  to  reconcile  security 
with  justice.  While  one  of  these  parties  must  judge 
the  other,  in  whichever  hand  the  fasces  may  be  placed, 
I  fear  there  is  reason  to  expect  only  violence  in  the  suit, 
and,  if  not  injustice,  at  least  slow  and  imperfect  justice 
in  the  decree.  My  mind,  I  confess,  cannot  resist  the 
conviction  arising  out  of  all  these  considerations,  that 
the  united  parliament  of  Great-Biitain  and  Ireland  will, 
in  the  peculiar  circumstances  of  Ireland,  constitute  a 
better  legislature,  and  a  more  perfect  because  a  more 
impartial  parliament  for  all  Ireland,  than  any  represen- 
tation of  a  minor  part  or  section  of  that  country,  in  a 
separate  local  parliament,  ever  can.  lam  persuaded  that 
laws  beneficial  to  the  mass  of  the  people  of  Ireland,  and 
promoting  its  general  prosperity  and  happiness,  may  be 
expected  with  greater  confidence  from  the  united  par- 
liament, in  which  local  partialities,  interests,  and  pas- 
sions, will  not  divert  the  straight  and  equal  current  of 
legislation,  than  in  an  Irish  parliament,  where  these 
stumbling-blocks  must  for  ever  bend  or  impede  its 
course.  In  the  united  parliament  right  may  be  done 
unaccompanied  by  wrong.  Irish  catholics  may  be  in- 
vested with  their  political  capacities,  without  the  slight- 
est danger  to  protestant  establishment  or  property. 
These,  on  the  contrary,  must  acquire  a  tenfold  and 
hundredfold  security  in  the  protestant  parliament,  and 
the  genuine  protestant  ascendency  of  the  unued  king- 
dom. The  protestant  church  and  property  may  be 
secured,  without  perpetuating  the  present  humiliating 
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and  degrading  epcclusion  of  the  catholic  part  of  the  Irish 
nation.  .  Such  arc  some  of  the  particularities  in  the 
condition  of  Ireland,  which  appear  to  me  to  add,  in 
her  case,  many  powerful  inducements  to  those  which, 
in  every  other  instance,  may  invite  neighbouring  and 
friendly  countries  to  a  close  and  intimate  union  of  their 
governments.' 

For  these  reasons,  he  advised  the  insertion  of  an 
explicit  article  in  the  treaty  of  act  of  union,  providing 
for  the  just  claims  of  the  catholic  Irish  ;  but  he  was 
not  strenuous  or  decisive  in  his  recommendation  ;  for 
he  added,  that,  *  if  any  political  peculiarities  of  the 
present  time  should  render  it  impracticable  to  engross 
these  wholesome  provisions  in  the  written  treaty-  itself,' 
he  would  rather  repress  his  wish  for  the  immediate 
accomplishment  of  this  desirable  end,  than  *  expose 
this  great  transaction  to  needless  and  unprofitable  ha- 
zard by  unseasonable  pertinacity  or  impatience,*  and 
would  be  content  to  leave  it  to  the  mature  c  ..^  ration 
and  impartial  judgement  of  the  imperial  legislature. 

Proceeding  to  a  discussion  of  some  objeciions  to  the 
measure,  he  took  notice  of  that  which  appeared  to 
have  been  the  '  most  operative  and  successful  through- 
out Ireland,  and  to  have  had  the  greatest  share  in  the 
rejection  of  this  salutary  proposal,' — namely,  the  no- 
tion that  a  legislative  union,  however  beneficial  it  might 
be  to  Ireland,  would  derogate  from  the  honor  and  na- 
tional independence  of  that  country.  This  objection, 
he  said,  appealed  more  to  the  feelings  than  to  the 
Judgement ;  but,  as  the  feelings  which  it  excited  were 
not  unnatural  or  dishonorable,  it  ought  not  to  be  re- 
pelled with  harshness  or  severity.  The  mere  applica- 
tion of  reason  and  argument  would  be  sufficient. 

In  an  analysis  of  that  branch  of  patriotism,  which, 

besides 
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being  solicitous  for  the  welfare  and  happiness  of  the 
people  inhabiting  our  native  land,  might  '  attach  a  sort 
of  ititerest,  and  a  certain  importance  and  value,  to  the 
separate  political   existence j   or  individuality,  of  that 
country,*  he   observed,  that  it  involved  particularities 
which  seemed  to  bear  in  some  degree  on  the  principal 
question  ;  that  it  appeared  to  be  regulated  not  only  by 
space  but  by  time ;  that  the  space  to  Which  it  attached 
Itself  was  what  we  were  accustomed  to  consider  as  our 
country  in  bur  own  time ;   and  that,  if  it  had  been 
larger  or  smaller  at  our  birth,  our  love  would  have  ex- 
panded or  contracted  itself  according! y*     An  instance 
of  its  expansive  property  appeared  at  the  union  of  the 
Anglo-Saxon  heptarchy,  when  the  inhabitants  of  six 
conquered  kingdoms  transferred  their  allegiance  to  a 
prince  who  before  was  the  sovereign  only  of  the  se- 
venth, and  the  minute  partialities  of  those  six  coun- 
tries transgressed  their  respective  bounds,  and,  in  obe- 
dience        'cuts,  dilated,  as  by  common  consent,  so  as 
to  occupy  the  whole  surface  of  the  united  kingdom  of 
England,  accommodating  themselves   to  this  change 
of  boundary  with  ease  and  rapidity,  in  the  very  season 
of  repugnance  and  disgust  which  succeeded  to  con* 
quest.     The  same  truth  was  evinced  at  the  incorpora- 
tion of  Wales  with  England  ;  and,  though  one  of  the 
peers  (lord  Holland)  had  referred  to  a  proceeding  of 
this  house  in  the  year  17 13,  as  furnishing  some  ground 
for  a  supposition  that  the  Scots  were  not  soon  recon- 
ciled to  the  union  of  their  kingdom  with  South-Britain, 
it  did  not  appear  that  a  real  wish  to  dissolve  it  existed 
in  the  minds  of  many.     Their  patriotic  feelings  soon 
expanded  to   the  whole  compass  of  the  island ;  and 
they  did  not  consider  themselves  as  degraded  by  their 
i  political 
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'  political  amalgamation  with  the  other  natives  of  Bri-. 
tain. 

After  these  examples,  the  object  for  which  Ireland 
had  been  *  persuaded  to  renounce  and  reject  with  anger 
the  greatest  and  most  evident  advantages  that  were  ever 
offered  to  a  nation/  wouldy  he  thought,  appear  to  be 
inadequate  and  unsatisfactory.  It  was  a  sentiment  which 
it  was  difficult  to  define :  it  was  so  limited  in  duration, 
and  so  obsequious  to  events,  that  to  speak  of  its  expi- 
ration would  not  be  sufficient.  *  It  actually  (he  added), 
changes  sides  ;  and  the  very  sacrifices  we  would  make 
to  it  at  one  period,  will,  at  a  subsequent  point  of  time, 
and  thence  ever  after,  prove  as  offensive  to  this  very 
feeling,  as  it  (tbey)  might  be  welcome  ana  grateful  to« 
it  before.  What  then  is  this  mighty  object  to  which 
such  sacrifices  are  required  ?  It  i&  aij  aiiy  unsubstantial 
sentiment ;  it  is  a  transient,  evanescent,  metaphysical 
point,  to  which  we  are  called  upon  to  sacrifice  not  only 
the  solid  and  substantial,  but  the  permanent  and  perpe- 
tual interests  of  two  great  nations.* 

The  succeeding  remarks  on  this  part  of  the  subject 
are  so  liberal  and  judicious,  that  we  cannot  refrain  fron^ 
quoting  them.  *  I  confjsss  I  cannot  persuade  myself 
to  rank  a  sentiment  so  subtile,  and  subject  to  so  many 
refined  and  delicate  modifications,  with  that  sound 
and,  genuine  affection  (for  I  can  class  it  only  as  a  sub- 
ordinate mode  of  that  plain  and  manly  passion),  whiclv 
has  deserved,  by  excellence,  the  style  and  dignity  of  pa* 
triotism.  True  patriotism  will,  I  tliink,  be  found  tp' 
rest  on  the  soKd  basis  of  some  rational  and  useful 
principle,  which  will  keep  it  unifiorm  and  uninfluenced 
by  time  or  circumstance,,  and  which  may  serve  as  a 
criterion  to  distinguish  its  own  genuine  and   steady 
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course  from  the  capricious  and  irregular  motions  of  some 
of  its  many  counterfeits.     The  love  of  our  country 
may  be  rational  or  fantastical  as  that  of  any  other  ob- 
ject;  and  I  must  consider  patriotism  as  partaking  suf- 
ficiently of  the  nature  of  general  affection,  to  acknow- 
lege  It  for  genuine,  only  when  it  is  evinced  by  solici- 
tude for  the  welfare  of  its  object.     I  fix  on  this  as  the 
distinctive  character  of  sincere  affeftion,  whether  for 
our  country  or  for  any  other  object  of  regard.   Pub- 
lic love  is  founded  in  utility,  and  by  that  mark  alone 
may  challenge  its  descent  from  heaven.     The  rest  is 
all  spurious,  and  to  be  viewed  rathi5r  with  caution  than 
respect.     On  this  clear  principle,  then,  shall  we  not 
say,  that  a  true  patriot  proposes  to  himself,  before  all 
things^  the  prosperity  and  happiness  of  those  who  in- 
habit his  couutry  ?    He  may  set  a  value,  if  he  pleases, 
on  the  distinct  existence,  the  individuality  of  that  coun- 
try ;  but,  if  his  love  be  well  regulated,  and  all  its  modes 
and  Affections  be  in  due  subordination,  he  will  prefer 
the  solid  and  real  happiness  of  his  country  to  its  meta- 
physical identity.    It  is  to  this  chaste  and  disciplined  pa- 
triotism, that  I  would  appeal  oil  the  present  question, 
against  the  noisy  and  clamorous  pretence  which  would 
usurp  its  seat,  and  bear  away  the  decision  by  acclama- 
tion and  tumult,  before  a  sober  and  enlightened  judge- 
ment, fotmded  on  the  solid  basis  of  public  utility,  can 
silence  this  importunate  and  delusive  feeling.     To  suiil 
up  my  argument  on  this  point,  in  plain  (but,  I  think,  * 
satisfactory)  terms ;  if  a  separate  political  existence  is 
contrary,  nay  fatal,  to  the  real  interests  of  the  people 
of  Ireland,  and  if  a  perfect,  incorporation  and  union 
with  the  British  empire  must  be  productive  of  security, 
aggrandisement,    and   happiness  to  Ireland,    such  an 
union  should,  on  this  single  but  decisive  ground  of  great 
s  2  and 
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and  permanent  utility,  be  the  first  and  fondest  wish  of 
every  Irish  heart.* 

He  then  endeavoured  to  convince  the  Irish,  that,  even 
if  the  propriety  of  their  sentirtient  of  national  pride 
should  be  fully  admitted,  they  would  not  attain  their 
object  by  rejecting  the  offers  of  Britain.  According  to 
every  moral  probability,  the  alternative  would  be 
*  union  or  separation  ;  that  is  to  say,  union  or  ruin ; 
union  with  Great-Britain,  or  slavery  to  France.'  If 
the. proposal  should  not  be  accepted,  Ireland  would  not 
remain  in  her  present  state  ;  her  distinctness,  her  dig^- 
nity»  her  independence,  would  expire  ;.  her  political 
extinction  would  be  accomplished  ;  she  would  become 
subject  to  the  degrading  yoke  of  the  *  general  tyrant  and 
task-master  of  Europe.* 

Considering  the  question  in  another  point  of  view, 
with  a  temporary  dismission  of  all  thought  of  the  real 
interests  of  Ireland,  or  of  the  chances  of  separa'tion 
and  its  attendant  calamities,  he  compared  the  present 
condition  of  that  realm  in  mere  dignity,  with  its  even- 
tual state  in  that  single  respect  after  the  union.  Viewed 
as  a  separate  kingdom,  it  still  remained,  he  said,  in 
some  particulars,  dependent,  subordinate,  inferior.  He 
would  not  maintain,  that  the  necessity  of  claiming  oc- 
casional assistance  from  Britain,"  or  the  commercial  ad- 
vantages derived  from  the  liberality  of  this-  country, 
ought  to  be  deemed  indicative  of  the  subordination  of 
Ireland.  But  he  contended,  that,  as  the  connexion  al- 
ready subsisting  between  the  countries  required  an 
uniformity  of  counsels  in  affairs  of  imperial  concern, 
and  as  such  unity  could  only  be  obtained  by  leaving 
the  direction  of  those  points  to  one  of  these  nations, 
Ireland,  as  the  less  considerable  and  powerful  of  the 
two,  'must,  and  ought  to,  follow  iti  the  wake  of  Gr^at- 
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Britain.'  For  the  acquiescence  of  Ireland  on  these  oc- 
casions, the  nature  and  frame  of  our  connexion  with 
tTie  country,  he  said,  had  provided  some  securities. 
The  king  of  Great-Britain  was,  in  virtue  of  that  crown, 
king  also  of  Ireland  ;  and  the  whole  executive  govern- 
ment of  the  latter  realm  was  administered  by  a  vice- 
roy, who  was  appointed  in  effect  by  a  firitish  minister, 
and  responsible  only  to  the  British  tribunals.  To  tliese 
instances  of  subordination  it  might  be  added,  that  the 
legislative  functions  of  the  sovereign  of  Ireland  could  be 
performed  only  under  the  great  seal  of  Britain.  Thus 
the  Irish  parliarr^ent  was  left  *  dependent  for  the  vali- 
-dity  of  every  one  of  its  legislative  acts,  first  on  the 
cihancellor  of  England,  and,  through  his  responsibi- 
lity, on  that  very  parliament  of  England,  an  equal  par- 
ticipation in  the  authority  of  which  is  thought  so  de- 
grading to  Ireland.'  Another  circumstance  denoting 
inferiority  was  the  following,  which  appeared  to  his 
lordship  to  be.  *  such  a  singularity  in  the  condition  of 
any  country  claiming  the  character  of  independent  sove- 
reignty,*   that  he  could  not  exclude  it^from  his  list. 

*  Ireland  must  take  her  part  in  all  the  wars  of  Great- 
Britain  :  she  must  bear  her  share  of  their  burthens, 
and  must  incur  all  their  hazards  :  she  may  lose  a  pro- 
vince, or  may  become  herself  a  province  of  the  ene- 
rny  ;  yet  she  cannot,  by  the  utmost  success  of  the  war, 
acquire  an  acre  of  new  territory  to  the  Irish  dominicm. 
Every  acquisition  made  by  the  forces  of  the  empire, 
however  great  her  share  may  have  been  in  the  danger 
or  exertion,  accrues  to  the  crown  of  Great-Britain.' — 

*  Ireland  (he  subjoined)  claims  no  sovereignty  in  any 
one  of  the  foreign  possessions  or  provinces  of  the  JBriiish 
empire.'— The  Irish  parliament  has  never  asserted  or 
conceived  the  right  of  legislating  for  any  of  the  con- 
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quests  of  the  king  of  England,  that  is  to  say,  of  the 
king  of  Ireland. — Ireland  has  planted  no  Irish  colo- 
nies, but  has  furnished  planters  to  all  those  of  Great- 
Britain.' — *  If  we  were  asked  to  define  (his  lordship 
farther  said)  or  at  least  to  describe  an  independent 
sovereignty,  should  we  err  much  by  saying,  it  is  a 
s  state  which  can  make  war  and  peace,  which  can  ac- 
quire dominion  by  conquest,  and  which  can  plant 
colonies  and  establish  foreign  settlements  ?  And  if  we 
would  describe  a  subordinate  and  dependent  country, 
could  we  do  it  better  than  by  saying,  it  is  a  country 
which  must  contribute  •  its  quota  to  all  the  wars  of  a 
neighbouring  kingdom,  must  incur  all  the  rlsques  of 
those  wars,  and  partake  in  all  their  disasters,  while  all 
tliat  is  acquired  by  its  success  falls,  like  the  lion's  share, 
to  that  country  with  which  it  claims  to  be  co-ordinate 
and  co-equal  ?* 

From  this  representation  it  would  sufficiently  appear, 
he  thought,  that  Ireland,  in  various  instances,  had  a 
very  small  share  of  the  dignity  of  independence.  But, 
after  the  union,  her  condition  would  be  very  different ; 
for  it  would  be  the  same  in  all  points  of  dignity  with 
that  of  Great-Britain.  An  union  which  would  place 
the  two  countries  on  a  footing  of  perfect  equality 
would  necessarily  improve  the  independence  and  dignity 
of  the  inferior,  which,  no  longer  subordinate,  would 
fully  participate  in  all  the  rights  of  sovereignty.  It  had 
been  said,  that  Ireland  would  be  annihilated  by  such  a 
measure  ;  but  this  would  not  be  the  case  ;  for,  though 
she  would' forego  her  individuality,  she  would  preserve 
her  existence  in  full  vigor,  and  be  *  identified  with  a 
larger  whole  ;'  and  a  new  scope  would  be  given  to  the 
pride,  a  more  extensive  field  opened  to  the  patriotism, 
pf  every  Hibernian, 

The 
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'The  objection  which  imputed  to  the  two  parliaments 
an  incompetency  for  the  adoption  of  th^  plan,  was 
discussed  with  prolixity,  if  not  with  complete  cogency 
of  argument.  To  obtain  a  distinct  and  substantive 
judgement  respecting  this,  question,  it  was  proper,  said 
the  noble  ispeaker,  that  it  should  be  uncomplicated  with 
any  other  consideration,  and  tried  in  a  case  of  admitted 
expediency.  He  would  therefore,  for  tlie  purpose  of 
argument,  assume  it  as  a  conceded  point,  that  the 
union  would  be  beneficial  to  both  countries ;  and  his 
adversary  in  this  case  must  assent  to  the  measure  as 
expedient,  denying  only  the  authority  of  parliament  to 
execute  it. 

He  then,  in  .strong  language  and  a  high  tooe,  as- 
serted tlie  amplitude  and  extent  of  parliamentary  au- 
thority. 

*  If  a  measure  be  expedient,  I  am  to  ask,  in  th^  first 
place,  why  may  it  not  be  executed  by  parliament  ? 
And,  in  the  next  place,  if  parliament  is  not  competent, 
where  shall  we  find  a  more  adequate  authority  ?  I  have 
for  me  the  general  rule  and  law  of  the  constitution, 
which  establishes  the  universal  authority  of  the  legisla- 
ture, and  defines  it  by  no  limits  or  qualification  that 
I  am  acquainted  with.  Whatever  the  whole  -nation 
could  do,  If  there  were  no  parliament,  is  within 
the  regular  and  fundamental  powers  of  parliament. 
This  is  admitted  to  be  the  general  rule  ;  and  here  I 
might. plant  my  foot,  at  least  until  the  exception  were 
specified,  and  the  principle  of  that  exception  establish- 
ed. Ttie  universality  of  parliamentary  power  has  been 
characterised  by  the  snong  and  emphatic  title  of  om- 
nipotence. And,  in  the  theory  of  bur  constitution, 
strong  and  emphatic  as  this  phrase  is,  it  is  not,  I  thuik, 
merely  a  bold  figure,  as  it  has  been  called  by  some 
s  4  writers 
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writers  on  our  government,  but  seems  to  be  literally  and 
correctly  descriptive  of  parliamentary  supremacy,  and 
of  the  unlimited  sovereignty  of  the  British  legislature. 

*  I  am  aware  of  the  r,eply  generally  made  to  this 
Sissertion  of  unlimited  power.  I  may  be  told,  that 
powers    unlimited  in  theory  are  yet    finite  and  con- 

>  trolled  in  practice,  and  that,  in  its  exercise,  the  most 
unbounded  authority  is  still  circumscribed,  at  least 
within  the  moral  boundaries  of  right  and  wrong.  I 
assent  to  this  restriction,  and  even  assert  it ;  but  what 
does  my  adversary  gain  by  this  concession  ?  Parliament 
ought  not  to  do  what  is  wrong,  atid  is  to  be  supposed 
incapable  of  doing  it.  In  this  sense,  the  power  of 
parliament  is  no  more  limited  than  the  Divine^  Omni- 
potence itself,  which  is  incapable  of  evil.  I  say  also 
of  parliament,  that  it  is  incapable  of  evil ;  and  I  say 

/  it  in  this  sens?,  that  what  parliament  does  is  not  to  be 
/  accounted  evil,  but  is  to  be  taken  and  acquiesced  in  as 

right.  Why  ?  it  will  be  said,  Is  not  parliament  com- 
posed of  men,  and  therefore  fallible?  Yes;  but  who 
must  judge  the  fallibility  of  parliament,  and  to  whom 
must  its  questionable  acts  be  submitted — if  it  be  not  to 
other  men,  yet  more  fallible  than  themselves  ?  For  I 
wish  to  know  where  men  are  to  be  found,  or  in  what 
forms  or  combinations  they  are  to   be  assembled,  to 

^  whom  such  a  superlative  authority  could  with  safety  be 

cpnfidedt 

*  The  more  we  turn  this  argument,  and  the  more 
carefully  it  is  viewed  on  all  its  sides  and  bearings,  the 
more  we  shall  be  satisfied,  that  the  only  security  we 
possess  for  every  thing  valuable  in  the  British  govern- 
pient — all  that  conduces  to  order  and  happiness — the 
vyhole  efficacy  of  our  constitution  towards  its  great  and 
beneficial  purposes — reside  in  this  single  principle,  of 

the 
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the  unlimited,  unqualified,  supremacy  of  parliament. 
There  is  no  appeal,  acknowleged  in  the  constitution, 
from  that  authority,  because  no  appellate  tribunal  can 
be  imagined,  habile  to  such  a  jurisdiction  ;  none  from 
which  the  wisdom  of  those  many  ages,  which  have 
brought  our  constitution  to  maturity  and  excellence, 
has  not  already  constituted  an  appeal,  final  and  conclu- 
sive in  all  cases  whatever,  to  that  very  parliament, 
from  which  you  would  again  appeal  back  to  them. 
Observe  the  vicious  circle  into  which  this  appeal  from 
the  parliament  to  the  people  must  lead  us.  The  people 
at  large  cannot  conveniently,  nor  safely  for  tliemselves, 
make  law,  or  administer  government.  The  constitu- 
tion of  parliament  has  therefore  been  framed,  as  afford- 
ing the  most  commodious  and  perfect  organ  of  law  and 
government,  and  the  best  and  most  secure  depositary  of 
the  sovereign  authority.  But  their  acts  must,  it  seems, 
be  questioned,  and  their  authority  superseded ,  by  that 
very  people  at  large,  whose  inability  and  unaptness 
have  given  occasion  to  the  institution,  of  parliament. 
The  speedy  resolution  of  the  argument  into  this  con- 
tradiction and  absurdity  is  manifest.' 

As  the  claim  of  unlimited  power  might  be  opposed 
by  the  counter-claim  of  a  right  to  resist  an  abuse  and 
perversion  of  authority,  however  legal  this  might  be, 
jthe  peremptory  assertor  of  the  former  claim  was  led  to 
consider  the  question  of  resistance.  This  he  termed 
*  one  of  those  mysteries,  the  acknowlegement  of  which 
is  much  connected  with  its  recluse  sanctity,  and  its 
being  withdrawn  from  daily  and  vulgar  contemplation, 
to  be  reserved  only  for  the  great  occasions  "which  are' 
worthy  to  draw  it  forth.'  It  ought  not,  in  his  opinion, 
to  be  too  closely  or  curiously  examined.  Stated  the- 
oretically, it  was  alA^ays  a  snare.     When  a  practical 
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instance  should  arise,  it  would  answer  for  itself.  Every 
case  of  this  kind  '  must  stand  as  it  were  upon  its  own 
iindividual  responsibility,  and  must  be  such  as  to  pro- 
vide for  itself,  without  the  aid  of  any  antecedent  prin- 
ciple, to  lean  upon/  Such  cases  must  'look  for  no 
support  from  law,'  being  all  in  direct  contradiction  to 
the  *  particular  constitution/  as  well  as  to  the  *  gene- 
ral principle  of  government/ 

Reverting  from  this  topic  to  the  question  of  com- 
petency, he  contended   for  the  aflBrraative  on  various 
grounds.     The   first   circumstance   observable   in   the 
union  being  an  extension  of  territory,    each  country 
being  augfliented   by  the  accession   of  the  other,  he 
supported  this  effect  of  the  measure  by  alleging,  that, 
as  the  same  power  was  committed  by  the  constitution 
to  an  authority  more  narrow  than  that  of  the  parlia- 
ment (the  prerogative  of  the  crown  alone),  the  legisla- 
ture had  certainly  a  right  to  exercise  it.     Though,  in 
the  next  place,  the  union  would  extend  the  parliament 
itself,  and  would,  thus  amount  to  an  alteration  in  the 
frame  and  condition  of  that  body,  he  still  deemed  the 
legislature  competent  to  this  act,  as  the  change  would 
be  consonant  with  the  general  spirit  and  genius  of  the 
constitution.     If  the  king  could  add  a  spacious  territory 
to  the  country  already  governed  by  parliament,  with- 
out giving  to  his  new  subjects  a  share  in  the  represen- 
tation, the  whole  legislature,  a  fortiori,  must  be  allowed 
to  be  competent  to  the  enactment  of  a  smaller  change 
in  a  mode  strictly  constitutional.     Even  if  the  change 
should  be  much  more  considerable,  so  as  deeply  to 
afifect  the  constitution    of  parliament,    yet,    as    being 
neither  more  nor  less  than  a.  law,  it  would  fall  within 
the  natural  province  of  our  regular  legislators.     The 
various  laws  for  limiting  the  duration  of  parliaments, 

for 
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for  regulating  elections,  for  altering  the  qualificatioa 
of  electors  or  elected,  for  disfranchising  offending  bo- 
roughs, and  communicating  their  franchises  to  stran- 
gers— that  is  to  Say,  for  example,  to  the  freeholders  of 
a  neighbouring  hundred — ^had  been  enacted  by  no  higher 
authority   than  that  of  parliament.     What    were  all 
these  and  other  proposals  of  reform,  but  laws  for  the    . 
alteration    or  the  subversion   of   the   constitution   of 
parliament  ?     *  To  me  (said  his  lordship)   they  have 
appeared  little  short  of  revolution,  incipient  revolution. 
Yet  I  have  never  heard  one  of  those  who,  with  similar 
views  of  these  projects,  have  been  better  qualified  than 
myself,  by  talents  and  weight  in  this  country,  to  op- 
pose them,  object  the  incompetence  of  parliament  to 
entertain  and  to  adopt  these  changes  in  its  own  constitu- 
tion, if  they  should  appear  expedient.' — He  added,  that 
an  alteration  of  the   established   religion,    which  had 
always  been  the  work  of  parliament,    was    another 
change,  and  a  most  fundamental  one  in  its  constitution, 
since  the  whole  parliamentary  franchise,  whether  elec- 
tive or  representative,  was  transferred  from  one  class 
and  description  of  the  people  to  another  ;  and  that  the 
laws  which  had  passed  for  altering  and  regulating  the 
succession  to  the  crown  bore  a  strong  analogy  to  the 
case  in  question,  amounting  indeed  to  a  total  change 
in  one  whole  branch  or  member  of  the  parliament. 
The  allegation  of  incompetency,  therefore,  could  not 
be  maintained  as  a  general  objection  ;  and  it  was  per- 
haps intended  to  refer  only  to  the  transcendent  inTport- 
ance  of  the  proposed  measure,  which  might  be  thought 
to  exceed  the  ordinary  capacities  intrusted  to  the  parlia- 
ment by  our  constitution.     But  the  point  of  superior 
moment  was  so  far  from  favoring  the  denial  of  com- 
petency, that  it  was  the  very  ground  on   which   the 

claim 
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claim   of  exclusive  parliamentary  cognisance   would 
most  firmly  rest. 

On  what  principle,  he  asked,  had  the  trust  of  le- 
gislation been  originally  committed  to  parliament  ?  Be- 
cause no  community  could  ever  exercise  a  democratic 
legislation  in  its  entire  and  theoretical  purity.  Even 
tmder  the  patriarchal  system,  the  most  ancient  and 
simple  of  all  constitutions,  the  legislative  authority 
was  possessed  by  fewer  individuals  than  the  whole 
even  of  the  small  populations  of  that  period.  In  large 
states,  still  less  could  it  be  supposed  that  all  the  inha- 
bitants could  legislate  for  themselves.  Applying  this 
remark  to  our  countrymen,  he  said, 

*  They  cannot  make  law  for  themselves  in  any 
democratic  form  of  constitution  :  they  are  not  provided 
or  acquainted  with  any  institution  which  should  enable 
them  to  perform  this  feat  of  self-legislation,  even  if 
they  were  desirous  of  attempting  it.  They  have  no 
comitia  \  no  assemblies  of  the  people  in  Hyde  Park,  or 
St.  Geotge's  Fields,  to  the  decrees  of  which  the  millions 
of  absent  Englishmen  owe»  or  choose  to  acknowlege, 
any  obedience.  And  there  being  a  physical  impossibility 
to  collect  their  voices  individually,  even  if  that  impos* 
sihility  were  not  the  w^eakest  objection  to  such  a  mode 
of  legislation,  there  is  an  established  organ  of  the  ge- 
neral will,  qualified  by  its  frame  and  constitution  to 
apply  the  collective  wisdom  of  the  nation  to  its  collec- 
tive interests,  and  to  administer  the  sovereign  power 
of  the  state  on  this  secure  and  solid  foundation.  The 
sovereignty  of  parliament,  thus  explained,  is  in  the 
end  no  mere  ;  it  is  neither  more  nor  less,  but  identically 
and  precisely  the  same  'with  the  sovereignty  of  the 
people  itself,  appearing  in  the  only  visible,  tangible,  or 
perceptible  form  in  which  it  can  be  recognised  in  this 

country, 
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country.  It  is,  then^  first,  on  the  vices  and  inabilities 
of  all  other  modes  by  which  the  voice  of  the  people 
can  be  expressed,  or  even  their  opinions  formed  agreeable 
to  their  general  and  collective  interests  ;  and  secondly, 
on  the  peculiar  and  approved  excellence  of  the  consti- 
tution which' we  enjoy,  that  the  sovereign  authority  of 
parliament  has  been  established.' 

Affecting  to  devise  some  better  mode  of  collecting  in 
a  popular  way  the  sense  of  the  nation  with  regard  to 
points  of  policy   or  law,    his    lordship   exercised  his 
pleasantry   on    meetings     *  convoked   by   anonymous 
hand-bills   in  the  fields  adjoining  to   this  metropolis, 
and  directed  by  orators  on  carts,  tubs,  or  other  moveable 
rostray^  on  the  *  fellow-feelings  of  such  a  legislature 
for   the  suffering    felons,    traitors,    or    mutineers,    ia 
Newgate  and  Cold-Bath  Fields,'  on  county  meetings 
at'  the  *  Georges  and  Angels,'  and  on  the  idea  of  ap- 
pealing from  the  parliament  to  the  *  magistrates  at 
quarter -sessions,  grand  juries  at  assises,  churchwardens 
and  overseers  of  the   poor  at  parish  vestries.'     The 
'  convivial    parliaments'    which  meet  at  taverns,  and 
carry  on  a  *  jovial  system  of  legislation,'  by  moving 
resolutions  in  the  form  of  toasts,  agreeing  to  them  in 
bumpers,  proposing  laws  in  stanzas  to  the  tune  of  a 
ballad,  and  passing  them  in  full  chorus,  were  also  the 
objects  of  his  jocularity  and  sarcasm. 

Concluding  that  such  assemblies  as  these  were  utterly 
incompetent  even  to  the  ordinary  business  of  legisla- 
tion, he  argued,  that^  in  cases  of  high  import,  they 
Svere  still  more  inadequate,  and  that  an  appeal  to  the 
people  on  the  present  question  was  much  less  to  be 
recommended  than  even  in  those  common  cases  in 
which  no  friend  of  the  constitution  would  think  it 
necessary  to  have  recourse  to  their  decision. 

The 
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The  point  of  competency  he  afterwards  considered 
as  it  stood  on  authority,  of  which,  he  said,  there  were 
two  sorts, — the  opinions  of  learned  and  eminent  men, 
and  precedent.  To  the  learning  of  various  corpora- 
tions in  Ireland,  of  the  freeholders  of  different  counties, 
and  of  some  barristers,  the  sentiments  of  the  chancel- 
lor of  that  realm,  and  of  the  chiefs  of  the  four  supreme 
courts  of  law,  might,  he  thought,  be  fairly  set  in  op- 
position. The  unequivocal  sense  of  the  Irish  house  of 
peers  might  also  be  mentioned  as  an  authority  of  some 
weight;  and  it  might  be  presumed,  that,  as  the  op- 
posers  of  the  union  in  the  other  house  did  not  venture 
to  involve  in  their  question  a  denial  of  the  competency 
of  parliament,  the  majority  did  not  consider  the  in- 
competency as  a  point  which  could  be  satisfactorily 
supported,  -  But  perhaps  the  single  authority  of  lord 
Somers  might  be  deemed  sufficient  to  decide  this  question 
in  favor  of  the  plenary  authority  of  parliament. 

The  precedents  to  which  he  referred  for  a  proof  of 
competency  were  the  union  of  Wales  with  England, 
and  that  of  Scotland.  In  each  case,  he  said,  parh'a- 
ment  alone  sanctioned  the  measure.  The  Revolucion 
was  not  exactly  such  a  precedent  as  lawyers  would 
term  a  c^se  in  point ;  but  he  did  not  think  that  the 
declaration  of  the  vacancy  of  the  throne  was  a  point  of 
less  note  or  value,  or  of  a  lower  rank  in  the  scale  of 
sovereign  functions,  than  either  of  the  former  unions, 
or  than  that  which  was  under  contemplation.  When 
a  dissolution  of  the  government  seemed  to  have  taken 
place,  on  the  abdication  of  James,  the  *  supposed  i 
dormant  title  of  the  people  to  administer  the  sovereignty 
in  their  own  persons,  so  far,  at  least,  as  regarded  the 
re-integration  of  the  deficient  and  truncated  govern- 
ment,'  might  have    been    expected,    if   ever,   to  be 

awakened 
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awakened  and  called  into  action.  But  the  whig  ad- 
visers of  the  prince  of  Orange  did  not  recommend  any 
application  to  the  people  at  large  in  a  new  or  anoma- 
lous form  :  they  only  proposed  such  means  as  approxi- 
mated to  the  regular  constitutional  authority,  when  an 
entire  conformity  with  it  was  impossible.  Every  thing 
was  then  settled  in  a  parliamentary  form,  without  the 
least  reference  to  any  unusual  organ  of  the  public 
mind.  These  instances  of  constitutional  whiggism, 
these  maxims  of  wholesome  liberty,  would,  he  trusted, 
be  preferred  by  his  rational  heareis  to  the  spurious 
philosophy,  the  sophisticated  abstractions,  which,  far 
from  lighting  them  to  the  temple  of  freedom,  would 
decoy  them  into  the  toils  of  wretchedness  and  slavery- 
Other  topics  would  have  been  discussed  by  lord 
Minto,  if  he  had  not  been  conscious  of  prolixity  in  the 
investigation  of  former  points.  Having  expressed  his 
gratitude  for  the  attention  of  the  peers  to  his  arguments 
in  support  of  the  expediency  of  the  measure  and  of 
the  competency  of  parliament  to  its  execution,  he  con- 
cluded with  praying  for  its  speedy  accomplishment. 

Lord  ^ORINGDON, appeared  to  some  disadvantage 
after  the  peers  had  heard  with  general  approbation  tl>e 
harangues  of  the  three  preceding  speakers :  but  he  sup- 
ported the  propriety,  policy,  equity,  and  liberality  of  the 
measure,  by  remarks  not  injudicious  ;  and  lord  Hay 
(earl  of  Kinnoul  in  Scotland)  argued  on  the  same  side. 
Indeed,  oiv  this  day,  no  speech  was  delivered  in  oppo- 
sition to  the  union,  though  a  protest  against  it  was 
signed  by  the  lords  Holland  and  King>  and  the  earl  of 
Thanet. 

The  address  being  voted,  a  conference  was  holdeii 
with  the  commons  on  the  following    day  ;    and  the 
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deputed  lords  then  proposed,  that  it  should  be  offered  to 
the  throne  as  the  joint  address  of  both  houses.  The 
commons'  readily  promised  to  take  this  point  into  con- 
sideration ;  and  of  their  almost  unanimous  assent  to  " 
the  proposal  of  the  peers  no  doubt  was  entertained 
by  the  public. 


CHAP. 
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CHAP.  VII. 

Renexoat  of  Debate  in  the  British,   and  also  in  the  Irish, 
House  qf  Commom.^— Suspension  of  the  Scheme, 

X  HE  commons  did  not  concur  in  the  address  to  the 
king  before  they  had  subjected  the  plan  of  union  to  « 
fresh  discussion.  Several  speakers  who  had  not  yet 
taken  any  other  part  in  the  question  than  that  of 
giving  a  filent  vote,  wished  to  address  the  house  on  the 
subject ;  and  some  of  those  who  had  already  spoken 
were  desirous  of  exhibiting  .their  opinions  in  a  new  or 
a  stronger  light. 

On  the  22d  of  April,  when  Mr.  Pitt  had  moved  that 
the  house  should  join  in  the  address  voted  by  the  peers, 
Mr.  Sylvester  Douglas  delivered  a  copious' (some 
would  say,  a  tedious)  harangue  in  favor  of  the  union. 
With  respect  to  the  point  of  competency,  he  argued, 
that,  if  parliament  did  not  possess  such  authority,  it 
could  not  be  exercised  by  any  body  or  description  of 
persons.  To  the  people  at  large  it  could  not  safely  be 
confided ;  and  electors  had  no  other  power  than  the 
mere  act  of  election.— In  the  settlement  of  1782,  he 
said,  there  was  nothing  which  could  preclude  the  pre- 
sent measure ;  for  it  was  obvious  that  one  parliament 
had  no  right  to  bind  another,  and,  in  the  nature  of 
thin^^  such  ia  body  must  always  have  the  power  of 
ordaining  whatever  might  promise  to  be  beneficial  to 
the  empire.  That  this  adjustment  had  greatly  promote^ 
the  trade  of  Ireland^  he  did  not  believe ;  for  it  pro* 
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;  gressivcly  .flourished  for  many  years  before  that  time** 
—That,  after  an  union^  there  would  be  no  parliamentr 
for  Ireland,  was  a  remark  which  he  would  not  admit  ta 
be  well-founded.  The  representatives  sent  from  that 
country  would  take  proper  care  of  its  interests,,  and 
the  British  members  would  pursue  the  same  object 
amidst  other  concerns.  A  native  of  Ireland  who  had 
been  chosen  a  member  of  the  parliament  of  Great- 
Britain  could  not  constitutionally  vote  otherwise  than 
as  an  Englishman  or  a  Scotchman ;  but,  if  an  union 
should  take  place,  be  might  fairly  vote  as  an  Irishman^ 
wishing  to  favor  his  native  land. — That  the  losses  and 
inconveniences  occasioned  by  the  abseiice  of  the  cpu* 
lent  would  be  aggravated  by  an  incorporation  of  the 
parliaments  was  another  objection  which  he  deemed 
invalid.  Scotland  had  not  experienced  such  an  effect ; 
and  there  was  less  reason  to  apprehend  that  Ireland 
would  suffer  by  it,--To  the  allegation  that  the  genera- 
lity of  the  Irish  disapproved  the  scheme,  he  did  not 
reply  by  an  absolute  denial  of  the  truth  of  the  asser- 
tion (though  he  said  that  almost  all  the  nobility,  and 
nineteen  twentieths  of  the  property  among  the  com- 
mons, favored  the  procedure),  h}Skt>  by  affirming,  that, 
if  it  were  true,  there  was  a  probability  of  a  change  <rf 
their  opinion,  and  that  those  who  were  convinced  of 
the  utility  of  the  measure  might  publicly  propose  and 
recommend  it  without  fear  of  just  censure.— Other  ob- 
jections to  the  scheme  were  ansv^ered  by  the  learned 
gentleman,  before 

Lord  Sheffield  rose  in  the  same  cause.  This 
speaker  hoped  that  ho  attempt  would  be  made  to  force 
an  union  upon  the  Irish,  but  that  it  might  be  left  to 
their  good  sense  to  accept  or  reject  it.  He  entered  into 
various  commercial  calculations  with  a  view  of  pro« 
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tooting  its  supcess^  and  contended  that  an  infusion  of 
British  capital  and  industry,  of  British  arts  and  ma- 
Dufactores^  would  meliorate  in  every  respect  the  condi<« 
tion  of  Ireland,  but  that  without  an  union  such  a  com- 
munication could  not  be  expected* 

Sir  Francis  Burdet  represented  Mr.  Pitt  as  a  very 
tmfit  minister  to  bring  this  measure  to  a  happy  conclu- 
sion ;  for  all  the  efforts  of  such  a  man,  he  thought, 
iwould  inflame  rather  than  heal  the  wounds  of  Ireland* 
On  one  groimd  he  Strongly  opposed  it.  On  the  intro- 
duction of  a  hundred  Irish  members  iilto  this  house, 
Accompanied  with  the  ministerial  policy  of  converting 
the  militia  of  each  country  into  a  standing  army,  fot 
the  pretended  defenoe  and  protection  of  die  other,  every 
hope  of  a  reform  of  abuses  or  redress  of  grievances 
would  vanish,  And  the  two  countries  would  be  drivcA 
to  the  exercise  of  reciprocal  oppreffion* 

Mr.  Buxton  vindicated  the  premier  from  the  cen* 
sures  thrown  out  by  the  baronet,  xvho,  among  other 
charges,  had  accused  the  minister  of  being  the  chief 
author  of  the  evils  and  calamities  of  Ireland.  Those 
mischiefs  and  miseries,  he  said,  could  alone  be  imputed 
to  the  pestilential  societies  of  whose  existence  sir 
Francis  could  not  be  ignorant.  He  added,  that,  if  the 
union  should  not  be  effected,  Ireland  would  in  all  pro- 
bability become  a  province  of  France  ;  or  (to  borrow 
more  exprcflive  language),  *  instead  of  being  fhaded  by 
the  British  oak,  it  would  be  poisoned  by  the  deleterious 
tree  of  French  liberty.* 

Mr.  Hawkins  Browne  and  major-general  Jl»oF- 
Tus  declared  themselves  friendly  to  an  union,  though 
the  former  was  doubtful  of  the  expediency  of  intro- 
ducing a  hundred  Irish  members  into  the  British  house 
-of  commons. 

T  z  Lieutenant- 
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Lieutenant-general  Fitzpatrick  thought  it  unne- 
cessary to  vote  the  address,  as  the  grounds  of  the  mea- 
sure were  aheady  before  the  public,  and  as  the  mi- 
nisters bad  disavowed  all  intention  of  prosecuting  the 
affair  during  the  prefent  indisposition  of  the  Irish  to 
the  n\easure;  and  he  added,  that  an  appeal  to  the 
crown  upon  the  difference  between  the  parliaments 
would  argue  a  want  of  delicaty,  and  might  be  pro- 
ductive of  fatal  discord  and  division.  With  regard  to 
the  chief  tie  now  subsisting  between  the  countries,  er- 
roneous opinions  seemed  to  him  to  be  entertained.  It 
was  not  merely  the  crown,  but  the  power  of  stopping 
Irish  acts  of  parliament  in  this  country,  which  constir 
tuted  the  great  bond  of  connexion.  This  had  been 
deemed  sufficient  by  him  and  many  others  io  1782  ; 
and  he  was  still  satisfied  with  the  arrangement* 

Mr.  Canning  considered  the  refusal  of  an  answer 
to  a  solemn  message  as  a  novel  mode  of  showing  respect 
to  the  crown,  and  did  not  regard  such  silence  as  more 
respectful  to  the  Irish  parliament.  The  royal  com- 
munication was  entitled  to  some  notice ;  and  it  was 
proper  that  a  party  which  wished  to  treat,  particu- 
larly that  which  was  superior  in  power,  and  had  a 
benefit  to  confer,  should  explicitly  state  the  nature  and 
the  terms  of  the  offer.  Such  ^n  explanation  could  not 
be  either  an  insult  or  a  disadvantage  ta  Ireland^  whatever 
might  be  the  event  of  the  negotiation.  It  was  said 
that  the  pursuit  was  hopeless,  and  that  perseverance 
would  be  absurd;  but  the  gentlemen  who  advised  a 
dereliction  of  this  measure  had  been  remarkably  for^ 
ward  in  urging  a  continuance  of  supplications  for 
peace,  when  success  was  equally  or  much  more  impro- 
bable. There  was  no  reason  to  despair  of  the  accom- 
plishment of  the  scheme.  A  more  mature  considera- 
tion 
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Hon  would,  he  thought,  ensure  to  it  with  the  whole 
legislature  of  Ireland  that  approbation  which  it 
bad  already  received  from  a  part.  It  was  absurd  to 
suppose,  as  some  of  its  adversaries  pretended,  that  it 
would  be  injurious  to  the  honor  or  independence  of 
Ireland.  Such  would  rather  be  the  effect  of  any  plan 
of  connexion  without  legislative  union.  One  of  the 
expedients  proposed  by  the  anti-unionists,  as  he  under- 
stood it,  was  a  settled  scale  of  proportional  contribution. 
This  proposal  he  condemned  as  much  more  degrading 
and  destructive  to  the  character  and  constitution  of  a 
bouse  of  commons  than  any  thing  which  would  result 
from  an  union.  He  then  asked,  how  the  valuable  right 
of  impeachment  could  be  exercised  by  an  Irish  parlia- 
ment against  the  king's  ministers  in  Great-Britain,  his 
proper  and  constitutional  advisers  in  the  affairs  of  Ire- 
land. In  another  point— the  power  of  limiting  or 
altering  the  succession  to  the  crown — Ireland  was  de- 
stitute of  that  power  which  Britain  enjoyed ;  and,  in- 
deed, the  perfect  equality  and  independence  which  the 
parliament  of  diat  kingdom  was  now  said  to  possess, 
and  would  resign  in  the  event  of  an  union,  did  not 
appear  to  him  to  exist.  On  the  other  hand,  by  assent- 
ing to  an  incorporation,  Ireland  would  obtain  various 
benefit,  political,  conunercial,  and  general,  and  would 
become  equilly  independent  with  Great^Britain. 

He  took  an  oppottunity  of  vindicating  bis  friend 
Mr.  Pitt  from  the  charge  of  having  kindled  the  rebel- 
lion, for  the  purpose  of  bringing  Ireland  more  com- 
pletely under  his  yoke.  He  attributed  the  commotions 
principally  to  the  influence  of  Jacobinical  doctrines,  and 
ridiculed  the  absurdity  of  ascribing  them  to  the  recall 
of  earl  Fitzwilliam,  or  to  the  machinations  and  the 
conduct  of  the  premier.  He  digressed  into  a  survey  of 
T  3  former 
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former  a4tnini$tratk)Q8  during  the  century,  rather  with 
a  ♦view  of  displaying  his  eloquence,  than  of  proving 
any  point  really  connected  with  th^  imfoediate  subject* 
He  concluded  with  remarks    more  apposite    to   the 
question.    Though  the  Irish  had  given  way  to  the 
quick  impulse  of  feeling,  it  did  not  follow,  he  said, 
&at  they  were  merely  creatures  of  passion.     He  was 
confident    that'  a   fair  appeal   to  their  understanding 
would  meet  with  proper  attention  ^  and^  as  the  address 
would  involve  such  an  appeal,  it  claimed  die  support 
of  the  houfiie.     He  admitted  that  no  union  but  that  of 
affection  could  be  lasting  or  advantageops :  but,  said 
he,    *  if  the  present  measure    shall  be   found  upon^ 
examination  to  offer  solid  and  permanent  advantages  to 
Ireland,  let  us  not  be  apprehensive  that  the  proposal 
pf  it  by  Great-Britain  can  long  be  construed  into  insult 
or  unkindness.    If  from  this  root  shall  spring  and  thrive 
the  peace,  the  prosperity^  the  happiness  of  Ireland,  the 
affections  of  the  Irish  people  will  grow  and  flourish 
with  them  :  they  will  be  engrafted  on  the  same  stock, 
and  confirmed  with  the  same  strength :  crefcfnt  illa^ 
crefcetts  amtfres  !  • 

After  some  observations  in  favor  of  the  settlement  of 
1782  from  lord  William  Russell,  and  renewed  objec- 
tions to  its  finality  from  Mr.  Pitt,  the  address  was 
adopted  by  the  commons ;  and,  on  the  26th,  the  sen- 
timents of  both  houses  on  the  subject  were  communi- 
cated in  due  form  to  his  majesty. 
-  Ob  a  recurrence  to  the  proceedings  in  Ireland,  we 
are  required  to  take  notice  of  a  debate  which  preceded 
the  presentation  of  the  British  address ;  for,  though  it 
was  not  the  intention  of  the  government  to  revive  the 
question  for  direct  discussion  in  the  same  session  in 
which  it  bad  been  so  ill  received  by  the  Hibernian 

commons. 
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commons,  yet,  as  a  bill  was  brought  forward  by 
the  anti-unionists  to  preclude  future  difference  between 
the  parliaments  of  die  two  realms  in  the  appoioc* 
mcnt  of  a  regent,  the  lord-lieutenant's  secretaty  would 
not  neglect  die  opportunity  of  referring  to  that  scheme 
which  he  regarded  as  the  only  remedy  for  the  grievances 
.of  his  country. 

When  Mr.  Fitzgerald  (on  the  i  ith  of  April)  ha4 
argued  in  support  of  this  bill,  lord  Castlereagh  op- 
posed it  as  a  dekisiye  measure,  which,  while  it  pre- 
Voided  to  obviate  the  ^ectf  left  the  cause  of  the  evil 
untouched,  and  would  not  prevent  the  disagreement  of 
two  independent  legislatures,  by  whose  opinions  the 
regent  must  be  influenced.  This  discordancy  and  other 
grievances,  he  affirmed,  arose  out  of  the  constitution 
of  the  year  1782 ;  and  the  sooner  that  agreement 
should  be  superseded  by  a  close  union,  the  better  would 
it  i>e  for  Ireland. 

Mr.  Foster,  the  speaker  of  the  house,  now  deli- 
vered his  sendments  at  considerable  length.  His  first 
aim  was  to  demonstrate  the  finality  of  the  setdement 
of  1782.  To  prove  this  point,  he  entered  into  a  prolix 
discussion,  die  greater  part  of  which  might  well  have 
been  spared.  He  pardcularised  the  parliamentary  pro- 
ceedings of  that  year,  from  the  delivery  of  the  king's  mes- 
sage, proposing  *  such  a  final  adjustment  as  might  give 
mutual  satisfaction  to  both  kingdoms,'  toihe  alleged  ac*- 
complishment  of  the  wishes  of  Ireland.  In  the  course; 
of  this  detail,  he  ceiasured  Mr.  Pitt's  observadons  on 
this  topic  as  imsatis&ctory  and  delusive,  and  ridiculed 
die  folly  of  those  courtiers  who  had  eagerly  dissemi-f 
nated  in  Ireland  the  speech  of  that  minister.  This  he 
termed  a  pakry  production,  and  declared  it  to  be  *  the 
~  merest  tissue  of  general  assertion  without  proof,  high-'* 
T  4  flowing 
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flowing  language  without  meaning,  and  assumptions 
witliout  argument,  that  he  ever  read/  He  contended, 
that  *  not  only  the  language  of  the  ministers  of  the 
time,  but  every  circumstance  of  the  proceedings, 
shewed  that  further  constitutional  measures  were  not  in 
contemplation.' 

We  may  here  observe,  that,  from  his  laborious  and 
imibute  endeavours  for  the  ascertainment  of  an  object  of 
no  real  moment,  the  speaker  seems  to  have  been  sen** 
sible  of  the  weakness  of  the  ground  on  which  he  stood* 
But,  whether  he  was  thus  conscious  or  not,  we  cannot 
compliment  him  on  the  success  of  his  argumentative 
eflForts. 

There  was  one  point  which  he  brought  forward  as 
*  a  new  and  incontrovertible  ground '  of  constitutional 
permanence  and  finality — namely,  that  modification  of 
Poynings*  law  which  secured  the  continuance  of  the 
connexion  between  the  kingdoms,  by  rendering  the 
great  seal  of  Britain  necessary  for  every  Irish  law, 
and  making  the  British  minister  responsible  to  the 
British  nation,  if  any  bill  tending  to  injure  the  empire 
or  to  separate  Ireland  from  it  should  receive  the  royal 
assent  in  the  western  realm.  This  regulation,  he  ar- 
gued, was  intended  to  secure  union  and  connexion  on 
a  firm,  lasting,  and  unalterable  basis. 

As  the  existing  constitution  conferred  benefits  which 
could  from  no  other  system  be  so  confidently  expected, 
he  saw  no  reason  for  a  change  or  a  subversion  of  it. 
Ireland  had  gradually  flourished  under  it ;  and  die 
rash  quackery  of  an  incorporative  union  would,  he 
feared,  obstruct  the  welfare  and  prosperity  "of  the 
country. 

For  opposing  such  an  union,  and  having  recom- 
niended  the  commercial  propositions  of  1785,  he  had 

been 
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been  accused  of  great  inconsistency.  But  he  denied 
that  any  remarks  which  he  then  offered  necessarily 
bound  him  to  jthe  support  of  the  present  scheme« 
Though  he  then  expressed  his  wish  for  the  establishment 
of  ^n  united  interest  in  commerce,  he  did  not  allege  the 
necessity  of  a  comjdete  conjunction  of  the  two  parlia« 
ments.  He  had  a£Ermed  that  things  could  not  remain 
as  theywere :  he  nowsaid,  that  they  had  not  remained 
as  they  were ;  for  ^  die  evil  of  commercial  jealousies 
acting  upon  the  laws  of  two  independent  legislatures^ 
had  been  remedied  by  the  good  sense  and  mutual  in- 
terest of  each  country,  from  time  to  time  passing  all 
laws  necessary  to  prevent  such  inconvenience/  He 
added,  that  not  an  atom  of  the  constitution  would  have 
been  surrendered  by  the  plan  of  1785,  but  that  the 
pew  system  would  lead  to  its  utter  annihilation. 

The  pretences  for  a  legislative  union  did  not  appear 
to  him  to  be  well  supported.  The  risque  of  a  disagree- 
ment on  the  subject  of  peace  or  war,  or  with  regard 
to  foreign  treaties^  would  not  justify  the  adoption  of  a 
measiire  so  unconstitutional.  The  sovereign  might 
make  war  or  peace,  or  contract  alliances,  without  con- 
sulting either  parliament ;  and  it  was  a  very  rare  case 
for  the  peers  or  the  commons  of  either  realm  to  oppose 
his  wishes,  or  declare  that  he  had  acted  improperly. 
Though  there  was  a  possibility  of  a  serious  didt^rence 
of  opinion  between  die  parliaments,  the  probability  of 
it  was  not  so  great  as  to  require  a  suiTender  of  the 
consdtution  for  th^  purpose  of  preventing  such  discor- 
dancy. The  case  of  regency  afforded  the  only  ap- 
parent foundation  of  alarm ;  but  the  bill  now  under 
(Consideration  would  remove  all  apprehensions  on  that 
^ad^  if  (he  act  of  annexion,  and  the  law  respecting  the 
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use  of  the  great  &eal  of  Britain,  had  not  ^wfficieo^ly 
obviated  the  danger. 

The  arguflients  adduced  for  an  union  <}^  the  two  le- 
gislatures were,  he  said,  equally  applicable  to  the  union 
of  the  two  houses  of  either  jarliamentw  These  might 
disagree,  and  ought,  by  parity  ^  reasoning,  to  be 
fiormed  into  one  assembly.  Where  would  then  be  our 
constitution?  It  would  yield  to  monarchical  or  repub- 
lican despotism.  The  balancing  principle  cot3c>posed 
the  chief  excellence  of  our  constitution;;  and  why- 
might  not  the  two  legislatures,  guarded  by  one  head, 
perform  national  and  imperial  functions  in  a  better 
and  more  efficacious  manner  than  a  combined  {Mir- 
Uament^  As  the  present  system  was  admiraUy  caku- 
hted  to  promote  political  welfare,  it  would  be  the 
height  of  imprudence  to  sacrifice  it  to  idle  specu*^ 
lation :  posterity  would  execrate  the  memory  of  those 
who  should  be  guilty  of  such  rashness,  and  who 
should  evince  so  little  i^gard  for  the  happiness  of  fu- 
ture ages« 

Mr*  Foster  then  took  a  review  of  the  trade  of  Ire- 
land, and  declared  his  opinion,  that  it  woAild  not  Bqu« 
rish  more  af^er.aa  union  than  under  a  reiident  parlia* 
ment.  It  was  already  in  a  thriving  state ;  it  enjoyed 
all  .desirable  freedom,  and  required  only  the  care  and 
attention  of  its  natural  protectors. 

On  the  subject  of  religion  he  was  not  so  diffuse  as  on 
other  topics,  scarcely  making  any  other  remark  than  that 
an  Irish  parliantient  might  adjust  ail  points  in  which  the 
protestants  or  catholics  were  concerned,  as  judiciously 
and  efiisctually  as  an  imperial  legislature.  He  did  not 
attempt  to  answer  die  argument  drawn  from  the  danger 
of  grantmg  to  the  catholics,  under  a  &epaisite  legislature^ 
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those  favors  'which  might  be  safely  conceded  after  the 
accomplishment  of  an  union. 

With  the  following  spirited  appeal,  he  closed  an  ha« 
nmgue  to  which  both  parties  listened  with  unusual  at* 
tendon,  and  which  drew  fropi  the  anti-unionists  enthu« 
Elastic  applause. 

*  W^e  I  to  address  the  catholics,  the  protestants, 
^nd  all  religions,  I  would  say,  your  country  is  in  dan* 
ger ;  a  desperate  attempt  is  on  foot  to  seduce  you  to 
surrender  the  independence  of  ypur  paiiiament.  Yoii 
are  all  natives  of  the  same  island,  interested  in  its  trade, 
its  prosperity,  its  freedom,  and  in  all  the  Uessings'of  a 
jglorious  and  happy  constitution-*— bound  by  every  tie  of 
diity  to  yourselves,  your  country,  and  your  posterity, 
to  preserve  it,  join  all  hands  and  hearts  together,  bring 
the  vessel  into  port,  forget  all  family  differences,  aU 
local  or  partial  jealousies,  and  save  Ireland,  save  your 
country.  Tell  the  bold  minister  who  wants  to  take 
aw^y  your  constitution,  that  he  shall  not  have  it,  that 
you  will  iiot  be  his  dupe ;  that  you  love  Britain  as 
a  brother,  but  you  will  be  his  brother,  not  his  dependent; 
and  that  you  will  not  degrade  yourselves  from  an  inde* 
pendent  kingdom  into  an  abject  colony. 

<  To  any  of  you  who  have  doubts  on  the  measure,  I 
would  say,  these  yery  doubts  call  on  you  to  vote  against 
it.  Dp  not  hazard  a  change  where  you  have  a  doubt, 
a  change  frorti  which  there  is  no  return — accept  it, 
you  have  it  for  better  for  worse,  you  never  can  untie 
the  knot — no  appeal,  no  parliament  left,  to  hear,  to 
argue,  or  to  speak  for  you  ;  and  if  the  step  you  take 
should  prove  wrong,  if  it  should  unfortunately  end  in 
the  nation's  calling  again  for  her  old  constitution,  and 
the  politics  of  thq^  British  cabinet  should  be  so  desperate 
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as  not  to  listen  to  that  call,  thipk  of  the  dreadfnl  conse- 
quences of  which  you  may  be  the  cause^  if  fatally  the 
shock  of  arms  should  follow.     Even  to  you  whose 
conviction  is  clear,  I  would   say,  if  the  majority  of 
your  countrymen  think  diflFerently  from  you,  if  even  a 
respectable  part  of  them  only  think  so,  do  not  rest  so 
confidently  on  your  own  judgements,  as  to  risque  a 
measure  which  you  cannot  undo ;  remember  then,  if 
the  direful  necessity  should  ever  arrive  to  make  it  expe- 
dient, you  may  embrace  it  when  you  please,  but,  if 
once  adopted,  it  is  irrecoverable.     Were  I  speaking  in 
another  assembly,  and  if  in  such  assembly  any  member 
sat  returned  for  a  borough,  where  the  wiflies  of  the 
electors  followed  the  vcnce  of  some  one  individual,  by 
\rhich  he  became  to  have  an  habitual  superiority,  and 
of  course  a.  strong  interest  in  its  preservation  (I  do  not 
say  such  a  case  exists  here,  though  it  might  not  be 
unparliamentary  to  suppose  it),  1  would  tell  him,  he  is 
a  trustee,  and,  without  positive  and  direct  desire,  he 
should  not  do  an  act  which  is  to  annihilate  the  interest 
he  is  intrusted  with.    No,  no — let  all  join  in  cherish- 
ing the  parliament — it  is  a  good  one,  and  has  done  its  . 
duty — it  has  proved  itself  competent  to  every  purpose 
ef  legislation,  to  procure  peace,  and  to  put  down  re- 
bellion.    Refuse  the  measure,  but  refuse  it  with  calm- 
ness and  dignity.    Let  not  the  offer  of  it  lessen  your 
attachment  or  weaken  your  affection  to  Britain ;  and 
prove  that  you  are,  and  wish  to  be  (as  the  duke  of 
Portland  told  you  that  you  were)  "  indissolubly  connected 
with  Great<-Brit^in,  one  in  unity  of  constitution  and 
unity  of  interest,"     But,  above  all,  revere  and  stea-? 
dily  preserve  that  constitution  which  was  confirmed  to 
you  undeihis  administration  in  1782^  and  which  has 
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given  you  wealthy  trade,  prosperity,  freedom,  and  inde- 
pendence.' 

Lord  Castlereagh,  though  he  was  willing  to 
acknowlege  the  superior  abilities  of  the  Speaker^  was 
not  convinced  of  the  impropriety  of  an  union  by  the 
arguments  or  statements  of  that  gentleman.    He  al- 
lowed that  the  adjustment  of  1782  was  final  as  to  the 
points  of  grievance  then  brought  forward  ;  but  he  con- 
tended, -that.  With  regard  to  other  questions  of  inter- 
course, of  pplicy,  or  of  reciprocal  benefit,  it  was  not  final 
in  its  nature,  and  it  had  been  proved  not  to  be  so  from 
its  consequences.     He  added,  that  the  principle  of  in- 
dependency was  a  very  inadequate  bond  of  connexion, 
and  that  the  two  kingdoms  were  much  more  united  by 
the  feelings   of  the   people  than  by  the  boasted  settle- 
ment.    Was  the  use  of  the  great  seal  of  England  a 
sufiicient  tie  ?    Would  it  allay  the  jealousy  of  the  Irish, 
or  destroy  that  distinctness  of  interest  on  which  the 
enemies  of  thie  empire  erected  their  hopes  of.  dividing 
the  islands  J  It  was  asserted  that  the  {settlement  had 
kept  the  country  in  peace  till  its  tranquillity  was  disturb- 
ed by  Mr.  Pitt's  rashness  in  introducing  the  question  of 
union.     But  this  was  not  a  just  remark;  for  it  was 
not  a  stale  of  peace  or  tranquillity  which  that  minister 
had  endeavoured  to  disturb,  but  a  state  of  misery  and 
distraction  to  which  he  was  ready  to  sacrifice  his  own 
peace  in  the  hope  of  finding  a  remedy.     Did  not  the 
Speaker  and  his  friends,  on  the  contrary,  pursue  a  line 
of  conduct  more  calculated  to  agitate  and  inflame  the  ' 
minds  of  the  people,  than  to  allay  heats  and  soften 
animosities  F—His  lordship  then  entered  intoa  justifica- 
'  tion  of  Mr.  Pitt's  remarks  on  the  inconsistency  of  Mr. 
Fpster*s  recent  opinions  with  his  former  sentiments. 

Commercial 
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Commercial  details  followed,  in  which  ,hi^  aim  waS  to 
prove  that  the  trade  of  Ireland  chiefly  depended  on 
Great-Britain  fpr  its  continuing  to  flourish,  and  that  the 
benefits  derr\''ed  by  the  former  country  would  be  most 
efFectually  ensured  and  perpetuated  by  an  union. 

Having  combated  the  Speaker's  assertions  with  regard 
to  commerce  and  other  topics,  his  lordship  lamented 
that  any  doubts  of  parliamentary  competency  had  been 
started.  That  principle  might,  he  said,  be  defined  to 
be  the  right  of  parliament  to  consult  in  every  case  the 
welfare  and  happiness  of  the  people  ;  and  no  man 
could  question  it  who  knew  or  valued  the  constitution. 
The  opposite  doctrine  was  pregnant  with  mischief,  and 
might,  if  it  should  be  encouraged,  be  applied  to  the 
most  seditious  purposes.  On  the  topic  of  religious 
divisions,  he  vindicated  the  jealousy  which  was  felt  by 
the  protestants,  adding,  that  a  more  liberal  system  of 
policy  might  be  pursued  after  an  union  with  full  se- 
curity. 

Mr.  George  Ponsonby  declared  his  concurrence 
with  Mr.  Foster  in  the  opinion  that  the  compact  of 
1782  had  completely  and  definitively  settled  the  consti- 
tutional connexion  between  the  kingdoms.  The  alle- 
gation of  its  want  of  finality,  and  of  an  intention  of 
the  ministry  at  that  time  to  frame  new  political  ar- 
rangements, he  considered  as  an  idle  pretence.  Another 
pretence  for  an  union,  he  said,  was  the  growth  of 
French  principles  in  this  kingdom  ;  but  what  charms 
did  the  measure  possess  to  banish  republican  senthnents 
and  faction  from  the  country  ?  Had  not  the  same 
principles  made  some  progress  in  England  and  In  Scot- 
land ?  If  union  had  not  stopped  the  progress  of  opinion 
in  Great-Britain,  why  should  it  be  expected  to  have 
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ihat  operation  in  Ireland  ?  A  third  pretente  was,  th« 
probabiHty  of  extinguishing  or  allaying  reh'gious  dissen- 
sion— a  founh,  the  better  regulation  of  tithes ;  but  s( 
separate  parliament  might  direct  its  wisdom  to  those 
purposes.  It  was  also  alleged  that  the  danger  of  a 
great  political  difference  between  the  parliaments  ren- 
dered an  incorporation  adviseable ;  but  this  apprehen- 
sion was  excited  by  mere  possibility,  and  ought  to 
yield  to  fact  and  experience. 

The  true  reasoii  which  induced  the  minister  to  pro- 
pose the  scheme  was,  said  Mr.  Ponsonby,  a  desire  of 
obtaining  a  complete  dominion   over  Ireland,  and  of 
drawing  as  much  money  as  he  could  from  that  king- 
dom, that  he  might  be  enabled  to  continue  a  contest 
which  Britain  could  no  longer  support  alone.     But  he 
hoped  that  the  spirit  of  the  Irish  would  not  suffer  such 
views  to  prevail,  and  that  the  members  of  the  house  of 
commons,  as  they  were  only  trustees,  would  not  dare  to 
surrender  the  rights  of  the  people  without  their  consent. 
When  the  bill  of  regency  was  again  discussed  on  the 
i8th  of  April,  occasional  references  were  made  to  the 
question  of  union,  and  strong  sentiments  expressed  both 
for  and  against  it.     The  majority  disapproving  the  bill 
as  an  inadequate  remedy  for  the  evils  of  parliamentary 
variance,  and  as  more  likely  to  promote  than  check 
dissension,  the  further  consideration  of  it  was  postponed 
jto  the  1st  of  August:  in  other  words,  it  was  lost  for 
the  session. 

,  Though  the  ministry  gained  the  advantage  on  this 
occasion,  it  was  not  deemed  prudent  to  risque  another 
discussion  of  the  subject,  while  the  peevishness  of  jea- 
lousy and  the  acrimony  of  resentment  were  yet  unal- 
•    layed.     It  was  therefore  resolved  that  the  full  develope- 
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Stent  6£  the  unpopular  scheme  should  be  defetred  tx^ 
the  next  session.  The  mollia  tempora  fandty  it.  was 
fondly  hoped,  might  then  occur;  and  a  respiiectacblo 
majority  might  be.  induced  to  sanction  the  imperiicl 
project. 
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intrigues  of  the  UnumisiS'^Opimons  of  the  People  on  th^ 
Subjedt,  in  both  Kirigdoms — Account  qf  various  Proceed" 
ingSf  with  occasional  Reflexions^ 

JL  ROM  the  time  whtn  these  debates  ocfcupred  to  the 
close  of  the  year,  the  history  of  the  union  may  be 
included  within  a  small  compass.  The  different  par- 
ties, indeed,  were  not  idle  during  that  interval ;  but 
theit  operations  do  not  require  ciricumstantial  notice. 
The  ministers  and  their  friends  exerted  all  the  arts  of 
persuasion  in  favor  of  the  scheme,  and  endeavoured  to 
promote  i^  by  intrigue^  or  enforce  it  by  intimidation. 
Emissaries  appeared  in  all  parts  of  Ireland,  recom- 
mending an  union  by  arguments  adapted  to  the  capa- 
cities of  their  hearers,  and  preparing  or  encouraging 
petitions  to  parliament  for  the  speedy  accomplishment 
bf  a  measure  pregnant  with  multifarious  blessings. 
They  were  sometimes  mortified  by  incredulity,  pro- 
voked by  clamor,  or  irritated  by  invective;  but  they 
Continued  their  course  with  confidence  and  spirit,  and 
gradually  iaugmented  the  number  of  the  unionists. 
The  opposite  pdrty  labored  with  equal  zeal,  perhaps 
\vith  more  indefatigable  diligence,  for  the  preservation 
of  parliamentary  distinctness  and  the  maintenance  of 
the  existing*  constitution* 

-  A  grear  part  of  the  Hibernian  community  dreaded 
the  approach  of  the  union  as  that  of  a  fiend  whose 
baleful  touch  wotild  annihilate  national  dignity  and  in>» 
d^endence,  crush  the  spirit  of  the  people,  blast  their 
V  rising 
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rising  prosperity,  and  leave  them  at  the  mercy  of  a 
haughty  and  ungenerous  neighbour.  Some  merely 
affected  to  view  it  in  that  odious  light,  v^hile  in  their 
minds  they  entertained  ideas  favorable  to  its  general 
merit  and  utility :  these  were  the  jacobins  and  mal- 
contents:, who  foresaw  that  it  would  obstru?:t  their 
sinister  and  seditious  aims.  Others  hailed  the  opening 
prospect  as  that  of  a  beneficent  luminary,  whose  cheer- 
-  ing  rays  would  dispel  the  mists  of  prejudice  and  ani- 
mosity, and,  rising  upon  a  nation  long  buried  as  it 
were  in  darkness,  would  diffuse  the  light  of  concord 
and  the  lustre  of  prosperity* 

la  Great«!l^itain  the  project  did  not  excite  an  extra- 
ordinary degree  of  attention  co:  interest.  .  So  many  re- 
markable incidents  and  momentous  changes  had  signa- 
lised the  years  which  had  succeeded  the  French  revolu- 
tlon,  that  this  great  transaction  seemed  to  be  regarded^ 
by  the  generality  of  the  people,  merely  as  a  common 
occurrence,  an  ordinary  act  of  legislation  or  politics. 
Many  individuals  considered  it  as  d  measure  that  pro- 
mised little  benefit,  and  threatened  little  inconvenience 
to  either  country.  Such  as  opposed  the  minister  from 
a  spirit  of  party,  rather  than  from  motives  of  patriotism, 
vilified  the  scheme  because  he  ^yas  bent  on  its  accom- 
plishment, and  would  not  allow  that  he  deserved  any 
praise,  even  if  the  measure  had  been  of  a  very  benefi,- 
cial  tendency,  for  having  planned,  or  adv\ised  it ;  for, 
they  said,  he  was  not  influenced  on  the,  occasion  by^ 
views  of  liberal  or  enlarged  policy,  but,  from  an  arbi- 
trary and  imperious  disposition,  sought  to  bring  Ircr 
land  more  completely  under  the  British  yojce,  and,  with 
>the  unfeeling  rapacity  of  a  modern  financier,  wished 
to  subject  her  with  greater  facility  to  a  regular  course 
of  parliamentary  extortion. .   Some  observers  of  pub"^ 
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lie  affairs  were  of  opinion,  that  considerable  advantages 
would  flow  from  the  scheme ;  that  it  would  promote 
the  prosperity  of  both  countries,  particularly  that  of 
Ireland  ;  that  it  would  render  the  empire  ftiore  defensible 
against  a  foreign  enemy,  as  ivell  as  more  secure  front 
the  machinations  of  domestic  foes  ;  that  it  wOuld  aug- 
ment the  resources  and  extend  the  power  of  the  aggre- 
gate kingdom.  They  were  not  so  sanguine,  however, 
as  to  conclude  that  all  its  good  effects  would  be  rapid 
or  immediate.  Others,  not  sufficierttty  reflecting  on  the 
state  of  Ireland,  imagined  that  her  evils  and  miseries 
would  quickly,  if  not  instailtly,  disappear,  and  that  het 
Wounds,  which  had  long  rankled  tinder  unskilful  treat- 
ment', would  soon  be  healed  by  the  judicious  applicsl* 
tions  and  fostering  care  of  Great-Britain, 

As  we  have  recorded  the  parliamentary  opinions  of 
the  flatesmen  and  orators  of  both  parties  on  this  subject j 
it  may  also  be  expected  that  we  should  take  some  notice 
of  the  declared  ■  sentiments  of  two  politicians  who  had 
seceded  fi'om  parliament.  One  of  the  gentlemen  to 
whom  we  allude  is  a  distingiiished  commoner,  whose 
eloquence  and  abilities  are  acknowleged  even  by  his 
most  rancorous  opponents,  but  whose  patriotism  and 
political  integrity  are  not  universally  or  even  generally 
allowed.  The  other  is  a  peer, who  has  acquired  some 
philosophical  and  scientific  reputation,  who  is  not  un- 
skilled in  finance,  and  is  by  no  means  a  contemptible 
speaker,  though  he  has  been  occasionally  overborne  by 
the  declamatory  talents  of  lord  Grenville.  He  is  vio* 
lent  in  his  politics,  and  eccentric  in  his  character,  but 
appears  to  be  equal  in  point  of  honesty  to  any  of  his 
advei'saries.  It  is  scarcely  necessary  to  add,  that  we 
are  speaking  of  Mr.  Fox  and  earl  Stanhope. 

The  former  of  these  politicians,  at  a  meeting  of  the. 
u  %  Whig 
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Whig  club,  inveighed  against  what  he  conceived  to  h€ 
the  ministerial  scheme  of  carrying  an  union  into  eiFect 
by  military  terror  and  martial  law.     This  he  called  a 
monstrous  proposition,  which  outraged  every  principle 
of  honor  and  every  feeling  of   humanity.     Such  a 
scheme  could  not  produce  real  harmony,  or  lead  to 
9olid  prosperity.     An  union,  to  be  complete  and  dura* 
ble,  ought  to  be  free  from  all  constraint,  not  an  act  of 
power  on  the  part  of  the  superior  state.    A  nominal 
union  would  not  add  to  the  strength  of  the  empire ;  or, 
if  it  should  hold  out  a  prospect  of  such  advantage,  the 
benefit  derivable  from  it  might  be  more  e£Fectually  ob- 
tained by  a  connexion  which  should  not  exclude  the 
independence  of  Ireland.     Mr.  Burke,  he  added,  enter- 
tained a  similar  opinion. 

The  language   of   earl  Stanhope  was,    as  usual, 
peremptory  and  vehement.     In  an  address  to  the  two 
nations,  he  stigmatised  the  union  as  *  one  of  the  most 
extraordinary  and  unconstitutional  measures  that  ever 
had  been  agitated  in  this  or  in  any  other  country  which 
had  any  pretence  to  term  itself  a  free  nation.*    He  said, 
that  the  measure  was  an  insult  even  to  those  men  in 
Ireland  who  had  supported  the  ministry,  and  an  unjust 
treatment  of  a  generous  and  warm-hearted  people.  All 
parties  in  that  country  ought,  as  one  man,  to  be  averse 
to  this  *  measure  of  national  niin  and  disfranchisement, 
of  national  degradation  and  contempt.'     To  shew  the 
danger  which  Ireland  might  incur  by  it,  he  stated  the 
^    poffibility  of  a  resolution  of  the  paHiament  sitting  at 
Westminster' to  send  a  large  body  of  foreign  mercena- 
ries to  be  pern^anently  kept  in  garrisoii  in  that  part  of 
the  empire.     What  means,  he  asked,  would  the  Irish 
have  to  dissuade  the  majority  from  such  a  vote ;  and, 
if  it  should  pass,  what  degree  of  freedom  would  they 

retain? 
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retain  ?  This,  we  may  observe,  is  a  very  improbable 
supposition  :  for  the  liberty  of  Britain  would  be  almost 
equally  endangered  by  the  effects  of  such  a  vote,  and 
a  community  of  interest  between  the  countries  woujd 
prevent  its  adoption. 

Regardless  of  the  spirit  of  opposition,  the  njinisters 
in  both  realms  pursued  their  object ;  and,  at  the  proro- 
gation of  each  parliament,  an  union  was  again  recom- 
mended in  strong  terms.     On  the   ist  of   June,  the 
viceroy  of  Ireland,  having  mentioned  the  address  of 
the  lords  and  commons  of    Great-Britain,    declared, 
that  his  majesty  would  *  receive  the  greatest  satisfaction 
in  witnessing  the  accomplishment  of  a  system,  which, 
by  allaying  the  unhappy  distractions  too  long  prevalent 
in  Ireland,  and  by  promoting  the  security,  wealth,  and 
commerce  of  his  respective  kingdoms,  must  afford  them 
at  all  times,  and  especially  in  the  present  moment,  the 
best  means  of  jointly  opposing  an  effectual  resistance 
to  the  destructive  projects  of  foreign  and  domestic  ene- 
mies ;'  adding,  in  his  own  name,  *  If  I  should  be  so 
fortunate  as  to  contribute. in  the  smallest  degree  to  the 
success  of  this  great  measure,  I  shall  think  the  labors 
and  anxieties  of  a  life  devoted  to  the  service  of  my 
country  amply  repaid,  and  shall  retire  with  the  consci- 
ous satisfaction,  that  I  have  had  some  share  in  averting 
from  his  majesty's  dominions  those  dangers  and  cala-* 
mities  which  have  overspread  so  large  d  portion  of  Eu- 
rope.'    The  active  zeal  evinced  by  the  marquis  in  this 
cause  precludes  all  doubt  of  the  sincerity  of  his  decla- 
rations. 

On  the  day  of  this  prorogation,  the  leaders  of  the 

anti-unionists  were  desirous  of  returning  an  answer  to 

the  communication   from  the  throne ;  but  they  were 

disappointed  of.  their  wish  by  what  was  termed  an 

u  3  *  ^ndcpcnt 
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*  indecent  precipitation,'  which  dich  not  allow  time 
even  for  the  ordinary  vote  of  thanks  to  the  speaker  of 
the  house  of  commons.  The  apology  was,  that  the 
resolutions  of  the  British  legislature  were  not  then  pro- 
posed to  the  Irish  parliament  for  immediate  adoption  or 
rejection,  but  with  a  view  of  preparing  the  two  houses 
for  a  particular  discussion  of  the  subject  whenever  his 
majesty  should  think  proper  to  call  their  attention  to  it, 

In  closing  the  session  ^t  Westminster  on  the  12th  of 
Jijly,  the  king,  after  expressing  his  joy  at  the  compa- 
ratively tranquil  state  of  Ireland,  observed,  that  the 
vltimate  security  of  that  country  could  alone  be  esta« 
blishcd  by  its  *  intimate  and  entire  union'  with  Great-r 
Britain.  *  The  sentiments  (he  continued  to  say)  ma- 
nifested by  numerous  and  respectable  descriptions  of  my 
Irish  subjects  justify  the  hope  that  the  accomplish- 
ment of  this  great  and  salutary  work  will  be  proved  tq 
be  as  much  the  joint  wish,  as  it  unquestionably  is  the 
common  interest  of  both  kingdoms.' 

The  Hibernian  realr^Hj  at  thjs  time  and  during  the 
remainder  of  the  year,  was  not  convulsed  with  rebel- 
lious commotions,  nor  was  it  in  a  state  of  perfect  tran- 
quillity.    The  presence  of  numerous  troops,  ready  tq 
act  with  decisive  vigor,  kept  the  mal-contents  iq  awe  5 
the  vigilance  of  the  yeomanry  tended  to  repress  disoi^  ' 
der ;  and  the  severities    of  martial  law,  co-operating  ^ 
with  the  process  of  regular  tribunals,  diffused  through 
the  realm  a  salutary   terror..    Insults,    outrages,  and 
depredations,  however,   still   prevailed;  inveten^te  ani-? 
mosities  continued  to  inflame  the  minds  of  the  people  j   ■. 
and  the  union  aggravated  the  bitterness  of  contest. 

Few  public  meetings  took  place  during  the  v^cess  of 
parliament,  perhaps  because  the  provincial  sheriffs, 
Wpre  studiously  than  before,  discountenanced  such  as* 

sepablies* 
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semblies.  But  the  zed  of  either  party  did  not  decline  ; 
and  the  efForts  of  each  were  exercised  in  private  meet- 
ings. In  this  race  for  popularity,  the  ministerialists 
were  so  far  successful,  as  to  procure  many  petitions  to 
parliament  for  the  accomplishment  of  the  union.  If 
we  may  believe  some  of  the  orators  of  opposition,  the 
meanest  artifices  were  practised  to  obtain  signatures  ; 
and  the  l6west  of  the  rabble  were  invited  to  subscribe 
their  names  or  affix  their  mark^.  On  the  other  hand, 
the  anti-unionists  are  accused  pf  having  had  recourse 
to  scandalous  misrepresentations,  and  of  having  abused 
tho  credulity  of  the  populace  by  shameless  impositions. 
Though  these  mutual  charges  are  unworthy  of  implicit 
credit,  we  have  reason  to  believe  that  both  parties  were 
guilty  of  some  deviations  from  the  strictness  of  truth, 
the  purity  of  honor,  and  the  precision  of  rectitude. 

No  certain,  account  have  we  seen  of  the  number  of 
petitions  to  parliament,  or  addresses  to  the  viceroy,  for 
or  against  the  union  ;  but  there  is  no  doubt  that  a  very 
considerable  majority  of  the  applicants  signified  a  dis- 
sent from  the  measure.  Petilions  of  the  latter  com- 
plexion would  have  been  more  numerous  than  they 
were,  had  not  the  whole  influence  of  the  court  been 
exerted  against  them,  particularly  in  a  progress  which" 
the  lord-lieutenant  made  through  many  counties  of  the 
realm  subjected  to  his  sway. 

That  the  union  was  promoted  by  pecuniary  grants, 
we  cannot  decisively  maintain ;  but,  that  it  was  for- 
warded by  promises  of  favor  and  patronage,  which 
constitute  one  species  of  corruption,  we  may  affirm 
without  the  hazard  of  well-founded  contradiction.  The 
dread  of  dismission  from  office  operated  upon  some 
minds ;  and  upon  others  the  power  of  the  army  may 
bavc  had  an  effect  favorable  to  the  views  of  the  court, 
u  4  though 
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though  It  does  not  seem  to  have  materially  checked  tho 
freedom  of  parliamentary  debate. 

While  the  grand  scheme  was  approaching  to  matu- 
rity, the  legislature  of  Great-Britain  re-assembled  on 
the  24th  of  September,  His  majesty  then  represented 
tke  experience  of  every  day  as  confirming  him  in  the 
persuasion,  that  *  signal  benefit  would  be  derived  to 
both  countries  from  that  important  measure ;'  and  he 
trusted  that  the  disposition  of  the  parliament  of  Ireland 
would  be  found  to  correspond  with  that  which  the  na- 
tional council  of  Britain  had  manifested  for  the  accom* 
plishment  of  the  scheme.  The  marquis  of  Bucking- 
ham, when  he  moved  the  address  of  thanks,  observed, 
that,  from  the  opportumties  of  accurate  judgement 
afforded  to  him  by  a  residence  in  Ireland  at  different 
periods,  and  from  the  'very  attentive,  consideration, 
which  he  had  bestowed  on  the  subject,  the  probable 
benefits  of  the  measure  struck  him  in  a  forcible  light. 
He  was  confident  that  the  happiest  effects  would  result 
from  it.  The  people  of  Ireland,  he  said,  had  long 
thought  themselves  injured  by  the  domineering  influence 
and  selfishness  of  Britain  ;  but  all  such  prejudices 
would  be  removed  by  an  union  ;  and  a  close  conjunc- 
tion of  interests,  with  the  prevalence  of  the- same  laws 
over  the  whole  empire,  TX^ould  establish  peace  and  tran- 
quillity, contentment  and  happiness. 

For  several  months  subsequent  to  this  period,  no 
Incidents  connected  with  our  subject  call  for  particular 
mention.  But,  in  proceeding  to  the  year  1800,  the 
exertions  of  the  marquis  of  Downshire  and  other  anti- 
unionists  demand  our  notice.  In  the  first  month  of 
that  year,  the  marquis,  the  earl  of  Gharlemont  (son  of 
the  peer*  who  commanded  the  volunteer  army  when 
Ireland  claimed  independence),  and  William  Brabazon 

Ponsonbyi 
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Ponsonby,  member  for  the  county  of  Kilkenny,  sent 
circular  letters  to  the  Irish  gentry  and  yeomanry,  to 
the  following  eflFect.  They  were  authorised,  they 
said,  by  a  nxunber  of  gentlemen  of  both  houses,  thirty** 
eight  of  whom  were  representatives  of  counties,  to 
intimate  their  opinion,  that  petitions  to  parliament, 
declaring  the  real  sense  of  the  freeholders  on  the  sub- 
ject of  a  legislative  union,  would  at  that  time  be  highly 
expedient;  and,  if  such  a  proceeding  should  meet  with 
the  appro{)ation  of  any  one  of  the  individuals  to  whom 
the  letters  were  addressed,  it  was  recommended  to  him 
to  use  his  influence  in  procuring  such  a  petition 
without  delay  from  his  county.  It  was  reported  that 
the  same  triumvirate,  or  some  other  enemies  to  the 
union,  had  opened  an  exchequer  for  the  purposes  of 
bribery  ;  but  of  this  allegation  no  proof  appeared. 

Strong  invectjve  has  been  lavished  op  the  conduct  of 
the  marquis  and  his  associates,  in  thus  endeavouring  to 
procure  petitions:  but,  on  a  candid  examination  of  the 
aflFair,  few,  except  the  servile  advocaites  of  all  the 
mgasures  of  a  court,  will  censure  those  gentlemen  wifh 
severity.  They  stated  their  opinions  without  pre^um-^ 
ing  to  command:  they  merely  requested  those  frcc- 
Jiolders  who  did  <iot  approve  the  union  to  declare  their 
3entiments  in  a  constitutional  mod^  to  the  great  council 
jpf  the  nation. 


CHAP, 
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CHAP.  IX. 

Debates  of  the  Irish  House  of  Commons  in  the  Year  1800. 

JliNCOURAGED  by  the  success  of  his  tour,  and 
by  the  efficacy  of  ministerial  intrigues,  the  marquis 
Cornwallis  prepared  to  meet,  the  parliament  of  Ireland 
with  confidence  and  alacrity.  But,  though  the  session 
was  opened  (on  the  15th  of  January,  1800)  with  a 
full  intention  of  renewing  the  recommendation  of  an 
union,  no  mention  was  made  of  it  in  his  speech.  The 
anti-unionists, ,  however,  resolved  to  accelerate  the  dis- 
cussion ;  and,  when  the  customary  address  of  thanks 
was  proposed  to  the  commons  by  lord  Loftus,  sir 
Laurence  Parsons  wished  to  take  the  sense  of  the 
house  on  the  subject. 

The  reason  which  prevented  the  advocates  of  the 
measure  from  bringing  it  forward  at  this  moment,  was 
obvious,  he  said,  to  every  member  ;  it  was  only  because 
the  ministerial  intrigues  «ind  machinations  were  not  yet^ 
ripe  or  complete.  Far  from  having  abandoned  the 
scheme,  the  court  had  used  means  which  would  render 
it,  if  it  should  be  carried  into  effect,  not  an  act  of  the 
parliament,  but  an  act  of  despotism.  *  It  matters  not,* 
said  the  baronet,  *  whether  you,  the  reprefentatives  of 
this  great  nation,  are  turned  out  of  that  door  by  the 
sword  of  the  army  or  the  gold  of  the  treasury — ^by  a 
Cromwell  or  by  a  secretary  :  in  either  case  the  treason 
against  the  constitution  is  the  same^— The  n^ioister  of 

the 
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file  crown  is  prostituting  the  prerogative  of  appointing 
to  places  in  order  to  pack  a  parliament.     A  string  of 
men    who   were    against  thje   union   are  to  go  out, 
that  a  string  of  men  who  are  for  it  may  come  in, 
•r-'Are  we  to  sit  fupinely  here  yntil  these  practices  are 
matured  ?    J^re  we  to  wait  while  the  serpent  is  col- 
lecting himself  in  his  coils,   only  to  spring  upon  us 
with  greater  violence  ?'    He  added,    that  the   British 
ministers,  by  attempting  the  union  at  this  time,  evi- 
dently intended  to  take  an  unfair  advantage  of  Ireland^ 
«  While  the  spirit  of  the  people  is  depressed  by  recent 
troubles — while  the  country  is  covered  with  armies  far 
.greater   than   ever  were   known    here  before— whil^ 
martial  law   prevails,    and   ^   formidable  inv^ion  is 
V  menaced: — in  short,  while  apprehensions  from  without 
and  from  within  preclude  all  free  exercise  of  the  pub« 
lie  mind  upon  this  fatal  project — they  hope  to  tramplci 
on  the  independence  of  Ireland.*— A  season  of  peace,, 
he  continued,  would  be  the  most  proper  for  the  discus- 
sion of  such  a  measure.     On  what  pretence  had  the 
British  prime  minister  postponed  that  scheme  of  parlia- 
mentary reform  for  which  he  was  formerly  so  eager  ? 
Because  a  time  of  war  and  disturbance  was  not  the 
most  opportune  for  the  introduction  of  a  great  change. 
Yet  this  very  statesman  was  now  bent  on  the  accom-n 
plishment  of  a  more  fundamental  change  in  the  consti- 
tutions of  both  countries  than  had  ever  before  been 
suggested,    regardless  of  the  unfitness   of   the    time, 
thinking  only  of  the  present  strength  of  one  state  and- 
jhe  accidental  weakness  of  the  other. 

It  was  only  in  consequence  of  the  late  rebellion,  say 
the  advocates  for  an  union,  and  in  compassion  to  Ire- 
land, as  a  cure  for  all  its  disorders,  that  the  measure 
^as.  proposed.     But  this,  in  the  baronet's  opinion,  was 

a  iiiere 
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a  mere  pretence.  The  idea  of  the  scheme  arose  from 
the  ambition  of  the  British  cabinet,  which,  regretting 
the  cession  of  independence  to  Ireland  in  1782,  at- 
tempted a  partial  recovery  of  its  authority  three  years 
afterwards^  and,  failing  on  that  occasion,  sought  to  re* 
cover  it  completely  by  an  union  ;  for,  that  ^uch  a  mea- 
sure was  in  contemplation  above  three  years  before 
the  rebellion  broke  out,  was  evident  from  a  letter  of 
the  duke  of  Portland  to  earl  Fitzwilliam,  though  it  was 
not  expressly  mentioned  in  that  epistle. 

The  Ijoss  of  what  the  Irish  obtained  in  1782  would 
not  be  tlie  only  ill  consequence  of  an  union.  They 
would  also  lose  ,what  they  enjoyed  before  that  year; 
for  their  parliament  itself  would  be  annihilated,  and 
every  veftige  of  their  constitution  destroyed.  To  pro- 
scribe a  parliament  which  had  performed  such  essen- 
tial services  for  the  country,  and  convert  the  realm  into 
a  mere  province  of  England,  wer^  acts  of  great  Injustice 
and  tyranny :  yet  these  would  be  the  effects  of  the 
ministerial  scheme.  The  obnoxious  parliament  might 
have  been  influenced  on  some  occasions  by  faction,  and 
at  other  times  might  have  been  too  subservient  to  the 
court :  but  might  not  similar  conduct  be  imputed  to 
that  of  Great-Britain  ?  It  might  then  be  argued  with 
equal  plausibility,  that  each  legislature  ought  to  ba ' 
abolished  for  its  delinquency* 

To  pretend  that  the  parliament  of  Ireland  was  un- 
qualified to  legislate  for  the  country,  was  an  unfoundelj 
defamation  of  the  national  character.  Such  a  stigma 
would  have  roused  the  indignant  feelings  of  the  Irish 
in  the  year  1782  ;  and  he  hoped  that  the  dignified  and 
lofty  spirit  with  which  they  were  then  animated  had  not 
now  forsaken  them,  but  that  they  would  repel  the  ca- 
lumny»  and  resist  the  arbitrary  views  of  its  author^. 
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'  It  might  be  said,  that,  though  first  England,  and 
afterwards  Great -Britain,  had  treated  Ireland  with  illi- 
berality  and  unkindness,  an  union  would  necessarily 
produce  a  change  favorable  to  the  latter*  But  he  could 
not  persuade  himself  that  its  commerce  would  ever  be 
so  safe  under  the  control  of  Britain  as  under  the  care 
of  its  own  parliament,  or  that,  though  it  would  be 
the  interest  of  that  country  to  promote  the  prosperity 
of  this,  greater  legard  or  attention  would  be  paid  by 
the  government  to  such  part  of  its  duty  than  by  other 
states  to  their  oppressed  dependencies.  Even  if  the 
articles  of  union  should  be  highly  beneficial  to  Ireland,' 
he  did  not  see  any  stronger  security  for  a  strict  ob- 
servance of  the  compact  than  had  existed  in  favor  of 
that  separate  parliament  which  the  British  ministers 
were  preparing  to  subvert. 

Ireland,  he  thought,  would  gain  nothing  by  an 
union,  but  might  lose  much  by  it.  Her  loss  by  absen- 
tees, on  a  moderate  computation,  would  be  nearly 
doubled.  The  country  would  be  more  liable  to  dis- 
order and  convulsion  from  the  absence  of  the  land- 
holders. These,  when  resident  on  their  estates,  might 
be  considered  as  the  binding-stones  of  society,  keep- 
ing by  their  strength  and  weight  all  the  parts  of  go- 
vernment firm  and  cbntpact ;  but,  if  they  should  be 
removed,  the  fabric  on  the  first  storm  might  fall  to  the 
ground.  The  loss  of  honor  and  dignity  might  also 
be  mentioned  among  the  privations  consequent  on  the 
scheme,  and  among  the  objections  which  a  true  Irish- 
man would  d6em  insurmountable. 

Sir  Laurence  concluded  his  speech  with  the  simpli- 
city of  a  country  gentleman  rather  than  with,  the  elo- 
quence of  a  parliamentary  orator. 

^  You  v\ram  to  piieserve  the  pe^e  ojy reland :  where 
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is  the  place  to  do  so  but  in  Ireland?  You  want  id 
preserve  the  connexion  of  this  country  with  England : 
where  is  the  place  to  do  so  but  in  this  country  ?  Sup* 
pose  any  man  of  plain  understanding  should  meet  your 
peers  and  your  hundred  members  on  the  road  to  Lon- 
don, and  ask  them,  "  What  are  you  going  there  for  ?'* 
and  you  should  anfwer,  "  to  preserve  the  peace  of  Ire- 
land," would  he  not  say^  "  Good  people,  go  back  to 
your  own  country ;  it  is  there  you  can  best  preserve 
its  peace  :  England  wants  you  not ;  but  Ireland  does." 

He  then  moved  an  amendment  to  the  address,  con- 
necting the  desire  of  a  continuance  of  British  con- 
nexion with  the  wish  for  the  preservation  of  an  inde- 
pendent resident  parliament.  ^ 

Lord  Castlereagh  spoke  contemptuously  of  the 
arguments  of  sir  Laurence,  which,  if  they  had  any 
meaning  at  all,  supported  the  absurd  proposition,  that 
at  all  times,  and  under  every  possible  circumstance,  a 
legislative  miion  with  Great-Britain  would  be  highly 
disadvantageous  to  Ireland.  That  the  real  effect  of  an 
incorporation  would  be  diametrically  opposite  to  what 
the  baronet  and  his  friends  apprehended,  his  lordship 
was  confidently  of  opinion.  The  silence  of  the  lord- 
lieutenant  on  the  subject  did  not  arise  from  any  convic- 
tion of  the  impolicy  of  prosecuting  the  scheme.  The 
question  had  been  withdrawn,  when  the  house  of 
commons  seemed  unwilling  to  entertain  it ;  but,  as  a 
great  majority  of  the  people  now  approved  the  mea- 
sure, and  as  there  was  reason  to  believe  that  many  of 
its  late  parliamentary  opponents  had  renounced  their 
ideas  of  its  demerits;  his  majesty's  counsellors  had 
resolved  to  give  it  a  new  chance  of  regular  investiga- 
tion. The  reason  of  its  being  unmentioned  in  the 
viceroy's  speech  wa^  merely  this — that  it  was  to'  be 
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made  a  subject  of  distinct  commnnfcation  to  parliament. 
As  the  question  claimed  a  full  discussion,  it  ought  not 
to  be  extinguished  by  anticipation.  The  respect  which 
the  house  owed  to  the  people,  as  well  as  to  the  king, 
required  the  investigation  of  a  subject  which  involved 
the  interests  and  safety  of  both  realms.  Nineteen  of 
the  most  considerable  counties  in  Ireland,  constituting 
above  five-sevenths  of  the  kingdom,  had  not  only 
expressed  a  wish  for  an  examination  of  the  offered 
terms,  but  had  explicitly  declared  their  strong  desire  of 
a  legislative  union.  As  the  amendment  tended  to  pre- 
clude such  inquiry,  he  trusted  that  the  good  sense  of 
the  house  would  reject  the  motion. 

Mr.  Latouche,  the  privy  counsellor,  recommended 
an  union  as  the  most  promising  remedy  for  the  disorders 
of  Ireland ;  but  it  was  reprobated  by  lord  Cole  as  a 
pernicious  measure,  promoted  by  improper  means ;  and 
Mr.  John  Claudius  Beresford  would  .only  consent 
to  it  in  case  of  the  invasion  and  occupancy  of  Ireland 
by  i  French  army ;  and  even  then,  he  said^  he  would 
insist  on  the  restoration  of  the  parliament,  in  the  event 
of  a  total  expulsion  of  the  enemy. 

Mr.  George  Ogle  again  declared  his  unwillingness  to 
surrender  the  Irish  constitution.  Mr.  Denis  Browne 
jpoke  against  the  amendment,  as  did  also  Mr.  Martin 
and  the  junior  Mr.  Bagwell. 

Mr.  Fitzgerald  advised  a  postponement  of  the 
discussion  till  the  agitations  and  troubles  of  the  realm 
should  subside.  He  called  upon  the  friends  of  union 
to  concur  in  the  amendment,  if  they  wished  that  the 
measure,  eventually  effected,  should  be  permanent ; 
and  he  called  upon  the  anti-unionists  to  vote  for  the 
baronet's  motion,  that  they  might  ward  off  the  deadly 
fclow  which  was  meditated  against  the  parliament  of 
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Ireland.     He  hoped  that  the  majority  oT  ihef  nfediWW 
fvould  not  extinguish  the  light  of  the  realm,  als  h& 
knew  not  where,    if  they  should  repent,  they  wouM 
find  <  the  Promethean  heat  which  could  that  light  relu- 
jnine.*    He  deprecated  the   loss  of  that  constitution 
under  tvhich  the  country  had  risen  from  a  toi^  state  to 
power  and  consequence,  and,  shaking  ofF  jealousy  and 
discontent,  had  contracted  a  strong  affection  for  <jreaN 
Britain.     If  he  could  persuade  himself  that  the  annlhi^ 
lation  of  the  parliament  was  necessary  to  preserve  the 
connexion  tvith  that  country,  and  to  united  both  more 
closely  in  prosperity  and  in  danger,  he  would  swallow  the 
draught  with  pleasure^  however  bitter  and  nauseous ;  butj 
as  he  was  ihipressed  with  a  contrary  conviction,  he  felt 
himself  bound  to  reject  the  offer,  though  such    onduct 
might  be  injtiriou^  to  his  imniediate  persond  interest.  He 
warned  the  minister  of  th^  danger  of  persistiilg  in  the 
scheme.     There  was  little  reason,  he  said,  to  expect 
that  a  population  of  four  millions,  still  on  the  increase, 
would  respect,  as  sacred,  a  compact  adjufted  in  the 
present  mode.     The  steps  pursued   on  the  occasion 
would  not  soon  be  forgotten.     lb  would  be  recollected 
that  the  Irish  were  desired  to  accept  the  proposal  it  a 
time  when  martial  law  was  in  full  force*     Future  ge- 
nerations would  hear  of  the  year  1782,  and  would  in- 
quire how  the  great  acquisition  of  that  time — a  freCj 
tesldent,  superintending  legislature — was   lost.     They 
might  be   induced  to   re-assert  that  and  other  clainwf  ' 
w^ien  Britain  might  not  be  in  a  compliant  disposition  j 
and  thence  might  arise  great  discord  and  dangerous 
confusion. 

Mr.O*HARA  lamented  the  effects  which  the  union 
would  have  in  point  of  trade  and  revenue ;  stating, 
lliat,  instead  of  an  annual   balance  of  600,000/.  in 
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favor  of  Ireland,  there  would  then  be  a  balance  of 
900,000/.  against  her. 

Mr.  George  Ponsonby  paid  ironical  compliments 
to  lord  Castlereagh  for  the  motives  which  influenced 
hidi  to  a  short  postponement  of  discussion,  and  then 
ridiculed  some  strictures  which  that  speaker  had  made 
on  the  dissimilar  characters  and  principles  of  the  anti*- 
unionists.  *  It  is  indeed  very  cruel/  he  said,  '  that  a 
motley  opposition  should  impede  the  wishes  of  the  mi- 
nister ;  it  is  very  cruel  that  some  who  have  approved  and 
sonie  who  have  opposed  parliamentary  reform  should 
resist  a  measure  which  will  leave  them  no  parliament 
at  all ;  it  is  very  cruel  that  those  who  have  submitted 
plans  of  emancipation  to  traitors  should  agree  in  op- 
posing a*?  union  ;  it  is  a  most  sad  and  deplorable  thing, 
that  those  whc  may  have  differed  in  speculative  im- 
provement of  the  constitution  should  agree  in  repro- 
bating its  total  destruction ;  and  still  more  sad,  because 
the  very  circumstance  of  a  motley  opposition  shows, 
that  the  smallest  presumption  in  favor  of  an  union 
cannot  be  deduced  from  it. — How  ingeniously  and  lo- 
gically the  noble  lord  argues !  "  A  legislative  union, 
gentlemen,  is  1  most  excellent  thing,  for  yonder  stands 
a  man  who  has  supported  parliamentary  reform ;  an 
union  is  an  excellent  thing,  for  yonder  is  a  man  who 
proposed  to  divide  the  country  into  French  departments ; 
this  union  is  a  most  powerful  remedy  for  all  your  evils, 
for  yonder  sits  an  honorable  gentleman  who  would 
have  emancipated  the  catholics  of  Ireland  !",  These,  it 
must  be  allowed,  are  very  conclusive  arguments  why 
you  should  relinquish  that  parliament  which  alone  can 
secure  the  liberties  bfthe  people  !' 

The  minister  affected  to  apprehend,  that,  if  the  par- 
liament should  not'  be  destroyed,  a  set  of  innovators 
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might  take  an  opportunity  of  bringing  forward  demor 
cratic  plans  of  reform.  Mr.  Pohsqnby  said,  he  could 
not  satisfijctorily  divine  what  the  future  state  of  Ireland 
might  be.  *  I  will  not  look  into  the  regions  of  futurity 
for  remote,  shadowy,  and  possible  evils,  but  I  will 
look  at  the  calamitous  and  terrible  evil  with  which  ou;r 
country  is  now  threatened,  and  I  will  tell  thmoble  lord 
that  the  accumulation  of  ages  and  the  extensive  rangis 
of  possibility  cannot  furnish  a  more  heavy  affliction  or 
a  more  complete  and  irreparable  destruction  to  this 
country  than  his  plan  of  union.  He  advises  yop  to 
knock  your  aged  parliament  on: the  head,  lest  it  should 
be  at  any  time  influenced  by  a  dotipg  afFectiou  towar|cJs 
the  people  of  Ireland — to  4estroy  your  representation 
altogether,  lest  it  should  undqgo  any  change  in  favor 
of  the  catholic  claims — to  destroy  the  parliament  be- 
cause it  affords  an  opportunity  ^o  evil-minded.  me?i 
to  execute  mischief  under  cover  of  the  freedom  of  de- 
bate !' 

To  say  that  a  parliament  should  no  longer  exist  be- 
cause some  of  its  members  had  not  acted  with  conti- 
nued prudence  and  consummate  wisdom,  would  be  as 
unreasonable  as  to  say  to  a  maa,who  had  acted  wjth 
indiscretion,  that  he  should  cease  to  live.  Did  any 
man,  because  the  commons  had  voted  the  abolition  qf 
the  monarchy  and  the  house  of  peers,  propose  at  the 
Restoration  that  the  representatives  of  the  people  should 
no  longer  form  a  part  -of  the  legislature?  When 
James  II.  had  lost  his  crown  l)y  the  abuse  of  his  pre- 
rogative, did  it  occur  to  the  wildest  man  in  th©  p^rlia-. 
ment  of  England  to  propose  the  extinction  of  the  mon- 
archical part  of  the  constitution  ?  Government  ought 
to  endeavour  to  make  the  parliament  wiser  and  better, 
not  to  seek  its  destruction  on  pretence  of  its  errors  or 
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misfortunes.  But,  notwithstanding  all  its  efforts,  *  I 
firmly  believe  (said  the  eloquent  barrister)  that  the  gen- 
demicn  of  this  house  will  n^ver  consent  to  yield  them- 
selv;es  up.  to  the  minister.  I  am  satisfied  that  the  people 
of  Ireland  wiU  never  <;:onsent  to  the  annihilation  of 
their  parliament. — If  ever  this  assembly  should  consent 
to  its  own  immolation — if  ever  the  nxembers  of  the 
Irish  house  of  commons  should  assent  to  an  act  for 
turning  themselves  out  of  doors— ^  hope  shall  not  quit 
me,  until  the  last  man  slxall  have, passed  the  door 
which  tbe  minister  would  close  upon  our  liberties. 
When  they  shall  approach  that  dopr,  jf  they  but  cast 
a  look  behind: — if  they  but  view  that  chair,  where  in- 
tegrity now.  sits  enthroned — if  their  eyes  but  linger 
on  that  floor,  where  patriot  eloquence  has  been  poured 
forth,  for  their  country — if  they  but  recollect  the  strug- 
gles of  honorable  legislation  which  these  walls  have 
witnessed — tl;iey  will  stop  before  they  take  the  last 
irretrievable  step;  they  will  cling  to  this  house,  the 
temple  of  their  honor,  and  will  say  to  the  minister, 
•'  You  have  taken  an  unjust  advantage  of  our  confi- 
dence, to  desire  us  to  ruin  our  country ;  you  have 
taken  a  most  ungenerous  advantage  of  the  state  of  that 
CQuntry,  to  seduce  its  parliament  to  annihilate  itself  and 
the  liberties  of  its  constituents ;  but  we  will  show  you 
that  you  have  deceived  yourself  in  the  calculation  of 
our  baseness — ^we.will  show  you  that  we  represent  an 
honest,  brave,  and  generous  people,  and  are  worthy  to 
represent  .them — we  will  not  flatter,  but  we  will  serve 
them,  and  establish  an  i^terjsal  claim  to  their  gratitude 
and  to  the  gratitude  of  posterity."  This  I  will  sup- 
pose to  be  the  influence  of  feeling,  the  triumph  of 
nature  and  of  honor  ;  and,  until  I  shall  see  the  last  man 
out  of  these  dpors,  and  they  shall  be  shut  upon  him 
X  2  for 
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for  ever,  I  will  not  believe  that  those  who  have  lived 
with  such  honor  will  die  with  such  disgrace.' 

The  Attorney-General  entered  into*  a  history 
df  the  progress  of  faction  in  Ireland,  and  amused  him* 
self  with  invectives  against  the  leaders  of  opposition^ 
rather  than  with  an  argumentative  or  declamatory  re- 
commendation of  an  union. 

Mr.  BusHE  censured  the  last  speaker  for  his  endea- 
vours to  identify  anti-unionism  with  disaffection  to  the 
sovereign.  He  then  animadverted  on  that  mixture  of 
.  presumption  and  meanness  which  appeared  in  the  con- 
duct of  the  secretary,  who  avowed  in  his  own  harangue 
an  intention  of  renewing  his  attack  on  the  constitution^ 
which  he  had  forborne  to  state  in  the  speech  prepared 
for  the  vice-roy.  He  condemned  the  ministerial  ap- 
peals from  the  parliament  to  the  rabble,  and  the  stu- 
dious exercise  of  undue  influence  to  control  the  free- 
dom of  the  legislature.  He  execrated  the  proposal  of 
union  as  a  revival  of  the  odious  and  absurd  title  of 
conquest,  a  denial  of  the  rights  of  nature  to  a  deserv- 
ing people,  an  insult  to  the  dignity  and  an  invasion  of 
the  independence  of  a  respectable  kingdom.  He  cau- 
tioned the  ministry  against  propounding  the  dangerous 
doctrine  of  the  incompatibility  of  British  connexion 
with  Hibernian  independence — a,  doctrine  which  would 
paralyse  the  loyalty  of  the  Irish,  and  shake  the  first 
and  best  principles  of  politics  in  the  island  to  their 
foundations.  He  exposed  the  injustice  with  which 
Ireland  had  long  been  treated  by  Great-Britain,  and 
affirmed  that  all  the  concessions  of  the  latter  had  been 
wrung  from  her  like  drops  of  her  heart's  blood.  He 
could  not  hear  without  indignation  of  the  proposed 
surrender  of  a  separate  parliament,  which  had  pro- 
cured for  its  country  the  greatest  advantages,  to  the 
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yoke  of  a  nation  which  had  systematically  oppressed 
that  country.  He  could  not  think  without  horror  of 
the  provincial  despotism  which  would  succeed  the 
present  government  of  Ireland ;  and  he  exhorted  Britain 
to  beware  of  the  formidable  precedent  of  uncontrolled 
power  holding  five  millions  of  people  in  chains.  He 
ridiculed  the  various  pretences  for  the  measure,  as  ill- 
founded  and  absurd  ;  asserted  the  full  sufficiency  and 
superior  qualifications  of  the  Irish  parliament  for  every 
purpose  of  just  and  equitable  government ;  and  con- 
cluded a  course  of  animated  declamation  with  an  appeal 
to  the  spirit  of  1782  and  to  the  protecting  care  of  Pro- 
vidence for  the  preservation  of  his  country. 

When  Mr.  Prendergast  had  spoken  in  favor  of  an 
union,  Mr.  J.  M.  O'Donel  declared  that  he  opposed  it 
because  he  considered  it  as  ruinous  and  disgraceful,  be- 
cause he  knew  the  foul  m^ns  which  had  been  practised 
to  carry  it  into  effect,  and  because  he  did  not  conceive 
that  the  parliament  had  a  right  to  facrifice  the  constitu- 
tion of  the  country  *. 

Mr.  Osborne  represented  the  inefficacy  of  the  set- 
tlement of  1782,  and  the  risque  of  separation,  as  strong 
grounds  for  a  legislative  union ;  and  he  therefore  hoped 
that  the  house,  instead  of  agreeing  to  the  amend- 
ment, would  candidly  and  patiently  discuss  the  grand 
question. 

After  a  speech  from  Mr.  Hardy  against  the  union, 
Mr.  Arthur  Moore,  with  a  greater  display  of 
eloquence,  harangued  the  house  on  the  same  side. 
He  condemned  the  ministerial  practices  of  corruption 
and  intimidation,  the  ^  wicked  and  unconstitutional 
means'  to  which  the  government  had  resorted,  '  in 

*  This  anti-unionist  was  lately  (Sept.  24,  1801)  killed  in  a  duel  with 
Mr.  Denis  Bingham,  whose  opponent  in  a  parliamentary  election  he 
cogaged  to  support. 
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order  to  knpose  upon  the  country,  destroy  t-he  par- 
liament, and  overturn  the  •  constitution.'  He  pro- 
ceeded to  stated  in  the  following  terms,  Bfs  opinion 
of  the  inadequacy  of  the  measure  to  its  specified  ob- 
jects. *  Will  Such  a  nation  as  this  be  tontented  with- 
out a  resident  parliament,  without  a  just  representation 
in  the  united  senate,  without  its  liberty— with  increased' 
burthens,  and  decreased  ability  to  bear  them — with 
diminished  population,  and  amplified  sources  of  dis- 
content— with  a  deserted  capital  artd  an  uninhabited 
country  ?  Will  this  order  of  things  bring  us  internal 
quiet  ?  Yes — the  quiet  of  enforced  submission,  the 
repose  of  slavery,  the  tranquillity  of  death,  the  peace 
of  the  grave.'-^He  added,  that. the  scheme  would  be 
'  destructive  of  that  constitution  whidi  is  the  birth-iight 
of  the  Irish  people,  subversive  of  th'at  popular  balance  - 
of  the  English  government  ^hich  is  the  security  of 
British  liberty  ;  thdt  it  would  *  destroy  one  parliament, 
but  to  corrupt  the  other;'  that  Ireland  *  would  be 
gOvelHied  by  the  sword,  and  England  would  become  the 
victijafi  of  her  own  usurpation.'. — He  concluded  with  a 
Violent  tirade,  which,  in  the  cool  moments  of  reflexion, 
might  appear  even  to  himself  absurdly  hyperbolical. 
*  If  the  measure  should  be  carried  under  all  the  circum- 
stances which  I  have  stated,  it  will  be  a  robbery,  and 
not  a  treaty — an  act  of  constraint  and  violence,  not  of 
compact  and  volition — a  conquest,  not  an  union.  An  . 
union  formed  upon  such  principles,  and  accomplished 
by  such  means,  policy  never  can  require,  justice  never 
can  sanctify,  wisdom  never  can  approve,  patriotism 
never  can  reconcile,  time  never  can  cement,  and  force 
never  can  establish.  It  may  be  an  union  for  a  few 
days,  "a  few  months,  perhaps  for  a  few  years ;  but  it 
will  be  followed  by  ages  of  ill  Wood,  generations  of 
hostility,  centuries  of  contest  and  desolation,  and  misery 

to 
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to  this  island  to  all  eternity.  It  will  be  an  union 
founded  on  the  violation  of  public  faith,  erected  on 
national  degradation,  equally  subversive  of  the  moral, 
physical,  and  political  fitness  of  things,  and  equally 
odious  and  abominable  in  the  sight  of  God  and  man.' 

Sir  John  Parnell  said,  that  he  would  support  the 
amendment  for  the  purpose  of  preventing  those  disturb- 
ances and  that  separation  from  Great-Britain  which 
some  of  the  courtiers  had  acciised  the  anti-unionists  of 
promoting.  He  considered  the  settlement  of  1782  as 
finally  obligatory,  both  in  point  of  policy  and  good 
faith  ;  and  he  trusted  to  the  spirit  of  the  house,  and  to 
the  justice  of  Britain,  for  the  abandonment  of  a  scheme 
which  threatened  injury  or  ruin  to  the  prosperity,  the 
connexion,  and  the  constitutions  of  the  two  countries. 

Sir  John  Blaquiere  seemed  disposed  to  recom- 
mend ati  union  chiefly  for  the  convenience  of  Great- 
Britain,  which  was  now  obliged,  by  the  distractions 
and  divisions  of  Ireland,  to  employ,  for  the  internal 
safety  of  the  sister  realm,  a  force  that  might  be  more 
beneficially  used  in'  support  of  the  general  interests  of 
the  empire. 

Dr.  Browne  spoke  indecisively  on  the  subject, 
though  he' was  more  inclined  to  an  union  than  he  had 
been  in  the  preceding  session,  because  he  thought  it 
more  necessary* 

Mr.  Plunket  represented  the  wealth,  power,  and 
dignity  of  Britain,  as  irresistible  arguments  against  an 
union ;  for,  if  that  country  had  become  great,  pros- 
perous, and  happy,  by  a  free  constitution,  and  by  the 
protection  of  a  domestic  superintending  parliament, 
Ireland,  being  in  possession  of  the  same  advantages, 
had  the  means  of  flourishing  without  an  inicorp6ration 
'sViih  the  neighbouring  realm.     He  deemed  the  example 
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of  Britain,  in  this  respect,  more  persuasive  and  more 
disinterested  than  her  advice.  He  prefeiTed  the  existing 
alliance  between  the  kingdoms-T-connccted  as  they 
were  by  the  unity  of  the  executive  power,  identity  of 
interest,  and  similarity  of  constitution- — to  the  unneces- 
sary consolidation  of  the  two  legislatures.  He  spoke 
of  the  compact  of  1782  as  precluding  the  present 
offer ;  opposed  the  violation  of  it  as  an  act  of  gross 
perfidy  ;  and  put  this  question  to  the  British  govern- 
ment ;  *  If  that  treaty  is  not  binding  on  you  whilst  we 
are  alive  and  strong  and  able  to  support  our  mutua^ 
pretensions,  will  this  treaty  of  1800  be  binding  when 
we  are  extinct  by  the  terms  of  it,  and  you  alone  sur- 
vive to  expound  and  to  enforce  it  ?'  He  traced  the  pro- 
ceedings of  the  government  from  the  first  mention  of 
the  scheme,  lavishing  his  censures  both  upon  the  mea- 
sure and  the  means  ;  and  earnestly  exhorted  the  mi- 
nistry not  to  *  offer  violence  to  the  settled  principles  or 
shake  the  settled  loyalty  of  the  country/ 

The  Prime  Serjeant  took  notice  of  the  arts 
which  had  been  practised  by  the  <  anti-union  faction,' 
to  delude  and  inflame  the  people.  He  accused  the 
.  leaders  of  that  party  of  having  resorted  to  the  usual 
auxiliaries  of  a  bad  cause — ^virulence,  misrepresenta- 
tion, clamor,  and  sedition.  He  then  appealed  to  the 
well-meaning  and  *  highly-respectable  gentlemen  who 
had  opposed  the  union  from  a  sincere  opinion  of  its 
impolicy,'  whether  it  was  just  or  candid  to  co-operate 
with  the  faction  in  preventing  a  cool  discussion  of  the 
measure.  As  a  great  proportion  of  the  kingdom  had 
declared  in  its  favor,  he  thought  it  the  duty  of  the 
representatives  of  the  people  to  give  it  a  fair  investi- 
gation. 

Mr.  Barrington,  by  serious  reflexion,  was  con- 
firmed 
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firmed  in  his  opinion  that  a  revoliitfipnaty  measure 
arising  from  the  ashes  of  a  rebellion,  and  grounded  oh . 
the  distractions  of  a  nation,  could  n6t  be  permanent; 
and  he  dreaded  the  ultimate  loss  of  British  connexion 
from  the  pertinacity  of  those  ministers  who  wished  to 
deprive  Ireland  of  her  independence.  Great-Britain^ 
he  said,  had  nothing  to  bestow,  which  could  compen*- 
sate  the  advantages  of  an  independent  constitution  and 
of  a  resident  legislature. 

Sir  John  Macartney  contrasted  the  studious 
attention  of  the  Irish  to  the  improvement. of  their 
country  with  the  negligence  of  the  British  government 
in  die  cultivation  of  its  own  territory.  Hence  her 
inferred  that,  after  an  union,  less  regard  would  be  paid 
to  Ireland  in  point  of  internal  benefit,  than  it  now  re\ 
ceived.from  a  resident  and  enlightened  parliament.  K 
the  Irish  were  willing  to  be  entirely  governed  by  a 
legislature  in  which  they  would  not  form  one  sixth 
part  of  the  representation,  by  a  country  of  about 
twice  their  population,  having  more  thai>  twenty-three 
times  their  debt,  he  would  not  presume  to  resist  the 
political  change  which  the  court  so  earnestly  wished  to 
effect;  but,  said  he,  *  until  their  sense  be  fairly  and 
honestly  taken  and  expressed  in  its  favor,  I  shall  think 
myself  fully  warranted  in  resisting  it  at  every  step.' 

Mr.  Luke  Fox  strongly  contended  that  the  agree- 
ment of  1782  was  not  final,  and  that  the  constitution, 
as  then  regulated,  had  not  the  seeds  of  permanence, 
but  was  liable  to  great  abuses  and  to  the  constant  risque; 
of  a  separation  of  the  realms.  He  therefore  con- 
demned the  amendment  as  impolitic  and  dangerous,  to 
which,  on  the  other  hand,  Mr,  Egan  gave  his  cordial 
support. 

The  next  speech  being  that  of  the  celebrated  Mr. 
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Gratt AN,  our  readers  will  expect  a  detailed  report 
of  it.  Not  only  those  who  have  formed  a  high  opinion 
of  the-  ability  ahd  patriotism  of  that  gentleman,  but 
such  as  think  him  a  voluble  declaimer  rather  than  a 
masterly  orator,  and  a  factious  demagogue  rather  than 
a  true  friemd  jof  his  country,  will  wish  to  have  more 
than  a  mere  'Summary  of  the  sentiments  which  he 
expressed  on  the  agitation  of  this  memorable  question.  • 
He  began  with  a  reference  to  the  adjustment  of  the 
year  1782.  This  settlement,  he  said,  consisted  of  se- 
veral parts,  establishing  the  claim  of  the:  Irish  to  have 
no  other  legislature  than  that  of' their  own  country, 
and  imposing  a  finality  on  all  constitutional  projects* 
between  them  and  the  English;  The  British  pi^rlia* 
ment  voted  the  repeal  of  the  act  of  the  sixth  year  of 
George  I.  and  proposed  a  solid  and  permanent  con-- 
nexion  ;  but,  as  the  Irish  legislature,  content  with  the 
former  of  these  votes,  rejected  the  latter,  the  English  ac- 
quiesced, and  the  adjustment  was  considered  as  final.  He 
quoted  some  passages  from  the  parliamentary  resolu- 
tions and  addresses,  and  from  the  ministerial  declarar* 
tionsi  to  support  his  assertion,  which,'  however,  he  did 
not  satisfactorily  confirm. 

After  his  quotations,  he  said,  «  I  think  I  have  now 
shown,  that  the  argument  of  the  minister  (who  asserted 
that  the  adjustment  was  not  intended  to  be  final)  is 
against  the  express  letter,  the  evident  meaning,  and 
honest  sense  of  this  definitive  settlement ;  and  I  repeat,- 
that  .finality  was  not  only  a  part  of  the  settlement,  but 
one  of  its  principal  objects.  The  case  is  still  stronger 
against  him:  finality  was  the  principal  object  of  his 
country,  as  legislative  independency  was  the  object  of 
ours.  Ireland  wished  to  seise  the  moment  of  her 
strength  for  the  establishment  of  her  liberties ;    the 
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court  of  England  wished  to  conclude  the  operations 
of  that  strength,  and  bound  its  progress:  the  one 
country  wished  to  establish  her  liberty,  the  other  to 
check  the  growth  of  demand — I  say  the  growth  of 
demand,  it  was  the  expression  of  the  time  ;  the  court 
of  England  came  therefore  to  an  agreemerit  with  this 
country,  viz.  to  establish  for  ever  a  free  and  inde- 
pendent existence  of  the  Irish  parliament,  and  to  pre- 
serve for  ever  the  unity  of  the  British  empire — the 
former,  by  the  above-mentioned  adjustment,  the  latter, 
by  annexing  a  clause  of  finality  to  that  adjustment, 
and  by  precluding  the  introduction  of  any  constitu- 
tional questions  irl  either  country  affecting  the  con* 
nexion,  which  was  to  rest  under  solemn  covenant,  im- 
pregnable and  invincible  by  the  intrigue  or  ambition 
of  either,  founded  on  the  prudent,  the  profound,  the 
liberal,  and  the  eternal  principle  of  unity  of  empire  and 
separation  of  parliament. 

*  I  might,  however,  wave  all  this,  and  yet  the 
minister  would  get  nothing  by  it.  I  might  allow,  in 
contradiction  to  common  sense,  that  final  adjustment, 
as  proposed  by  his  majesty,  means  incipient  negotiation 
— I  will  suppose,  in  contradiction  to  truth,  to  public 
faith,  public  honor,  and  common  policy,  that  the 
councils  of  Great-Britain  at  that  time  meant  to  leave 
the  Irish  constitution  open  to  the  encroachments  of  the 
British  parliament  and  the  British  empire,  open  to  the 
encroachments  of  the  Irish  voluntecj- ;  that  is,  that  she 
meant  to  expose  the  solidity  of  her  empire,  in  order  to 
cheat  the  Irish,  first  of  their  opportunity,  and  after- 
wards of  their  constitution  ;  and  yet  he  has  gained 
nothing  by  these  preposterous  concessions,  because  he 
must  allow,  that  the  arrangement  did  proceed  to  certain 
articles  of  covenant,  and  the  first  article  on  the  part  of 

England 
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England  excludes  his  union,  being  the  assent  of  the 
parliament  of  Great-Britain  to  the  requisition  of  the 
people  of  Ireland,  which  was,  to.  be  exempted  in  all 
future  times  from  the  interference  of  British  parlia- 
ments, and  lo  have  estabiishc^d  over  them  no  other 
legislature  than  that  of  king,  lords,  and  commons  of 
Ireland.  If  we  admit,  then,  the  ridiculous  idea  of 
xilterior  measures  to  follow  final  adjustment,  an  union 
could  not  be  one  of  them.  It  is  hardly  necessary  to 
mention,  that  he  has  been  minister  ever  since  that 
period  ;  that  during  the  whole  time  he  never  ventured 
to  name  an  union  as  one  of  those  further  measures — 
liot  in  1783,  when  a  bill  was  brought  in  by  the  ministry 
— not  in  1785,  when  he  introduced  his  celebrated  propo- 
sitions— not  in  the  administration  of  1785 — in  short,  not 
until  he, had  reduced  this  country,  by  a  train  of  calami- 
tous measures  and  religious  divisions,  to  the  condition  of 
a  conquest,  such  as  she  was  when  the  parliament  of 
England,  at  the  close  of  the  last  century,  took  away 
her  trade,  an4  in  the  middle  of  the  present  took  away 
her  constitution.  The  minister  proceeds  :  he  impeaches 
the  constitution  of  1782  :  from  disavowing  an  arrange- 
ment so  adjusted  at  that  time,  and  an  adjustment  so 
conqluded,  he  advances,  and  calls  that  adjustment  a 
tniserable  imperfection  after  fifteen-years'  panegyric. 
When  he  has  a  great  army  in  Ireland,  he  has  made 
that  discovery  ;  and,  instead  of  a  constitution  which 
established  pegice  in  Ireland,  he  revives  a  principle 
which  produced  war  in  America — namely,  that  two 
independent  legislatures  are  incompatible.  This  was 
the  language  of  lord  North's  sword  in  the  colonies ; 
this  is  the  language  of  Mr.  Pitt's  sword  in  Ireland  ; 
and  the  doctrine  of  an  imperial  legislature,  by  which 
Great-Britain  lost  America,  and  which  Britain  surren- 
dered 
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•dered  to  Ireland,  takes  once  more  its  bloody  station  in 
the  pages  of  the  minister,  in  defiance  of  faith,  and  in 
qont^mpt  of  experience,*—*'  You  abolished,"  he  says, 
*\  one  constitution  ;  but  you  forgot  to  form  another." 
Ii^deed ! — What !  does  he  mean  that  we  should  have  de- 
inlolished  an  usurpation  in  order  to  mangle  a  constitution  ? 
Does  he  mean  that  we  should  have  overset  the  tyranny 
of  one  parliament  to  mangle  another  ?  In  short,  does  he 
mean  that  we  should  have  taken  away  the  usurped  and 
tyrannical  powers  of  the  English  legislature,  in  order  to 
restore  those  powers  to  that  very  legislature  ?   In  what 
branches?  His  propositions  have  stated  them  ;  commerce, 
&c.   the  very  branches  in  which  the    power  of  that 
legislature  had  been  most  oppressively  abused.     Cer- 
tainly'the  conductors  of  that  settlement,  on  the  part  of 
Ireland,  did  not  think  proper  so  to  restore  the  grievance 
of  a  foreign  legislature,  and  so  to  limit  the  powers  of 
a  domestic  one.     The  minister  has  given  in  his  speech 
the  reason — *'  All  the  great  brandies  of  trade  (by  which 
he  must  mean  the  linen  trade,  the  plantation  and  the  im- 
port trade)  are  to  be  ascribed  to  the  liberality  of  England, 
not  to  covenant." — I  deny  it:  but,  as  ministers   may 
deny  covenants,  it  seemed  prudent  to  reserve  the  powers 
of  parliament;    and  accordingly  the  Irish  legislature 
retains  full  and  ample  resources,  under  the  settlement 
of  that  time,  to  incline  England  to  remember  and  ob- 
serve her  compacts  with  our  country,  should  the  Bri- 
tish  minister  be  disposed  to  forget  them.     Thus   the 
parliament  of  Ireland  can  so  regulate  her  intercourse 
with  other  countries  for  colonial  produce,  so  regulate 
her  right  to  an  East-India  trade,  and  so  adjust  the  duties 
imposed  on  hfjr  channel  trade,  as  to  secure  a  preference 
in  the  English  market  to  her  linens,  and  to  secure  a 
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direct  intercourse  with  the  British  plantations.     Wa« 
Ireland  to  retain  those  powers  with  a  view  to  annoy '? 
No ;  but  she  was  to  retain  them,  lest  Great-Britain, 
instigated  by  some  minister,  might  be  induced  to  exer- 
cise once  more  those  powers  of  annoyance  with  which 
now  the  right  honorable  gentleman  threatens  Ireland  ;  ia 
short,  lest  Britain  should  retain  all  her  powers  of  moles* 
tation,(  and  Ireland  should  surrender  all  her  powers  of  re- 
taliation. The  classic  minister  must  know — Tacitus  has 
told  him — that  between  the  powerful  and  the  impotent 
'  there  can  be  no  peace :  the  powers  of  which  I  speak 
were  powers  of  peace — they  were  powers  of  protec- 
tion— they  were  the  great  reserves  of  the  Irish  parlia^ 
ment  to  secure  the, trade  of  Ireland  arid  harmony  of 
empire.     The  wisdom  of  the  reserve  such  a  minister 
as  he  is  was  born  to  establish.     Strange  ideas  this  mi- 
nister entertains  of  the  constitution  of  an  Irish  parlia- 
inent !  It  should  be  incompetent — it  should  be  omnipo- 
tent; it  should  be  incompetent  to  regulate  the  com- 
merce  of  the  country — omnipotent  to  overturn  her 
constitution :  it  should  be  inadequate  and  all -mighty- 
inadequate  to  protect,  all-mighty  to  save  the  people; 
its  divine  powers  are  to  arise  from  its  obsequiousness, 
and  the  act  of  its  surrender  with  him  constitutes  its 
omnipotence. 

<  The  minister  specifies  his  objections  to  this  settle- 
ment of  1782.  The  regency  is  one,  and  war  another: 
facts  are  against  him  in  both;  He  states,  that  accident 
alone  (meaning  the  recovery  of  his  majesty)  preserved 
the  identity  of  the  executive  power  at  the  time  of  the 
regency.  He  totally  mis-states  that  point.  It  was  not 
accident,  viz*  the  recovery  of  the  king,  that  preserved 
the  identity  of  the  executive  power  :  that  identity  was 
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preserved  amply,  carefully,  and  affectionately,  by  the 
determination  of  the  Irish  parliament  ^in  choosing  for 
the.  regent  the  heir .  apparent  of  the  crown,  already 
(designated  and  determined  upon,  though  not  in  form 
invested  by  the.  -  parliament  of  Great- Britain^  The 
principle  .that  came  under  the  consideration  of  our  par- 
liament was  three-fold — the  principle  of  monarchy,  the 
principle  of  connekion,,  the  principle  of  party.  With 
regard  to  the  two  first,  they  concurred  with  the  parlia- 
jnent  of  England;  they  chose  as  regent  the  ne;xt  ia 
succession  to  the  crown,  not  choosing  him  before  the 
parliament  of  Great-Britain  had  signified  a  determina- 
tion to  appoint  him  ;  and,  in  so  doing,  they  followed 
faithfully  the  spirit  of  the  act  of  annexation  of  the 
crown,  which  forms  between  the  two  countries  their 
bond  and  connexion,  but  a  bond  and  connexion  through 
the  medium  of  monarchy.  With  respect  to  the  third 
principle  they  differed,  the  parliament  of  England 
thinking  proper  to  encumber  the  regent  with  extraordi- 
nary limitations,  and  that  of  Ireland  judging  it  more 
eligible  to  leave  him  in  full  exercise  of  all  the  executive 
powers.' 

In  short,  Mr.  Grattan  added, .  the  Irish  parliament 
did  not  think  it  prdper  to  appoint  a  regent  with  less 
than  regential  power,  and  to  invest  a  minister,  in 
opposition  to  him,  witli  a  great  portion  qf  regal  au- 
thority. Hence,  perhaps,  originated  the  schemie  of 
union  ;  hence  perhaps  the  *  visitatioir'  of  calamitous 
government  which  had  befallen  Ireland  ever  since.' 
One  of  the  minister's  instruments  had  confessed  it ; 
he  had  1  said  that  all  the  misfortunes  of  this  coun- 
try sprang  from  that  resentful  period.  But  to  re- 
proach the  Irish  with  the  crime  of  taking  advantage  of 
the  king's  illness,  ill  became  that  minister   who  had 

announced 
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announced  the  opportunity  in  the  broadest  and  most 
unqualified  resolution,  who  assured  the  parliaments  of 
both  countries  that  they  had  a  right  to  supply  at  their 
discretion  the  deficiency  in  the  executive  magistrate — - 
in  other  words,  that  each  ^  might  establish  a  temporary- 
republic.  To  decline  the  opportunity  was  called  the 
ambition  of  the  Hibernian  parliament ;  to  proclaim 
the  opportunity  was  termed  the  moderation  of  the 
minister.  His  partisan  in  Ireland  had  gone  farther  :  he 
had  maintained  the  p^wci:  of  the  British  legislature  to 
bind  the  sister  kingdom.    . 

Illeimpiger  hausit 

Spumantem  pateram^  et  pleno  se  prolalt  auro. 

According  to  the  two  opinions,  the  two  houses  of 
the  British  parliament  could  overture  ^  British  mon- 
archy and  the  Irish  constitution. 

In  the  minister's  second  instance,  that  of  war,  the 
fact  (continued  the  speaker)  was  against  him.  The 
parliament  of  Ireland,  ever  since  its  emancipation,  had 
concurred  with  that  of  Britain  on  the  subject  of  war, 

'  with  this  remarkable  diifFerence., 'that  its  concurrence 
was  barren  before  that  event,  and  prodnctwe  afur  it. 
It  had  repeatedly,  after  emancipation,  votr'^  money  for 
British  seamen,  proving  how  much  more  beneficial 
were  the  offerings  of  liberty  than  the  squeezings  and 
the  eviscerations  of  power :  but  fact  and  bounty  made 

'  no  impression  upon  the  premier,  who,  without  reflect- 
ing how  deeply  Ireland  must  be  interested  in  British 
welfare,  and  how  improbable  must  be  the  dissent  of  the 
former  realm  on  the  subject  of  war,  would  force  her 
to  a  concurrence  by  depriving  her  of  her  independent 
legislature.  In  one  instance,  indeed,  it  would  have 
been  fortunate  for  Britain,  happy  for  his  majesty,  if 

the 
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the  Irish  parliament  had  not  cursed  him  with  her  con- 
currence. The  American  war  was  the  event  to  which 
he  alluded. 

*  In  this  part  of  his  argument  the  minister  is  weak ; 
and  in  his  remedy  he  is  not  only  weak,  but  mis- 
chievous. He  proposes,  by  taking  away  our  powers 
of  dissent,  to  withdraw  our  motive  of  concurrence ; 
and,  to  secure  our  silence,  forfeits  our  affection.  He 
foresees  an  improbable  event :  of  that  event  he  greatly 
exaggerates  the  danger,  and  provides  a  remedy  which 
makes  that  danger  not  only  imminent  but  deadly* 

*  I  will  put  a  question  to  my  country.  I  will  sup- 
pose her  at  the  bar,  and  I  will  then  ask.  Will  you 
£ght  for  an  union  as  you  would  for  a  constitution  ? 
Will  you  fight  i  .r  those  lords  and  commons,  who,  in 
the  last  century,  took  away  your  trade,  and  in  the 
present  your  uMitution,  as  for  that  king»  lords,  an4 
commons,  who  restored  both  ? 

*  Well,  the  minister  has  destroyed  t;his  constitution* 
To  destroy  is  easy.  The  edifices  of  the  mind,  like 
the  fabrics  of  marble,  require  an  age  to  build,  but 
ask  only  minutps  to  precipitate ;  and,  as  the  fall  is 
of  no  time, .  ::icd  *ither:i  it  the  effect  of  any  strength. 
A  common  laborer  and  a  pick-axe,  a  little  lawyer,  a 
little  pandar,  and  a  wicked  minister — so  perish  the 
works  of  men  !  . 

<  That  constitution,  which  with  more  or  less  violence 
has  been  the  inheritance  of  this  country  for  six  hundred 
years — th^t  modus  tenendi  parliamentunty  which  lasted  and 
out-lasted  of  Plantagenet  the  wars,  of  Tudor  the  violence, 
and  of  Stuart  the  systematic  falsehood — even  die  bond 
and  condition  of  our  connexion — are  now  the  objects 
of  ministerial  attack.  The  constitution  which  he  destroys 
k  one  of  the  pillars  of  British  <smpire  ;  dear  in  its  vio- 

Y  lation. 
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latlon,  dear  in  its  recovery.  Its  restoration  cost  Irc^ 
land  her  noblest  efForts  ;  it  was  the  habitation  of  her 
loyalty,  as  well  as  of  her  liberty,  where  she  had  hung 
up  the  sword  of  the  volunteer ;  her  temple  of  fame,  as 
well  as  of  freedort,  where  she  had  seated  herself,  as 
she  vainly  thought,  in  modest  security  and  in  a  long 
repose. 

*  I  have  done  with  the  pile  which  the  minister  batr 
ters — ^I  come  to  the  Babel  which  he  builds — and,  as 
he  throws  down  without  a  principle,  so  does  he  con* 
struct  without  a  foundation.  This  fabric  he  calls  an 
union ;  and  to  this  his  fabric  there  are  two  striking 
objections.  First,  it  is  no  union— it  is  not  an  iden«* 
tification  of  people,  for  it  excludes  the  catholics? 
izdiy.  It  is  a  consolidation  of  the  legislatures ;  that  is  t6 
say,  it  merges  the  Irish  parliament,  and  incurs  every 
objection  to  an  union,  without  obtaining  the  onl)« 
object  which  an  union  professes  :  it  is  an  extinction  of 
the  constitution,  and  an  exclusion  of  the  people.  -  I 
say,  he  excludes  the  catholics  for  ever,  and  for  tlic 
very  reason  which  he  and  his  advocates  hold  out  as  the 
ground  of  expectation — that  hereafter,  in  a  course  of 
tinie'  (he  does  not  say  when),  if  they  jbehave  themselves 
(he  does  not  say  how),  they  may  see  their  case  sub- 
mitted to  a  course  of  discussion  (he  does  not  say  with 
what  result  or  determination)  ;  and,  as  the  ground  for 
this  inane,  period,  in  which  he  promises  nothing,-  in 
which  he  can  promise  nothing,  and  in  which,  if  he 
did  promise  much,  he^  would  at  so  remote  a  period  be 
able  to  perform  nothing,  unless  he,  like  the  evil  ho 
has  accomplished,  be  immortal ;— for  this  inane  sen*  . 
tence,  in  which,  he  can  scarcely  be  said  to  deceive  the 
catholic,  or  suffer  the  catholic  to  deceive  himself,  he 
exhibits  no  other  ground  than  the  physical  inanity  q£ 
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the  catholic  body  accomplished  by  an  union,  which,  as 
it  destroys  the  relative  icnportahce  of  Ireland,  destroys 
also  the  relative  proportion  of  its  catholic  inhabitants, 
who  thos  become  admissible,  because  they  cease  to  be 
any  thing.  Hence^  according  to  him,  their  brilliant 
expectation;  "  you  were,"  say  his  advocates,  and  so 
imports  his  argument,  **  before  the  union,  as  three  to  one 
— you  will  be  by  the  union  as  one  to  four."— Thus  he 
founds  their  hopes  of  political  power  on  the  extinction 
of  physical  consequence,  and  makes  the  inanity  of  their 
body  and  the  non-entity  of  their  country  the  pillars  of 
their  future  ambition.  Let  me  add,  that  even  if 
catholics  should  be  admitted  into  parliament  by  the 
articles  of  union,  it  would  .be  of  little  avail  to  the 
body.  What  signifies  it  to  the  body,  whether  a  ca- 
tholic individual  be  an  insignificant  unit  in  the  English 
parliament  or  in  the  street ;  in  either  case,  he  would  be 
nothing — he  would  belong  to  nothing— he  would  have 
nothing  to  which  he  could  belong — no  country — no 
Irish  people — no  Irish  nation/ 

Mr.  Grattan  afterwards  observed,  that  the  mi- 
nister, by  his  first  plan,  as  detailed  by  his  advocates, 
not  only  excluded  the  catholics  from  parliament,  but 
also  deprived  the  protestants  of  a  due  representation  in 
that  assembly  ;  that  he  struck  off  one  half  of  the  re- 
presentatives of  counties,  and  preserved  the  proportion 
of  boroughs  as  two  to  one ;  thus  dismissing  for  ever  the 
questions  of  catholic  emancipation  and  parliamentary 
reform :  that,  instead  of  reforming  abuses  in  church 
and  state,  he  wished  to  entail  them  on  posterity ;  that, 
in  lieu  of  protestant  ascendency  and  catholic  partici- 
pation, he  proposed  to  *  constitute  borough  ascendency 
in  perpetual  abuse  and  dominion  ;'  that  it  was  his  aim 
$o  reform  the  British  parliament  by  nearly  fixty  borough 
V  a    *  members, 
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members,  and  that  of  Ireland  by  five  hundred  and 
fifty-eight  English  and  Scotch  members,  and  thus,  by 
mutual  misrepresentation,  frame  an  imperial  legislature. 
That  thi?  plan  was  in  part  abandoned,  Mr.  Grattan 
was  pleased  to  hear ;  for  it  was  *  too  desperate,'  he  said,- 
as  far  as  it  related  to  the  proportion  of  counties  and 
boroughs  ;*  for,  whether  the  new  representatives  should 
be  in  a  greater  or  less  proportion  borough  members, 
they  would  be  the  *  host  of  administration,  not  the  re^ 
presentatives  of  the  people.* 

Of  the  predicament  in  which  the  new  members 
would  be  placed,  he  said,  *  Never  was  there  a  situation 
in  which  men  would  have  so  much  temptation  to  act 
ill,  and  so  little  to  act  well.     Subject  to  great  expence 
and  consequent  distresses,  having  no  support  from  the 
voice  of  an  Irish  public,   no  check,  they  will  be  in 
situation  a  sort  of  gentlemen  of  the  empire,  that  is  to 
say,  gentlemen  at  large,   unowned  by  one  country, 
and  unelected  by  the  other,  suspended  between  both, 
false  to  both,  and  belonging  to  neither.     The  sagacious 
British  secretary  of  state  has  remarked,  "  How  great 
will  be  the  advantage  to  the  talents  of  Ireland,  to  have  this 
opportunity  in  the  British  empire  thus  opened  !*'   That 
is  what  we  dread ; — that  the  market  of  St.  Stepnen  will 
be  opened  to   the  individual,   and   the  talents   of  the 
country,  like  its  property,  draughted  from  the  kingdom 
of  Ireland  to  be  sold  in  London.     These  men,  from 
their  situation  (man  is  the  child  of  situation),  though 
their  native  honor  niay  struggle,  will  be  adventurers  of 
a  most  expensive  kind,  adventurers  with  pretensions, 
dressed  and  sold,  as  it  were,  in  the  shrouds  and  grave- 
clothes  of  the  Irish  parliament,  and  playing  for  hire 
their  tricks  on  her  tomb,  the  only  repository  the  minister 
will  allow  to  an  Irish  constitution — the  images  of  de- 
gradation 
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^dation  and  the  representatives  of  nothing.  Come— • 
he  has  done  much :  he  has  destroyed  one  constitution, 
he  has  corrupted  another ;  and  this  corrupted  constitu- 
tion he  calls  a  parental  parliament, 

*  I  congratulate  the  country  on  the  new  baptism  of 
what  was  once  called  the  representative  body  of  the 
nation  ;  instead  of  the  plain  august  language  of  consti- 
tution, we  are  here  saluted  with  the  novel  and  barbaric 
phraseology  of  empire.  With  this  change  of  name, 
we  perceive  a  transfer  of  obligation,  converting  the 
duty  of  the  delegate  into  the  duty  of  the  constituent,  and 
the  inheritance  of  the  people  into  the  inheritance  of 
their  trustees. 

*  There  is  not  in  this  plan  any  one  profound,  com- 
prehensive, or  exalted  conception.  Of  this  assembly, 
this  imperial  parliament,  what  are^the  elements  ?  Irish 
absentees  who  have  forsaken  their  country,  and  a 
British  parliament  that  took  away  the  constitution. 
Does  the  minister  say  that  such  a  parliament  will  have 
no  prejudices  against  Ireland  ?  We  are  taught  to  be- 
lieve, that  he  has  a  capital  understanding,  a  compre- 
hensive knowlege,  and  a  transcendent  eloquence  :— 
hear  hiAi  with  all  these  powers  speak  on  the  subject  of 
Ireland,  whether  it  be  the  conduct  of  her  administra- 
tion, the  character  of  her  people,  her  commerce,  her 
covenants,  or  her  constitution,  and  he  betrays  an  igno- 
rance that  would  dishonor  an  idiot.* 

Some  desultory  observations  followed;  and  the, 
speisJcer  then  noticed  the  bribes  offered  by  Mr.  Pitt. 
To  the  protestant  church  perpetual  security  was  pro- 
mised ;  but  a  measure  that  would  annihilate  the  parlia- 
ment by  which  the  church  was  upholden,  and  disfran- 
chise the  people  who  supported  that  establishment, 
would  rather  tend;  he  said,  to  its  disgrace  and  ruin.  ' 
Y  3  To 
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To  the  catholic  clergy^  salaries  were  promised. 
Those  who  had  been  strongly  accused  of  disloyalty 
were  tcf  be  rewarded  for  imppted  treasons  against  the 
king,  if  they  would  commit  real  treasons  against  the 
people.  Salaries,  he  allowed,  might  reasonably  be 
given  'to  those  sectaries  for  the  exercise  of  religious 
,  duty ;  but  he  could  not  approve  the  grant .  of  wages 
for  political  apostasy.  According  to  this  plan,  the 
catholic  religion  would  seem  to  disqualify  its  followers 
from  receiving  the  blessings  of  the  constitution,  while 
their  hostility  to  that  constitution  qualified  them  to 
receive  a  salary  for  the  exercise  of  their  religion,'  which 
would  thus  be  at  once  punished  by  civil  disability  and 
encouraged  by  ecclesiastical  provision  :  as  good  catho- 
lics they  would  be  disqualified,  and,  as  bad  citizens, 
would  be  rewarded. 

A  commutation  of  tithes  formed  another  bribe.  It 
had  formerly  been  observed  by  some  of  tlie  king's 
ministers,  in  opposition  to  a  proposal  of  that  kind  from 
Mr.  Grattan,  that  it  would  tend  to  the  overthrow  of 
the  church ;  but  now,  he  said,  the  premier  was  not 
unwilling  to  overturn  the  church,  if  he  could  at  the 
same  time  overturn  the  constitution.  % 

Bribes  were  also  offered  to  the  mercantile  body. 
Commercial  benefits  were  holden  out  for  political  an- 
nihilation ;  and  an  abundance  of  capital  was  promised ; 
but,  first,  a  great  part  of  the  landed  capital  of  the 
country  would  be  taken  away  by  the  necessary  opera- 
tion of  an  union.  This  rival  being  removed,  com- 
mercial capital,  it  was  supposed,  would  quickly  take 
its  place.  But  these  and  other  promises  of  the  minister 
would  probably  be  found  visionary.  *  He  goes  on 
(says  the  bold  orator)  asserting  with  great  ease  to  him- 
self, and  without  any  obligation  to  fact,  upon  the  sul^ect. 

Icarian 
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Icarian  imagination  is  the  region  in  which  he  delights 
to  sport.  Where  he  is  to  take  awa/your  parliament 
— :wherc  he  is  to  take  away  your  first  judicature— 
—-where  he  is  to  take  away  your  money — where  he  is 
to  increase  your  taxes — where  he  is  to  get  an  Irish  tri- 
bute ;  there  he  is  a  plain  direct  matter-of-fact  man ; 
but  where  he  is  to  pay  you  for  all  this— there  he  i$ 
poetic  and  prophetic ;  no  longer  a  third-hand  financier, 
but  an  inspired  accomptant.  Fancy  gives  him  her 
wand ;  Amalthea  takes  him  by  the  hand ;  Ceres  is  in 
his  train.  The  English  capitalist,  he  tliinks,  will  settle 
his  family  m  the  midst/ of  those  Irish  catholics  whom  he 
does  not  think  it  safe  to  admit  into  parliament;  as 
subjects,  lie  thinks  them  dangerous  ;  as  a  neighbouring 
multitude,  safe.  The  English  manufacturer  will  make 
this  distinction :  he  will  dread  them  as  individuals,  but 
will  confide  in  them  as  a  body,  and  settle  his  fiimily 
and  his  property  in  the  midst  of  them  ;  he  will,  there- 
fore, the  minister  supposes,  leave  his  mines,  leave  his 
machinery,  leave  his  comforts,  leave  his  habits,  con- 
quer his  prejudices,  and  come  ovier  to  Ireland  to  meet 
his  taxes  and  miss  his  constitution.  The  manufacturers 
did  not  do  this  when  the  taxes  of  Ireland  were  few,  or 
when  there  was  no  military  government  in  Ireland  : 
however,  as  -prejudices  against  the  country  increase, 
he  supposes  that  commercial  confidence  may  increase 
likewise.  There  is  no  contradicting  all  this,  because 
arguments  which  reason  does  not  suggest  reason  can- 
not remove.  Besides,  the  minister  in  all  this  does  not 
argucj  but  foretell — now  you  cannot  answer  a  prophet, 
you  can  only  disbelieve  him  ;  his  arguments  are  false, 
but  his  inspirations  may  be  true.  Appearances,  however, 
are  against  them.  For  instance,  a  principal  ground  of 
co^nplaint  in  Ireland  is  a  misapplication  of  landed  ca- 
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pital,  or  the  diversion  of  it  to  foreign  countries  from 
the  cultivation  of  Ireland,  where  great  tracts  remaia 
cither  totally  neglected  or  superficially  improved,  where 
the  tenantry  have  not  capital,  and  the  land  can  be  re- 
claimed only  by  the  employment  (and  a  very  rational 
employment  it  would  be)  of  part  of  the  rent  arising 
from  it,  on  the  soil  which  produced  it.  A  gradual  im- 
provement, however,  has  taken  place  in  this  respect 
since  the  establishment  of  our  free  constitution,  which 
contains  in  itself  the  power  of  checking  the  evil  I 
speak  of,  and  which,  by  adding  to  the;  consequence  of 
the  country,  will  naturally  diminish  the  number  of 
absentees,  aided  as  it  must  be  by  the  growth  of  English 
taxes,  unless  by  an  union  we  adopt  those  taxes  in  Ire- 
land. How  does  the  premier  remedy  this  disorder? 
He  finds  a  great  absentee  draught ;  he  gives  you 
another ;  and,  having  secured  to  you  two  complaints, 
he  engages  to  cure  both.  Among  the  principal  causes 
of  complaint  we  may  reckon  another  eflTect  arising 
from  the  non-residence  of  the  Irish  landlords,  whose 
presence  on  their  own  estates  is  necessary  for  the  suc- 
cour, as  well  as  the  improvement  of  their  tenantry  ; 
that  the  peasants  may  not  perish  for  want  of  medicine^ 
of  cordial,  or  of  cure,  which  they  can  only  find  in 
the  administration  of  the  landlord,  who  civilises  them, 
and  regulates  them  in  the  capacity  of  a  magistrate, 
-while  he  covers  them  and  husbands  them  in  that  of  a 
protector,  improving  not  only  them  but  himself  by  the 
exercise  of  his  virtues,  as  well  as  by  the  dispensation  of 
his  property, "  drawing  together'  the  two  orders  of 
society,  the  rich  and  the  poor,  until  each  may  administer 
to  the  other,  and  civilise,  the  one  by  giving,  and  the 
other  by  receiving ;  so  that  aristocracy  and  democracy 
may  have  a  head  and  a  body  ;  so  that  the  rich  may 
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bring  on  the  poor,  and  the  poor  may  support  the  rich 
and  both  contributing  to  the  strength,  order,  and  beauty 
of  the  state,  may  form  that  pillar  of  society  where  all 
below  is  strength,  and  all  above  is  grace.  How  does 
the  minister's  plan  accomplish  this  ?  He  withdraws  the 
landed  gentlemen,  and  then  improves  Irish  manners  by 
English  factors.* 

Proceeding  to  the  topic  of  menace,  Mr.  Grattan 
remarked,  that,  as  Mr.  Pitt  before  offered  a  trade 
which  he  had  not  to  give,  he  had  since  threatened 
to  withdraw  a  trade  which  he  could  not  take  away. 
The  threat  was  founded  on  a  *  monstrous  assertion,* 
that  the  principal  branches  of  Irish  commerce  were  due 
to  the  liberality  of  Great-Britain.  That  England 
had  ever  been  liberal  to  Ireland,  the  speaker  denied, 
though  he  admitted  that  she  had  been  sometimes 
just  and  faithful.  Whatever  advantages  had  ac- 
crued to  the  Irish,  had  been  obtained  by  their  parlia- 
ment and  the  resources  of  their  country ;  and  they 
might  be  kept  by  the  same  means,  in  defiance  of  me- 
naces, which  might  be  answered  by  such  threats  as 
would  affect  the  naval  and  commercial  interests  of 
Great-Britain. 

From  these  discussions  he  reverted  to  the  general 
question.  *  The  minister  (he  said)  proposes  to  you 
to  give  up  the  ancient  inheritance  of  your  country,  to 
.  proclaim  an  utter  and  blank  incapacity  to* make  laws 
for  your  own  people,  and  to  register  this  proclamation 
in  an  act  \yhich  inflicts  on  this  ancient  nation  an  eter- 
nal disability ;  and  he  accompanies  these  monstrous 
proposals  by  undisguised  terror  and  unqualified  bribery ; 
and  this  he  calls  no  attack  on  the  honor  and  dignity  of 
the  kingdom.  The  thing  which  he  proposes  to  buy  is 
what  cannot  be  sold — ^liberty.     For  it  he  has  nothing 
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gwe.     Every  thing  of  value  which  you  possess  you 
obtained  under  a  free  constitution :  if  you  resign  this, 
you  roust  not  only  be  slaves  but  idiots.     His  proposi- 
tions are  built  upon  nothing  but  your  dishonor.     He 
tells  you — i(;  is  his  main  argument — that  you  are  unfit 
to  exercise  a  free  constitution  ;  and  he  aflFects  to  prove 
It  by  the '  experiment.      Jacobinism   grows,    he  says, 
out   of  the  very  state  and  condition   of .  Ireland.      I 
have  heard  of  parliament  impeaching  ministers  ;  but 
lierc  is  a  minister  impeaching  parliament.     He  does 
more ;  he  impeaches  the  parliamentary  constitution  it- 
self. The  abuses  in  that  constitution  he  has  pfotected  ;  it 
IS  only  its  existence  that  he  destroys — on  what  ground  ? 
Your  exports   since   your   emancipation,   under   that 
constitution,  and  in  a  great  measure  by  it,  have  been 
jiearly  doubled ;  commercially  therefore  it  has  worked 
well.     Your  concord  with  England  since  the  emanci- 
pation, as  far  as  it  relates  to  parliament,   on  the  subject 
of  war,  has  been  not  only  approved,  but  has  been  pro- 
ductive ;  imperially,  therefore,  it  has  worked  well.  To 
what  then  does  the  minister  in  fact  object? — ^tbat  you 
have  supported  him,  that  you  have  concurred  in  his 
,  system :  therefore  he  proposes  to  the  pepple  to  abolish 
the  parliament  and  to  continue  the  minister.     He  does 
more  ;  he    proposes  to  you    to  substitute  the  British 
parliament  in  your  place,  to  destroy  the  body  that  re- 
stored your  liberties,  .and  restore  that  body  which  de- 
stroyed  them.     Against  such  a   proposition,   were  I 
expiring  on  the  floor,  I  should  beg  to  utter  my  last 
breath,  and  to  record  my  dying  testimony.* 

Mr.  CoRRY  could  not  avoid  taking  notice  of  Mr. 
Grattan's  *  extraordinary  speech.*  He  intimated  to 
him,  that  the  history  of  his  own  exploits,  which  chiefly 
composed  his  account  of  the  constitution  of  1782,  was 
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totally  unnecessary,  as  that  settlement  had  not  been 
impugned  by  any  member  of  the  house,  being  univer- 
sally deemed  final  and  conclusive  with  regard  to  its 
particular  object,  viz*  the  assertion  of  the  right  of  the 
Irish  nation  to  refuse  obedience  to  the  acts  of  the  British 
legislature,  in  which  the  former  community  was  not 
represented.     The  extension  of  its  finality,  however, 
to  a  perpetual  preclusion  of  all  power  of  the  parliament 
of  Ireland  to  apply  the  circumstances  arising  from  new 
situations  to  the  future  advantage  of  the  country,  was 
extremely  absurd. — In  answer  to  the  observations  of 
the  last  speaker  on  the  regency  and  other  alleged  points 
of  parliamentary  difference,  he  maintained  the  risque 
of  a  variance  which  might  lead  to  separation.     He  even 
supported  his  side  of  the  question  by  referring  to  what 
Mr,  Grattan  had  admitted  in  speaking  of  the  principle 
of  party — namely,    that   the  two    legislatures    mig]u 
practically  differ  from  each  other.     Hence  it  was  evi- 
dent, said  the  chancellor  of  the   exchequer,    that  the 
boasted  compact  was  not  a  sufficient  bond  of  connexion. 
In  the  case  of  war  or  of  peace,  the  inadequacy  of  the 
constitution  also  appeared  ;  for  the  power  of  refusal  in 
the  Irish  to   concur  with  the  British  parliament  was 
sufficient  at  any  time  to  destroy  the  co-operation,  and 
consequendy  to  loosen  the  connexion  and  impair  or 
subvert  the  security  of  the  empire.     The  inferiority  of 
the  Irish  constitution,  he  thought,  must  be  obvious  to 
Mr.  Grattan,  in  the  want  of  that  power  of  controlling 
the  exercise  of  the  royal  prerogative  in  questions  of 
peace  and  war,  which  the  British  lords  and  commons 
possessed.     Where,  he  might  ask,  was  the  control  of 
the  Hibernian  parliament  over  the  British  minister  ad- 
vising the  king  to  declare  war,  when  even  with  respect 
to  the  minister  in  Ireland  the  power  of  that  body  '  was 
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totally  inoperative  over  what  the  honorable  gentleman 
himself  had  so  often  expressively  termed  the  fugacious 
responsibility  of  those  who  could  elude  the  grasp  of 
parliament,  and  scofF  at  its  authority  by  stepping  on 
board  of  the  packet  ?^ 

Mr.  Grattan's  assertion,  that  the  liberties  of  Ireland 
were  those  which  were  settled  at  the  convention  of 
Dungannon,  ratified  at  the  provincial  'meetings,  and 
finally  registered  by  parliament,,  drew  from  Mr.  Corry 
such  censures  as  might  have  been  expected  from  a 
minister  of  the  crown,  replying  to  an  advocate  of  the 
sovereignty  of  the  people.  The  strictures  on  the  treat- 
ment of  the  catholics,  on  the  bribes  offered  to  various 
descriptions  of  men,  and  on  the  fallacy  of  the  hopes 
thus  excited,  were  likewise  productive  of  strong  ani- 
madversion from  this  courtly  speaker,  by  whom  French 
principles  in  their  worst  sense  were  freely  imputed  to 
the  warm  opposer  of  the  ministry. 

The  idea  that  the  parliament  of  Ireland  would  be 
annihilated  by  an  union  was  also  reprobated  by  Mr. 
Corry,  as  absurd  and  delusive.  The  three  estates,  he 
said,  would  continue  to  legislate  for  that  country— 
namely,  *  the  king,  the  lords  of  Ireland,  by  a  number 
elected  by  and  from  themselves,  and  the  commons  re- 
presenting the  people,  chosen  by  themselves.*  What- 
ever might  be  the  proportion  of  numbers,  the  Hiber- 
nian parliament  would  merely  be  blended  with  anothet 
set  of  men  constituting  the  British  parliament. ' 

A  division  followed  this  long  course  of  debate,  about 
ten  oVlock  in  the  morning.  The  votes  for  the^amend- 
ment  did  not  exceed  96,  while  138  appeared  for  the 
unaltered  address.  This  superiority  of  number  was 
htghly  pleasing  to  the  court ;  and  the  viceroy  hoped  to 
increase  it  by  allowing  an  interval  of  some  weeks  to 
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pass  before  he  sent  to  either  house  a  copy  of  the  reso- 
lutions of  the  parliament  of  Great-Britain. 

On  the  5th  of  February,  a  message  from  the  lord- 
lieotenant  was  delivered  to  each  assembly,  intimating  the 
king's  desire  that  the  resolutions  should  be  submitted  to 
the  attentive  consideration  of  the  Hibernian  legislature, 
and  expressing  his  hope  that  the  great  object  to  which 
they  related  might  be  matured  and  completed  by  the  wis- 
dom of  the  two  parliaments  and  the  loyal  concurrence 
of  the  people.  LordCASXLEREAGH  then  rose,  and,  be-' 
fore  he  entered  into  a  detail  of  the  scheme,  made  some 
remarks  on  the  unfavorable  reception  which  attended  it 
in  the  preceding  year,  and  on  the  change  of  sentiment 
which  had  taken  place  in  the  minds  of  many  who  were 
then  hostile  to  the  measure.     The  resistance  to  it,  he 
said,  had  been  principally  occasioned  by  ignorance  of 
its  nature  and  misrepresentation  of  its  effects.     In  pro-, 
portion  as  it  was  more  deliberately  and  fully  investi- 
gated, the  opposition  to  it  became  less  general,  and  the 
clamors  less  violent.     The  great  body  of  the  landed 
property  in  Ireland  became  friendly  to  the  principle ; 
for  the  property  of  those  who  had  declared  in  favor  of 
it  in  the  two  houses  of  parliament,  was,  in  comparison 
with  the  estates  of  its  opponents,  nearly  in  the  propor- 
tion of  three  to  one.     Nineteen  counties,  whose  su- 
perficial contents  form  fivcrsevenths  of  the  island,  had 
come  forward  in   its  support.     He  did  not  mean  to 
assert,  that  these  counties  were  unanimous  in  approving 
the  measure.     Complete  and  perfect  unanimity  was  not 
to  be  expected  upon  any  great  political  question:  but 
he  would  venture  to  assert,  that  a  very  great  proportion 
of   the  property  in  those  counties  decidedly   favored 
il:,   and  most  of  the  great   commercial  towns  in  the 
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kingdom  had  abo  declared  in  its  favor.  When  he 
spoke  of  Dublin,  he  begged  to  be  undef;^too4  as  speak- 
ing of  it  with  that  high  .respect,  which  the  zeal  and 
loyalty  of  its  inhabitants,  conspicuously  displayed  in 
the  trying  circumstances  of  the  late  rebellion,  so  fully 
demanded ;  but  he  could  not  refrain  from  observing, 
that  they  seemed  at  present  to  be  afllected  with  the  same 
unreasonable  apprehensions  and  alarms  which  were 
felt  by  the  citizens  of  Edinburgh  at  the  time  of  the 
union  with  Scotland.  Those  apprehensions,  those 
alarms,  had  been  proved  to  be  ideal  and  unfounded; 
and  he  trusted  that  the  citizens  of  Dublin  would  live  to 
change  their  fears  into  satisfaction,  and,  like  the  citi- 
zens of  Edinburgh,  would  have  cause  to  be  thankful 
to  Providence  for  the  accomplishment  of  an  union  with 
Great-Britain,  and  grateful  to  those  who  should  assist 
in  its  completion. 

He  then  animadverted  on  the   proceedings   of  the 
chief  adversaries  of  the  union. — *  I  acknowlege,    (he 
said)   that  some   counties   have  manifested  a  disposi* 
tion  adverse   to    this  measure;  but  this  circumstance 
does  not  affect  me  with  surprise,  as  it  is  known,  that 
their  sentiments  have  been   greatly  influenced  by  the 
exertions  and  the  connexions  of  the  gentlemen  on  the 
other  side  of  the  house ;  nor  is  it  to  be  wondered  at,  that 
much  opposition  should  have  recently  broken  forth  in 
some  parts  of  the  country,  when  we  advert  to  tlie  new 
political   pkaenomenon   wliich    has  appeared    in    this 
metropolis  since  the  last  debate.     We  have  seen  a  part 
of  the  minority  not  satisfied  with  exercising  their  deli- 
berative  powers  within    these   walls,    but    organising 
themselves  in  another  place,  empowering  certain  per- 
sons to  send  their  letters  missive  through  the  coun- 
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try,  and  establishing  agents  in  the  different  counties,  to 
bring  the  mass  of  the  people  to  the  bar  of  this  house, 
as  petitioners  against  the  measure  of  union.  Frora 
my  knowlege  of  the  characters  of  many  of  the  gentle- 
men who  constitute  this,  new  authority,  I  am  induced 
to  believe,  that  they  never  entertained  an  intention  of 
employing  popular  interference  to  intimidate  parlia* 
ment ;  and  I  am  equally  convinced,  that,  if  such  an 
intention  had  existed,  the  commons  of  Ireland  would 
not  yield  their  independence  to  any  such  desperate  at- 
tempt. But  I  ram:. sorry,  to  say,  that  some  of  the  agents 
of  those  gentlemen,  some  of  the  persons  who  have 
been  eAiployed  to  di^iseminate  their  letters  nfissive 
through  the  country,  have^  gone  forth  with  the  most 
unwarrantable  pretences,  and  adopted  the  most  treache- 
rous artificeS)  and  the  most  ludicrous  misrepresenta- 
tions, to  deceive  and  distract  the  populace,  whose 
signatures  against  an  union  they  wished  to  obtain. 
Every  one  knows  the  ignorance  of  the  lower  classes 
in  this  kingdom,  and  how  easily  they  may  be  misled 
by  the  most  shallow  and  pitiful  misrepresentations.  In 
one  of  the  northern  counties  it  has  been  given  out  by 
these  agents,  that  the  union  was  a  project  of  Mr.  Pitt, 
by  which  he  might  lay  a  tax  of  five  shillings  on  every 
wheel,  and  ten  shillings  on  every  loom.  In  another 
place,  it  was  intimated  to  the  tenantry,  that  an  union 
would  put  an  end  to  all  tlieir  leases  ;  and,  as  a  great 
proportion  of  the  landed  interest  in  the  county  of  Down 
supported  the  measure,  this  circumstance  was  urged  as 
a  proof  of  the  assertion:  "  Do  you  not  see,"  it  was 
said,  "  that  the  landlords  are  all  for  the  measure  ?  and 
is  not  that  a  demonstration  diat  it  will  break  youf 
Jeases  ?"  Such  are  the  wretched  deceptions  and  paltry 
practices   to  which  many  have  resorted,  in  ordci    to 
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mislead  the  lower  classes,  and  to  obtain  success  in  so- 
liciting the  petitions  that  have  been  produced  to  the 
house.     Far  from  wondering  at  their  number,  when  I 
reflect  upon  the  situation  of  the  country,  and  the  prac- 
tices of  the  agents   who  have  been  employed,  I  am 
only  surprised  that  they  are  not  more  numerous.     But 
what  was  the  case  on  the  Scotish  union  ?    The  tabic 
of  the  parliament  was,  day  after  day,  for  the  space  of 
three  months,  covered  with  such   petitions:   but  the 
Scotish   legislators  acted  as,  I  trust,  the  Irish  parlia* 
ment   will  act;  they  considered  only  the  public  ad- 
vantage ;   and,  steadily  pursuing  that  object,   neither 
misled    by  artifices  nor   intimidated  by  tumult,    they 
received,  in  the  gratitude  of  their  country,  that  reward 
which  amply  compensated  their  arduous  labors  in  the 
great  work  so  happily  accomplished.     This  house,  I 
hope,  will  behave  with  equal  fortitude,  and,  unseduced 
by  party  and  unawed  by  clamor,  will  steadily  view  the 
real  merits  of  the  measure,  will  steadily  attend  to  the 
sound  and  well-informed  part  of  the  commimity,  look- 
ing for  a  compensation  of  toil  in  the  tranquillity  and 
happiness  of  the  country,  and  in  the   gratitude  and 
praises  of  posterity.* 

Adverting  to  the  principle  of  the  measure,  his  lord- 
ship observed,  that,  as  this  point  had  been  very  fully 
and  ably  discussed  both  in  parliament  and  in  various 
publications,  it  would  not  be  necessary  for  him  to 
dwell  upon  it.  It  had  in  particular  been  investigated 
'with  such  depth  of  argument,  and  such  sound  ability*, 
in  a  speech  which  had  been  committed  to  the  press, 
that  he  considered  the  general  principle  as  *  placed 
beyond  question  or  doubt.' 

#  By  Mr.  Smitlu  ^    « 
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With  regard  to  the  mode  of  proceeding  which  Ac 
projectors  of  the  scheme  intended  to  adopt,  he  pre- 
misedy  that  it  was  originally  their  wish  tQ  follow  the 
form  pursued  in  the  union  with  Scotland,  and  to  pro- 
pose the  appointment  of  commissioners  of  both  realms, 
who  might  digest  •  articles  for  the  consideration  of  the 
two  parliaments  ;  but  that,  as  this  plan  had  been  pre* 
vented  by  the  refusal  of  the  Irish  house  of  commons  to 
allow  a  discussion  of  the  question,  it  became  expedient 
for  hisi  majesty's  ministers  to  adopt  measures  which 
might  defeat  the  misrepresentations  of  their  views,  and 
unfold  to  this  kingdom  the  liberal  intentions  of  Great*^ 
Britain*  For  diis  purpose  they  had  introduced  into  the 
British  parliament  those  articles  which  were  now  trans* 
mitted  to  Ireland,  forming  a  basis  for  more  extensive 
resolutions. '  After  the  minute  investigation  of  these 
articles  in  the  parliament  of  Ireland,  and  the  detailed 
application  of  the  general  principles  involved  *  in  tiaem, 
the  matured  scheme  would  be  submitted  to  the  apf> 
probation  of  each  legislature^  and  eventually  sanctioned 
by  solemn  acts. 

The  secretary's  first  proposition  stated  the  grand 
object  in  terms  similar  to  those  of  the  £rst  resolution 
ef  the  British  parliament.  The  three  articles  which 
followed  tended  *  to  establish  the  complete  identity  of 
the  executive  power  in  every  possibility  of  circum* 
stance  and  in  every  application  of  authority.*  Some 
would  think  that  this  object  was  secured  by  the  act  of 
annexion ;  but,  though  he  venerated  that  act  as  the 
only  bond  now  connecting  this  realm  with  Britain,  be 
considered  it,  both  in  principle  and  operation,  as  ex- 
tremely defective*  In  principle,  it  gave  to  the  parlia* 
ment  of  another  country,  in  which  the  Irish  are  not 
represented,  .one  of  the  most  important  legislative  pow» 
z  ers. 
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crs,  that  of  regulating  the  sucGCssion  to  the  crown. 
That  the  practice  was  not  less  defective  than  the  prin-^ 
ciple,  appeared  in  the  case  of  the  regency;  for  the 
prince  of  Wales  was  absolutely  constituted  "regent  by 
the  address  of  the  Hibernian  legislature,  before  a  regent 
was  appointed  by  Great-Britain ;  so  that  the  unity  of 
the  executive  power  was  made  to  depend^  not  on  the 
provisions  of  the  act  of  annexion,,  but  on.a  casual  coin- 
cidence of  choice  between  the  parliaments. 

To  pfiove  the  danger  of  <so  imperfect  a  connexion^ 
his  lordship  instanced  the  conduct  of  James  11:,  when, 
efierhis' abdication!  of  the  crown  of  England,  he  re- 
paired to  Ireland,,  and  made  use  of  the  parliament  as 
an  instrument  for  erecting  his  oppositioa  to  England, 
and.  establishing  a  distinct  monarchy  in.  Ireland.  Thus 
the> -strongest  proof  was  afforded  of  the  tendency  of 
distinct  legislatures  to  ultimate  and  total  separation. 
.  Jrk  then  put  some  questions  respecting  the  predica- 
ment in  which  Irelaiid  stands  in  the  important  cases  of 
war,  of  peace,  of  .treaties.  .  *  Is  she  not,  in  order  to 
avoid  the  danger  of  separation,  and  to  prevent  the  ruin 
bf  the  empire^  obliged  to  adopt  and  register,  without 
deliberation,  the  edicts  of  Great^Britain  ?  In  i-ecording 
her  assent,  is  she  not  constrained  to  give  up  every  con- 
sideration of  her  private  interests,  and  to  sacrifice 
every  feeling  of  pride  and  independence  ?  Does  she  not 
feel  jealousy  and  discontent  from  this  circumstancii;  ? 
and,  if  the  country  should  advance  in  wealth,  prospe- 
rity, and  power,  will  not  such  a  state,  of  Subordination 
aggravate  her  discontent,  and  will  not,  of  course,  the 
danger  of  separation  increase  with  the  motives  for  ef- 
fecting It  ?' 

*  But  these,*  he  added,  *  are  not  the  only  objections  to 
our  present  mode  of  connexion.  It  has  been,  a  frequent 
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and  jiist  grouni  of  complaint  in  this  house,  that  the 
minister  of  this  country^  acting  as  he  does  under  the 
direction  of  a  British  cabinet,  is  not  responsible  to  the 
Irish  parliament  from  the  moment  of  his  withdrawing 
froim  this  kingdom^  unless,  by  a  derogation  from  our 
independence,  we  shotild  impeach  him  at  the  bar  of 
die  parliament  of  Great^Britain  for  offending  against 
the  constitution  of  Ireland.'—*  Who,*  he  asked,  *  ad* 
vises  the  measures  of  the  Irish  government  ?  The  £ng* 
Ush  ministen  And  how  can  the  Irish  pariiameht  reach 
him  ?  Who  administers  die  great  seal  of  England^ 
without  which  no  legislative  act  can  be  ratified  ?  An 
English  minister.  And  how  can  the  Iri&h  parliament 
reach  him  P  In  short,  how  can  an  e£Ecient  and  con-* 
stitutional  responsibility  be  obtained,  but  by  making  the 
jurisdiction  of  parliament  as  comprehensive  as  the  exe- 
cutive power  ?  Arid  this,  I  must  ever  maintain,  can  be 
effected  by  an  uiiion  alone.    . 

^  It  is  said,  that  an  union  will  reduce  Ireland  to  the 
abject  state  of  a  colony.  Is  it  by  making  her  a  con<* 
stituent  part  of , the  greatest  and  first  empire  in  die 
world  ?  For  my  part,  if  I  were  to  describe  a  colony,  I 
should -picture  a  country  in  a  situadon  somewhat  similar 
to  the  present  state  of  Ireland.  I  should  describe  a 
country,  whose  crown  was  dependent  on  that  of  another 
country,  enjoying  a  local  legislature,  but  without  any 
power  intrusted  to  that  legislature  of  regulating  the 
succession  to  that  crown.  I  should  describe  it  as  having 
an  executive  power  administered  by  the  .orders  of  a 
zion-resident  minister,  irresponsible  to  die  colony  for 
his  acts  or  his  advice ;  I  should  describe  it  as  incapa'*' 
ble  of^passing  die  most  insignificant' law  without  the 
licence  of  the  minister  of  another  country ;  I  should 
describe  it  as  a  country  unknown  to  fore^  natdons  in 
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the  quality  of  an  independent  state,  and  as  subject  to 
another  power  with  regard  [to  all  the  questions  which 
concern  alliances,  the  declaration  and  conduct  of  war, 
or  the  negotiations  for  peace. 

*  Anodier  objection  has  been  started,  that  an  imperial 
parliament  cannot  be  possessed  of  such  local  know- 
l^e  of  the  kingdom  as  is  necessary  for  the  due  encou- 
ragement of  its  interests.  "But  I  ask,  what  is  there  to 
prevent  the  representatives  of  Irekad  fitun  carrying 
with  them  to  the  imperial  parliament  all  their  local 
knowlege  of  die  wants  zaod  interests  of  belaud  ?  And 
what  is  theye  to  prevent  an  imperial  parliament  ftom 
attending  as  anxiously  to  the  concerns  of  thisr  part  of 
ihe  empire^  as  to  the  concerns  of  the  west  of  England^ 
or  the  a£&irs  of  Scotland  ? 

^  It  has  also  been  asserted,  that  an  union  would  have 
the  efiect  of  weakening  die  executive  power  in  Ire- 
land* Convinced  as  I  am,  that  Ireland  cannot  exist 
without  a  strong  executive  power,  and  that  the  lives 
and  properties  of  ks  loyal  inhabitants  cannot  be  other- 
wise secured,  I  could  not  argue  in  favor  of  the  ad- 
vantages which  are  promised  by  this,  measure,  were  it 
to  be  followed 'by  such  a  consequence.  Bat  I  am  so 
confident  of  (be  opposiie  effect,  that  it  is  upon  this  very 
principle  of  giving  new  vigor  to  the  executive  power» 
and  of  giving  additional  security  to  tlie  persons  and. 
pceperties  of  the  inhabitants,  that  I  embrace  the  mea^ 
sure.  It  is  an  union  alone  that  can  give  us  streagth^  by 
licmoving  the  cause  of  our  weakness.  It  will  take 
away  from  the  executive  power  all  those  jealousies^ 
which  bang  upon  its  motions  and  prevent  its  constitu- 
tional efEects :  it  will  preclude  die  plausible  insinuation^ . 
diat  we  aregtivecned  by  die  inflaence'  of  a  patUamentin 
which  we  are  not  lepresentol;  that  we  are  direct  by 
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the  counsels  of  ministers  who  are  irresponsible ;  that  out 
.  interests  are  sacrificed  to  tlio^e  of  Great-Britain :  in 
short,  it  will  remove  all  those  constitutional  aukward- 
nesses  and  anomalies  which  render  all  the  exertions  of 
the  executive  power  suspected  and  inefficient,  and,  by 
rendering  it  unpopular,  diminish  and  counteract  its 
influence. 

*  There  is  another  objection,  which  has  been  strongly 
urged  and  plausibly  supported.  It  is  this — that  our 
parliament  has,  from  the  circumstance  of  its  being  lo* 
cal,  been  able  to  make  exertions  for  suppressing  the 
rebellion,  which  an  imperial  parliament  would  not 
have  attempted.  I  most  cordially  admit,  that  the  Irish 
parliament  has  most  materially  assisted  die  government 
by  arming  it  with  thoke  ample  powers  which  have  been 
employed  to  suppress  the  rebellion.  But>  if  it  was 
parliament  that  gave  the  powers,  rt  was  the  cabinet 
that  employed  them.  And  I  ask,  by  what  constitu- 
tional scruples  .would  an  imperial  parliament  be  pre- 
vented from  giving  the  same  pow^s  in  iimilar  circum* 
stances,  or  the  ministers  of  the  empire  be  arrested  in 
the  exercise  of  them  ?  And  is  it  agreeable  to  common 
sense,  or  truth,  that  the  acts  of  the  parliament  of  the 
empire  would  have  less  authority  than  the  acts  of  only 
a  part  of  the  empire  ? 

*  It  has  also  been*said»  that  a  local  parliament  alone 
could  have  traced  and  developed  the  conspiracy  which 
produced  the  late  rebellion.  Here  is  a  mistake  in  point 
of  fact.  It  was  not  the  local  parliamfint,  but  the  exe- 
cutive government  which  discovered  the  conspiracy. .  It 
was  the  government  ^at  detected  the  plans  of  the  trai- 
tors ;  and  it  was  i|pon  the  docmnents  produced  by  the 
government  that  Ae  accurate  report  of  the  secret  com- 
mittee was  formed.    The  merits  of  the  report  in  dis- 
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closing  the  inforination  as  a  warning  to  the  public^ 
after  the  treason  was  detected  and  defeated,  may  be 
ascribed  to  the  parliament ;  but  the  discovery  of  the  con- 
spiracy, and  the  suppression  of  the  rebellion,  arose 
from  the  energies  of  the  executive  government.* 

Having  thus  strongly  supported  the  expediency  of 
an  united  government  and  legislature,  the  ministerial 
speaker  proceeded  to  an  examination  pf  the  financial 
and  cpmmercial  parts  of  the  subject,  postponing  th* 
discussion  of  the  mode  of  constituting  the  Hibernian 
portion  of  the  imperial  parliament.  The  union,  he 
said,  had  been  represented  as  a  mere  financial  project 
of  the  British  minister,  a  mere  aim  upon  the  pockets 
of  the  Irish :  but,  if  any  sacrifice  should  be  made,  it 
would  be  on  the  part  of  Great-Britain,  not  of  Ireland. 
The  settlement  proposed  was  one  which  promised  ad- 
vantage to  Ireland ;  and  it  was  oiFered  on  the  fair  and 
liberal  ground  of  proportional  contribution,  not  as  a 
bribe,  not  on  the  mercenary  principle,  that  Ireland 
would  sacrifice  to  any  pecuniary  consideration  what 
tiiight  be  deemed  essential  to  her  happiness. 

If  the  two  countries  could  at  once  be  so  completely 
incorporated,  as  not  to  be  under  the  necessity  of  having 
distinct  revenues,  he  would  have  considered  it  as  a  most 
valuable  circumstance  in  the  financial  arrangement. 
This  prindple  fbnned  a  part  of  the  Scotish  union ; 
but,  the  circumstances  of  GreatrBritain  and  Ireland 
not  suflfering  its  application,  on  ^recount  of  the  very 
great  disproportion  of  the  public  debts  of  the  two 
realms^-  it  was  necessary  to  pursue  a  separate  system  of 
taxation ;  and  the  great  point  to  be  ascertained  wa^^ 
what  would  be  the  best  criterion  of  the  relative  means 
pf  both  countries.  A  tax  upon  income  would  seem  to 
^fford  the  best  criterion  ^  but,  as  the- local  pircumstances 
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of  Ireland  would  not  at  present  permit  the  operation  of 
this  test,  the  criterion  next  in  order  must  be  considered 
— namely,  the  joint  result  of  commerce  and  consump- 
tion.    He  then  entered  into  the  following  detail. 

*  Upon  a  comparison  of  the  average  value  of  the 
imports  and  exports  of  Great-Britain  for  three  years, 
ending  with  January  1799,  compared  with  those* of 
Ireland  ending  on  the  25th  of,  March  preceding,  I  £nd 
that  the  value  of  British  commerce  amounted  to 
73>96 1,899/.,  and  that  of  Irish  commerce  to  10,925,961/. 
and  that  they  bear  the  proportion  to  each  other  of 
nearly  seven  to  one.  On  a  similar  comparison  of  the 
value  of  the  following  articles,  viz.  malt,  beer,  spi- 
rits, wine,  tea,  tobacco,  sugar,  consumed  in  the  re« 
spective  countries,  I  find  that  the  value  of  the  British 
articles  amounted  to  46,891,655/.,  and  that  of  the 
Irish  articles  to  5,954,856/.  forming  a  proportion  of 
7. and  7-8ths  to  one.  The  medium,  therefore,  or  7^  to  i, 
may  be  taken  as  the  fair  proportion ;  and  I  would 
maintain,  that  upon  this  principle  Great-Britain  ought 
to  contribute  fifteen  parts,  and  Ireland  two,  to  the 
general  expences  of  the  empire. 

*  In  the  article  which  relates  to  this  head,  the  first 
section  provides^  that  the  past  debts  of  the  two  king- 
doms shall  be  borne  by  them  respectively  ;  and,  if  we 
couple  this  liberal  provision  with  the  9th  section  of  the 
article,  which  gives  to  Ireland  a  participation  in  what- 
ever sums  mfay  be  produced  from  the  territorial  revenues 
of  the  dependencies  of  Great-Britain  in  India,  we  must 
acknowlcge  not  only  the  justice  but  the  generosity  of 
the  terms.  Great«Britain  holds  out  to  Ireland  a  pro- 
portional enjoyment  of  all  the  advantages  of  the  em- 
pire, without  requiring  the  smallest  participation  m  the 
burthens  which  she  has  incyrred  to  procure  them ;  and 
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Ireland  wiU  acquire  a  revenue  of  58,000/.  a-year^  m 
ease  of  her  own  burthens,  out  of  the  revenues  paid  by 
the  East-India  company,  from  the  territories  subdued  by 
British  arms. 

*  By  the  second  section,  the  proportional  contribu- 
tion of  15  to  2  v^^ill  continue  for  twenty  years,  that  the 
system  of  the  union  may  acquire  stability,  before  it  be 
subjected  to  the  slightest  modification. 

^  When  I  stated  the  system  of  contributing  on  the 
principle  of  proportional  ability^  I  was  aware  that  a 
natural  objection  would  arise,  diat,  however  fair  or 
liberal  this  system  might  appear  at  present,  it  might  at 
a  future  period,  and  under  difierent  circumstances, 
prove  to  be  both  partial  and  disadvantageous.  It  is  there- 
fore intended,  that  the  imperial  parliament  ihall  have  t 
power  to  revise  the  proportion  at  the  given  period  I 
have  mentbned,  but  that  the  revisicm  shall  be  grounded 
upon  the  same  principles  upon  which  the  original  pro- 
portion is  formed,  and  Umited  to  the  result  of  those 
principles*  Our  contributions,  therefore,  may  here- 
after vary  according  to  our  relative  increased  or  dimi- 
nished ability ;  but,  until  the  period  of  a  common  tax- 
ation shall  arise,  the  principles  and  the  basis  of  our 
contribution  are  unalterably  fixcd^  The  only  power 
reserved  to  the  imperial  p^rliamept,  is  to  examine  and 
ascertain  the  criteria  by  which  the  abilities  of  the  two 
countries  are  to  be  determined  :  the  criteria  themselves 
lire  to  remain  unaltered  and  unalterable  :  and,  since  they 
are  of  such  a  nature  that  they  cannot  fail  of  leading;  to 
a  fair  result,  Ireland  has  by  these  means  the  utmost 
possible'  security,  tliat  she  cannot  be  taxed  beyond  the 
measure  of  her  comparative  ability,  and  that  the  ratio 
of  ber  contribution  must  ever  corretppnd  with  her  re- 
l^a^ive  wealth  and  prosperity.  . 
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*  By  the  fourth  section,  the  revenues  of  Ireland  will 
constitute  a  consolidated  fund,  which  will  be  charged 
in  the  first  place  with  the  interest  and  sinking  fund  of 
the  debt  of  Ireland,  and  be  afterwards  appropriated  to 
its  proportional  contribution.  The  5th  section  gives 
power  to  the  imperial  parliament  to  impose  such  taxes 
la  Ireland  as  may  be  necessary  for  her  contingent ;  but 
it  shall  in  no  case  be  enabled  to  impose  higher  taxes, 
after  the  union,  upon  any  article  in  Ireland,  than  the 
same  article  shall  bear  in  Great-Britain.  The  iixth 
section  ascertains  the  manner  in  which  any  surplus  of 
the  revenues  of  Ireland  maybe  applied.  There  arc 
four  considerations  which  occur  with  respect  to  any 
occasional  excess  of  revenue.  The  first,  and  most 
obvious,  is  the  diminution  of  taxes  ;  the  second  is  the 
application  of  such  excess  to  local  purposes  of  orna- 
ment or  iniprovement  in  Ireland ;  the  third  isi  to  pro- 
vide against  any  possible  iailui'e  of  revenue ;  the  fourth 
is  to  suffer  such  excess  to  accumulate  at  compound  in- 
terest, in  case  of  our  contribution  in  a  future  period  of 
war. 

*  It  is  provided  by  the  seventh  section,  that  all  future 
loans,  for  the  interest  and  liquidation  of  which  the 
respective  countries  have  made  provision  in  the  pro- 
portion of  their  respective  contributions,  shall  be  con* 
Kidered  as  joint  debt ;  and,  on  the  other  hand,  that^ 
where  they  do  not  make  corresponding  provisions,  their 
respective  quotas  of  the  sum  so  raised  shall  remain  a 
separate  charge. 

'  The  eighth  section  contains  a  provision,  that, 
when  the  separate  debts  of  the  two  kingdoms  shall  be 
either  extinguished,  or  in  the  proportion  of  their  re- 
spective contributions,  the  genenl  expences  of  the 
empire  may  be  thenceforward  borne  by  common  taxes, 
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in  lieu  of  proportional  contribution.  It  may  perhaps 
be  alleged,  that  common  taxes  with  Great-Britain  will 
impose  upon  this  kingdom  heavier  burthens  than  she 
would  otherwise  be  required  to  support.  But  let  the 
bouse  consider,  that  the  charges  of  the  debt  of  Great- 
Britain  amount  to  twenty  millions  a  year,  and  the 
charges  of  the  debt  of  Ireland  to  1,300,000/.  of  British 
money  a-year  ;  and  that  common  taxes  are  not  to  take 
jxlace,  till  either  the  past  and  separate  debts  of  both 
countries  shall  be  liquidated,  or  tlH  they  shall  become 
to  each  other  in  the  proportion  of  their  contributions ;' 
that  fs^  in  the  ratio  of  15  to  2.  Before  this  can  take 
place,,  the  taxes  of  Great-Britain  must  be  reduced 'by 
the  amount  of  ten  millions  a-ycar  ;  in  which  case,  the 
scale  of  her  remaining  taxation  would  be  lowered  to 
fte  scale  of  taxation  in  Ireland,  and  the  adoption  of 
British  taxation  would  become  a  benefit.  A  similar 
lesult  would  take  place,  and  to  a  greater  degree,  were 
the  past  debt  of  the  two  countries  to  be  entirely  liqui- 
&tcd :  for,  in  this  event,  Ireland  would  be  exonerated 
from  taxes,  to  the  amount  of  1,300,000/.  a-year,  and 
Britain  tp  the  amQVttst  of  20,000,000/.  and  the  system 
of  common  taxation  would  become  still  more  beneficial 
to  Ireland.  It  may  happen,  however,  that  if  war-should 
continue,  and  Ireland  fund  her  supplies,  whilst  England 
Ibises  a  great  part  of  her's  within  the  year,  and  rnort^ 
gages  her  income  tax  to  their  rapid  reduction  in  peace, 
the  proportion  of  the  debt  of  Ireland  may  rise,  and 
her  scale  of  taxation  increase  accordingly.  In  this  case^ 
also,  the  system  of  common  taxation  perfectly  secures 
the  interests  of  Ireland,  being  produced  by  natural 
causes  and  in  no  degree  forced.  It  cannot  impose  any 
burthen  on  this  country,  to  which  she  would  not  in  the 
ordinary  course  of  her  expenditure  be  liable,    wl^ilsi 
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the  provision^  which  goes  to  preclude  any  article  from 
being  subject  to  a  higher  rate  of  duty  in  Ireland  than  the  . 
sao^ie  article  pays  in  Great-Britain,  will  exempt  her  from 
having  the  scale  of  her  taxation  raised  above  that  of 
England,  even  though  the  natural  progress  of  her  ex- 
pence  should  lead  to  it.  And  whilst  Ireland  is  thus 
secured  against  any  injustice  in  substituting  a  system  of 
common  taxes  for  proportional  contribution,  the  united 
parliament  will  be  enabled  to  make  abatements  in 
Ireland,  as  the  parliament  of  Great-Britain  always  has 
done  in  Scotland  since  the  union ;  where,  from  local 
circumstances,  the  high  duty  cannot  be  levied  without 
either  rendering  the  revenue  unproductive,  or  pressing 
with  too  much  weight  upon  the  poorer  classes. 

*  It  now  remains  for  me  to  consider  the  opci*atloa 
and  eflPect  of  this  article,  and  how  far  the  proportion 
of  7 1  to  I  may  be  favorable  or  otherwise  to  Ireland, 
considered  with  reference  to  the  past  expences  of  the 
two  countries,  as  also  to  their  probable  future  expen* 
diture. 

*  The  peace  establishment  of  Great-Britain,  in  the 
year  preceding  the  war,  amounted  to  5,806,744/.,  and 
that  of  Ireland  to  1,012,523/.  The  proportion  of 
these  sums  is  about  5^  to  i.  On  an  average  of  seven 
years,  from  the  commencement  of  the  war,  Great* 
Britain  has  expended  in  each  year  27,650,649/.,'  and 
Ireland  3,076,651/.  The  proportion  of  these  sums  is 
about  9  to  r.  •  As,  however,  "upon  the  experience  of 
die  past  century,  it  is  found  that  there  are  three  years  of 
peace  to  two  of  war;  if  we  form  our  calculations  upon 
this  proportion,  the  past  expences  of  Great-Britain  an4 
Ireland  maybe  considered  in  the  ratio  of  7I  to  i. 

f  Such  is  the  result  as  to  past  expenditure.    I  shall 
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now  State  what  we  may  expect  from  the  proportion  of 
7^  to  I,  in  our  future  expences. 

*  Thccxpcncc  of  Great-Britain,  for  the  year  1799^ 
was  32,700,ocx5/.,  and  that  of  Ireland  5,439,000/.  If 
this  expence  had  been  borne  in  the  proportion  of  7^ 
to  I,  Great-Britain  would  have  expended  3S>652,059/.> 
and  Ireland  4,486,941/. :  the  latter  would  have,  conse- 
quently, saved  952,059/*,  or  1,025,294/.  in  Irish  cur- 
rency. So  long  as  the  war  shall  last,  and  we  shall 
continue  separate  from  Brkain,  we  cannot  suppose  that 
our  expence  will  be  reduced ;  and  therefore  we  shall  in 
future  expend  more  by  one  million  a  year,  dian  if  we 
were  united  with  Great-Britain. 

*  I  shall  now  advert  to  the  probable  future  expence* 
of  Ireland  in  time  of  peace  ;  and,  if  we  consider  the 
advanced  pay  of  the  army,  the  increased  charge  of  die 
militia,  the  necessity  of  keeping  up  some  part  of  that 
invaluable  force>  the  yeomanry,  we  shall  find  it  im« 
possible   to  maintain  a  peace  establishment  of  only 
12,000  men  at  home  at  a  less  charge  than  1,500^000/. 
a-year ;  and,  if  we  should  increase  our  establishment 
to  20,000  men,  the  whole  charge  would  amount  to 
1,900,000/.  a-year.     Now,  from  the  best  documents 
which  I  have  been  able  to  procure,  it  is  probable  that 
the  peace  establishment  of  Great-Britain  will  amount  to 
about  7,500,000/. ;  and,  if  we  add  that  of  Ireland,  the 
whole  charge  will  be  nine  millions.     If  this  charge  be 
1)orne  in  the  ratio  of  74  to  i,  there  will*  be  a  saving  to 
Ireland  of  450,000/.  British,  or  nearly  500,000/.  Irish 
currency. 

^  Let  us  for  a  moment  turn  to  the  situation  of  Che 
public  revenues.  The  produce  of  all  the  taxes  in 
the  last  year  amounted  merely  to  1,850,000/, ;  and  the 
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present  charges  of  the  debt  alone  are  1,400,000/*  Irish 
currency.     I  will,  however,  admit,  that  the  revenues 
•of  this  kingdom  have,  during  the  present  year,  expe- 
rienced an  extraordinary  increase ;  and,  though  it  is 
not  to  be  supposed  that  the  whole  of  this  increase  can 
be  pern^anent,  when  we  may  account  for  it  by  the 
particular  circumstances  of  the  times,  I  will  suppose 
that  the  revenues  may  produce  a  permanent  sum  of 
2,300,000/.     The  charge  of  our  debt  is  1,400,000/.; 
«nd  the  pea.ce  establishment,  at  the  lowest  computation, 
%viH  be  1,500,000/.     The  total  expence  therefore  will 
foe  2,900,000/. ;  and,  if  we  remain  a  separate  state, 
there  will  be  an  annual  deficiency  of  600,000/.  which 
we  must  endeavour  to  supply  by  new  burthens  upon 
the  people,  besides  raising  additional  taxes  of  250,000^! 
a-year,  so  long  as  the  war  shall  continue*     If,  oq  the 
contrary,   we  wisely  unite  with   Great-Britain,    and 
^ree  in  a  system  of  contribution  proportioned  to  our 
respective  means,  the  future  charge  of  our  war  expence 
will  be  diminished  a  million  a  year,  and  we  shall  be 
able  to  support  our  peace  expenditure  with  a  very 
flight  addition  to  the  present  taxes.    I  now  then  coxw 
£dently  appeal  to  diose  gentlemen  around  me,  who 
have  a  real  stake  in  the  interests  and  happiness  of  .this 
coitntry,  and  I  trust  they  will  seriously  pause  and  de« 
liberate  before  they  sufier  advantages  like  those  which 
I  have  stated^  to  be  rejected  without  discussion,  or  to 
he  decided  by  witd  and  senseless  clamor.* 

The  affairs  of  commerce  formed  the  next  branch  of 
inijmry ;  and  on  this  head  his  loidship  observed,  that 
the  principles  which  were  to  form  the  basis  of  the 
agreement  did  not  materially  differ  from  the  plan 
brought  forward  in  the  year  1785.  It  was  highly 
desiraUe,  he  said,  that  the  commerce  and  intercourse 
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between  Britain  and  Ireland  should  be  as  free  a$  be- 
tween two  counties  of*  the  same  kingdom;  but  there 
were  two  circumstances  w*hich  prevented  such  alt  ad* 
justment :  these  were,  the  necessity  of  securing  parti- 
cular manufactures  by  protecting  duties>  and  the  dif- 
ference of  internal  taxes,  consequent  on  the  disparity 
of  burthen  sustained  by  Great-Britain* 

Speaking  of  the  first  section  of  the  commercial 
article,  by  which  the  subjects  and  the  produce  of  each 
country  would  be  placed  upon  an  equal  footing  for 
ever,  with  regard  to  privileges,  encouragements,  and 
bounties,  he  said,  *  This  gives  the  continuance  for 
ever  of  the  British  and  Irish  bounties  on  the  exporta- 
tion of  Irish  linen,  and  affords  us  a  full  participation 
in  the  great  article  of  sail-cloth.*  The  next  section, 
relative  to  the  exportation  of  all  commodities  from  one 
country  to  the  other  without  duty,  he  noticed  in  these 
words :  *  This  secures  to  Ireland  for  ever  the  raw 
materials  which  she  receives  from  Britain,  and  which 
she  can  procure  from  no  other  country— coals,  tin, 
bark,  alum,  hops,  and  salt :  it  also  concedes  to  Ireland 
the  staple  commodity  of  English  wool.' — *  The  same 
section  (he  added)  puts  ^n  end  to  all  bounties  whatever 
on  the  articles  of  trade  between  the  kingdoms,  with  an 
exception  of  malt,  flour,  and  grain,  which,  it  is  pro- 
posed, may  still  be  regulated  on  the  present  system.* 

The  third  section,  respecting  the  articles  which 
should  be  subject  to  duty  in  either  country,  gave  rise  to 
the  following  observations.  /  To  give  adequate  protec- 
tion to  the  fabrica  of  this  kingdom,  a  duty  of  lO  per 
ant*  on  the  jtrue  value  will  be  fully  sufficient,  in  addition 
to  the  charges  of  freight,  &c.  which  are  estimated  at  5^ 
per  cent.  Any  manufacture  in  Ireland  that  cannotbecar* 
ried  on  with  a  protecting  guard  of  15^:  per  cenu  against 
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tlje  manufacturer  of  England,  where,  taxes  are  higher 
and  labor  dearer,  cannot  deserve  much  encouragenaent. 
Nor  is  it  fair  in  such  a  case  to  sacrifice  the  interests  of 
the  consumer,  or  encourage  by  high  duties  the  habits 
of  indolence.     When  I  fix   this  rate  of  protection,  I 
wish  it  to  continue  for  such  a  period  of  years  as  will 
give  security  to  the  speculations  of  the  manufacturers  ; 
.  at  the  same  time  I  look  forward  to  a  period  when  du- 
ties of  this  kind  may  gradually  be  diminished  and  ulci« 
inately  cease.     It  must  be  evident,  that,  if  our  manu- 
factures keep  pace  for  the  next  twenty  years  with  the 
progress    they  have  made  in  the  last   twenty  years^ 
they  may  at  the  expiration  of  the  term  be  fully  able  to 
cope  with  the  British,  and  the  two  kingdoms  may  be 
safely  left,  like  any  two  counties  of  the  same  kingdom, 
to  a  free  competition.     It  is  therefore  provided,  that 
after  twenty  years  the  united  parliament  may  diminish 
the  duties  of  protection,  in  such  a  ratio  as  the  situation 
of  our  manufactures  at  that  period  may  render  expe- 
dient.    As    all    articles,   except  those  enumerated   in 
the  resolution,  are  to  be  free  from  duty  upon  import,  I 
must  draw  the  attention  of  the  house  to  the  perpetual 
security  which  is  here  offered  to  the  linen  manufacture 
of  this  kingdom.     It  has  been  frequently  asserted,  that 
this  manufacture  derives  all   its  prosperity  from  the 
encouragement  which  it  has  received  from  our  local 
parliament ;  but  I  have  ever  contested  the  truth  of  that 
statement.     The  prosperity  of  the  linen  manufacture, 
results  not  from  domestic  encouragement,  but  depends 
*    on  Its  possession  of  the  British  marker,  and  the  British 
bounties  on  re-exportation.     What  then  gives  us  that 
market  but  the  liberality  of  Great-Britain,  which  im- 
poses a  duty  of  33  per  cent,  upon  foreign  linens,  and 
admits  Irish  linens  without  duty.     The  whole  quan- 
tity- 
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tity  of  linen  imported  into  Great-Britain  amounts  to 
50,000,000  of  yards,  of  which  33  millions  go  from 
Ireland.  Now,  if  a  duty  of  33  per  cent,  should  be  laid 
upon  Irish  linen  as  well  as  foreign,  it  would  produce  a 
sum  of  more  than  a  million  a-year  to  the  revenue  of 
Britain;  and  the  trade  would  thus  be  thrown  altoge- 
ther into  the  hands  of  the  foreign  manufacturer. 

*  It  has  been  urged,  that  the  encouragements  granted 
to  Irish  linen  were  in  consequence  of  a  compact  that 
the  Irish  parliament  should  give  up  the  woollen  mahu- 
facturc.    It  must  have  been  a  singular  compact  indeed, 
by  which  Great-Britain  was  irrevocably  to  bind  herself 
to  impose  on  her  own  subjects  the  burthen  of  a  million 
sterling  per  annum^  in  order  to  secure  an  export  of 
woollen  goods,  which  has  never  exceeded  680,000/.  a 
year.     But,  if  I  should  allow  that  a  compact  existed, 
Ireland,  by  this  proposal,  will  have  both  parts  of  it ; 
she  will  keep  what  she  has  by  linens,  and  recover  what 
she  is  supposed  to  have  given  up  in  woollens  as  the 
price  of  these  encouragements.      She  will  not  only 
enjoy  for  ever  the  British  markets  for  her  linen  trade,** 
but  will  receive  the  raw  material  of  England  for  the 
improvement  and  extension  of  her  woollen  trade  ;  and 
she  will  have  British  bounties  to  favor  the  re-exporta- 
tion of  the  former,  and  low  British  duties  to  encourage 
the  importation  of  the  latter. 

*  Some  have  affirmed,  that  Great-Britain  lays  the 
high  duty  on  the  foreign  linens  to  protect  her  own  ma- 
nufacture, and  not  to  favor  ours.  If  it  be  admitted, 
what  prevents  her  from  laying  the  same  duty  on  Irish 
linens?  Can  any  other  reason  be  assigned  than  disposi- 
tion to  protCQt  the  manufactures  of  Ireland?  If  Great- 
Britain  should  only  impose  a  protecting  duty  of  10  per 
cent,  on  the  import  of  Irish  linens  in  favor  of  her  own, 
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she  would  only  act  towards  us  as  we  do  towards  her 
in  almost  ail  the  leading  articles  of  British  manufacture ; 
and  what  would  be  the  eflFect  ?    It  would  exclude  us  in 
a  great  measure,  from  her  market.     The  foreign  ma- 
nufacturer, who  now  supplies  nearly  one-third  of  her 
demand,  even  under  the  disadvantage  of  a  duty  of  33  . 
per  cent,  would  then  supply  nearly  the  whole.     The 
English  consumer  would  buy  his  linens  nearly  at  aft 
cheap  a  rate,  whilst  tlie  state  would  levy  an  annual 
revenue  on  the  import,  which  is  now  sacrificed  to  the 
encouragement  of  the  manufacture   of  this  country. 
Is  it  then  to  the  local  parliament,  or  to  the  parliament 
of  Great-Britain,  that  Ireland  is  indebted  for  these  ad-* 
vantages?    It  is  to  the  parliament  of  Great-Britain 
alone,   to  the   parliament  of  diat  country  which  has 
been  described  as  the  natural  and  instinctive  enemy  o( 
Ireland,   tliat  we  owe  the  obligation.     That  hostile 
country  annually  sacrifices  a  sum  to  the  protection  of 
the  linen  trade  of  this  country,  equal  in  amount  to  the 
total  expence  of  our  peace  establishment  as  it  stood 
before  the  war ;  and,  by  this  treaty,  she  binds  herself 
to  continue  it  for  even* 

Of  the  countervailing  duties  (mentioned  in  the  fourth 
section)  necessary  to  balance  internal  imposts,  the  ne- 
cessity, he  saidi  was  evident,  while  the  two  countries 
should  be  subject  to  unequal  taxes;  and,  when  the 
inequality  of  t^xes  should  cease,  and  a  common  reve^^ 
nue  take  place,  they  would  be  discontinued. 

Proceeding  to  the  two  next  sections,  he  said,  *  These 
may  be  of  great  commercial  consequence,  as  they  provide, 
that  the  charges, upon  the  re-exportation  of  native,  fo- 
reign, and  colonial  good3>  shall  be  the  same  in  both 
countries,  and  that  no  drawbacks  shall  be  retained  upon 
any  article  expprted  from  either  country  to  the  other. 
tA  All 
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All  who  consider  and  understand  the  nature  of  out 
commerce  and  the  advantages  of  our  situation  must 
allow  the  great  benefit  of  securing  the  perpetuity  of 
these  regulations  to  Ireland.  It  is  acknowleged^  that 
the  situation  of  Ireland  is  much  more  convenient  foi 
the  re-export  trade  than  Great-Britain,  as  we  are  not 
subject  to  the  dangerous  and  tedious  navigation  of  the 
channels  ;  but,  when  it  is  considered  that  the  transit  or 
re-export  trade  of  Britain  amouhts  to  14,000,000/.  a 
year,  gentlemen  will  admit,  that  the  prospect  of  na- 
tional advantage  from  this  part  of  the  system  highly 
deserves  our  attention,  jand  that  there  is  no  benefit 
which  the  cities  of  Cork  and  Dublin  may  not  expect, 
when,  in  order  to  carry  this -article  into  effect,  the 
system  of  bonding  foreign  goods  for  exportation  shall 
be  extended,  and  arrangements  be  made  for  converting 
those  harbours  as  far  as  possible  into  free  ports. 

*  Upon  a  review  of  the  result  of  this  article,  we 
find  our  linen  tiiade  secured,  the  prospect  of  a  great 
woollen  trade  opened,  a  great  manufactory  of  sail-cloth 
encouraged,  the  British  market  opened  to  us  by  low 
duties  (in  c^se  of  our  skilful  use  of  our  domestic  advan- 
tages), and  at  the  same  time  secured  for  our  great  pro- 
vision^ trade,  whikt  an  additional  encouragement  is 
giveri  to  our  farmers,  in  taking  off  the  duty  from  the 
produce  of  their  lands. 

*  In  considering  the  effect  of  the  proposed  commer- 
cial regulations  upon  the  revenue,  we  shall  again  fiiid 
the  advantage  of  the  system.  The  duties  on  the  ex- 
portation of  our  hides,  tallow,  cattle,  and  provisions, 
which  produce  44,000/.  will  cease;  and  the  loss  of 
revenue  by  taking  off  duties,  and  by  lowering  duties 
from  I2i  to  10  per  cent.y  will  amount  to  32,000/.  Thus 
the  total  loss  will  be  76,000/. :  bat,  to  balance  this  lossy 
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we  shall  gain  the  duty  of  u.  3//.  a  ton  upon  coals,  which 
is  raised  at  present  upon  Irish  consumption^  and 
amounts  per  annum  to  17,000/.;  we  shall  gain  the 
duties  which  are  retained  in  England  on  subsidy  goods, 
9,000/. ;  we  shall  receive  our  proportion  of  500,000/. 
from  the  India  company,  58,000/.,  the  whole  amount- 
ing to  84,000/.  Thus  taxes  will  be  remitted,  which 
at  present  are  raised  either  on  Irish  produce  or  Irish 
consumption,  whilst  the  loss  of  revenue  will  be  fully 
compensated  by  a  transfer  of  duties  now  payable  into 
the  British  exchequer.'  \ 

The  eighth  section  he  thus  characterised :  *  It  pro- 
vides that  a  sum  equal  to  what  is  now  applied  to  charitable 
purposes,  and  to  the  encouragement  of  manufactures, 
shall  continue  to  be  so  appropriated  annually  by  the 
united  parb'ament ;  thus  securing  a  continuance  of  the 
linen  board,  and  other  local  institutions,  which  have 
hitherto  received  parliamentary  bounty.' 

From  this  survey  of  what  he  pronounced  to  be  a 
fair  and  liberal  article,  he  reverted  to  that  which  was 
the  fifth  in  order,  and  briefly  discussed  the  ecclesiasti- 
cal part  of  the  plan  of  union.  The  leading  features  of  the 
whole  system,  he  said,  were,  one  state,  one  legislature, 
one  church  \  and,  if  there  should  not  be  an  identity 
with  Britain  in  these  great  points  of  connexion,  Ireland 
could  not  expect  to  enjoy  real  and  permanent  security. 
The  church  in  particular,  as  long  as  the  separation 
should  continue,  would  ever  be  liable  to  be  impeached 
upon  local  grounds,  and  would  be  unable  to  maintain 
itself  efFectu?illy  against  the  argument  of  physical  force, 
by  which  it  was  continually  attacked  :  but,  when  once 
it  should  be  completely  incorporated  with  the  church  of 
England,  it  would  be  placed  upon  such  a  strong  and 
7.  A%  natural 
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natural  foundation,  as  to  be  above  all  apprehensions  or 
alarms  from  adverse  interest. 

*  While  the  countries  remain  separate/  said  this 
plausible  advocate  for  an  union,  *  the  government  of 
Ireland  must  be  a  choice  between  dangers  and  difficul- 
ties. Pressed  by  these  difficuhies,  diftrent  ministers 
will  entertain  different  opinions,  as  to  the  best  mode  of 
preserving  Ireland  in  connexion  with  Britain,  and  of 
upholding  its  establishments.  One  minister  will  be 
inclined  to  maintain  the  protestant  authority  in  its  ut- 
most strictness,  and  will  consider  the  principle  of  ca-. 
tholic  exclusion  as  the  means  of  security  and  the  best 
bond  of  connexion.  Another  minister,  finding  the 
difficulty  still  prominent  and  pressing,  may  throw  him- 
self for  relief  on  principles  more  consonant  to  the  po- 
pulation of  the  country,  and  may  propose  to  open 
the  constitution  to  all  sects.  Hence  the  principles 
upon  which  our  separate  government  will  be  conducted 
will  be  unsteady  and  fluctuating.  This,  circumstance 
alone  must  bring  into  action,  with  ten-fold  violence, 
the  natural  dissensions  of  Ireland,  by  alternately  flat- 
tering and  discouraging  the  hopes  of  the  contentious 
interests ;  and  a  firm  government,  and  a  steady  sys- 
tem, can  never  be  hoped  for  so  long  as  the  constitu- 
tion and  establishments  of  Ireland  can  be  made  a  sub- 
ject of  separate  question  and  experiment. 

•  The  protestant,  so  long  as  the  establishment  re- 
mains separate,  and  is  impeached  on  local  grounds, 
will  feel' his  power,  his  property,  and  his  government 
insecure,  and  must  naturally  look  with  distrust  and 
jealousy  on  the  catholic :  the  catholic  will  feel  propor- 
tionate alienation  and  resentment,  and  will  continually 
urge  his  claims  against  the  establishment  of  the  mino- 
rity; 
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rity ;  and  there  appears  no  hope  whatever  of  a  termi- 
nation, to  distrust,  jealousy,  and  alarm.  But,  when  the 
ecclesiastical  establishments  of  the  two  kingdoms  shall 
be  incorporated  into  one  church,  the  protestant  will 
feel  himself  at  once  identified  M'ith  the  population  and 
property  of  the  empire,  and  the  establishment  will  be 
placed  upon  its  natural  basis.  The  cause  of  distrust 
must  vanish  with  the  removal  of  weakness ;  ftrength 
and  confidence  will  produce  liberality  ;  an^  the  claims 
of  the  catholics  may  be  temperately  discussed  and  im-* 
partially  decided  before  an  imperial  parliament,  divested 
of  tbose  local  circumstances  which  produce  irritatioa 
and  jealousy. 

*  It  may  not  be  improper  to  take  some  notice  of  the 
imputation  that  the  catholic  clergy  have  been  bribed  to  the; 
support  of  this  measure.  This  is  an  illiberal  imputa- 
tion thrown  out  for  the  dangerous  purpose  of  weaken- 
ing their  authority  over,  by  lowering  them  in  the 
opinion  of,  their  flocks;  for  it  is  known  that  an  ar- 
rangement for  the  clergy,  both  catholic  and  protestant 
dissenters,  has  been  Jong  in  the  contemplation  of  his 
majesty's  ministers.  As  to  the  insinuation,  that  the 
fneasure  of  union  is  a  measure  of  bribery  ;  if  bribery 
and  public  advantage  are  synonymous,  I  readily  admit 
jthat  it  is  a  measure  of  the^most  comprehensive  bribery 
that  was  ever  produced.  It  bribes  all  the  inhabitants  of 
Ireland,  by  offering  to  embrace  them  within  the  pale 
of  the  British  constitution,  aQd  to  communicate  to 
them  all  the  advantage  of  British  commerce.  But 
perhaps  there  is  pne  class  in  the  community  to  which 
an  union  would  not  act  as  a  bribe :  I  allude  to  those 
who  call  themselves  the  lovers  of  liberty  and  inder 
pendence ;  of  that  hberty,  which  consists  in  the  abdi- 
(patioi^  of  the  British  constitution ;  that  independence, 
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which  consists  in  the  abandonment  of  British  con» 
nexion.  I  acknowlege,  that  these  are  bribes  which 
I  aim  not  prepared  to  offer:  there  are  many  with  whom 
I  am  not  prepared  to  make  any  treaty,  but  the  treaty  of 
the  law.' 

The  only  remaining  question  ^f  importance  was  that 
which  related  to  the  constitution  of  the  parliament. 
The  representation  of  Ireland  by  equal  numbers  having 
been  urged  as  a  measure  requisite  for  a  fair  union,  his 
lordship  reprobated  the  idea  as  founded  on  the  common 
and  refuted  error,  that  the  two  kingdoms,  after  an 
union,  would  retain  distinct  and  adverse  interests.  If 
this  should  be  admitted,  the  proposed  remedy,  he 
thought,  would  even  augment  the  disorder.  Rival 
interests,  far  from  being  remedied  by  equality  of  num- 
bers, would,  from  the  circumstance  oi^  such  equality, 
break  forth  into  jealous  ^d  hostile .  competition.  It 
would  therefore  be  adviseable  to  proceed  upon  an  op- 
posite principle,  and,  on  the  ground  of  a  community 
of  interest  between  incorporated  kingdoms,  adjust  the 
number  of  representatives  by  the  criteria  of  wealth  and 
population. 

♦  The  population  of  Ireland  (he  said}  is  in  general 
estimated  from  3,500,000  to  4,000,000.  The  popu- 
lation of  Great-Britain  is  supposed  to  exceed  10,000,000. 
The  contribution,  which  it  is  proposed  that  Ireland  shall 
furnish  to  the  expences  of  the  empire,  is  as  one  to  yf , 
These  two  proportions  taken  together  will  produce  a 
mean  proportion  of  about  5J  to  i.  I  am  therefore  of 
opinion,  that,  if  Ireland  shall  send  one  hundred  mem- 
bers to  represent  her  in  the  imperial  house  of  commons, 
$he  will  be  fairly  and  adequately  represented. 

*  With  reference  to  the  peerage,  I  would  propose 
that  the  representative  body  for  Ireland  should  consist 
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of  four  spiritual  and  twenty-eight  temporal  lords :  and, 
when  it  is  considered  that  above  forty  noblemen  who 
have  great  interests  and  stake  in  this  kingdom  are  al- 
ready peers  of  Great-Britain,  I  flatter  myself  that  our 
interests  in  that  branch  of  the  legislature  will  be  suf- 
ficiently maintained  by  a  body  so  numerous  and  re- 
spectable, 

*  With  regard  to  the  appointment  of  the  peers,  who 
are  to  sit  in  the  imperial  parliament,  I  would  propose  that 
the  four  spiritual  peers  should  sit  by  rotation  of  sessions, 
and  that,  for  the  prevention  of  the  inconveniences 
which  result  from  septennial  elections,  the  twenty*- 
eight  temporal  peers  should  be  returned  for  life.  Such 
an  arrangement  appears  at  once  best  calculated  to  se- 
cure their  independence,  and  to  preserve,  as  far  as 
possible,  the  hereditary  principle  of  the  peerage.  It  is 
also  intended  to  interfere  in  as  small  a  degree  as  possible 
with  any  existing  privileges  of  the  peerage  of  Ireland ; 
and  I  shall  suggest,  with  this  view,  that  the  peers  of 
Ireland  may  fttill  be  allowed  to  sit  in  the  house  of 
commons  of  the  united  parliameat,  for  any  county  or 
borough  of  Great-Britain  ;  but  that,  during  the  period 
of  thicir  thus  sitting  as  commoners,  they  shall  be  tried 
as  commoners,  and  be  precluded  from  representing  the 
Irish  peerage,  or  voting  at  the  election  of  any  peer ; 
and,  as  the  Irish  peerage  materially  dilFers  from  the 
Scotch,  the  titles  of  the  latter  being  entailed  generally, 
and  the  former  limited  to  the  heirs  male,  it  is  intended 
to  reserve  a  power  to  the  crown  of  creating  Irish 
peers,  provided  that  the  number  of  peers  existing  at  the 
time  of  the  union  be  not  augmented. 

*  In  forming  the  representation  of  the  commons  of 
Ireland,  I  shall  suggest  the  expediency  of  increasing 
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the  proportion,  and  strengthening  the  influence  of  the 
counties.  This  principle  was  wisely  adopted  in  the 
Scotish  union,  when  the  representatives  for  the  coun« 
tics  amounted  to  thirty,  and  those  of  the  boroughs  to 
fifteen-  In  following  this  precedent,  I  intend  to  pro- 
pose that  the  sixty-four  members  for  counties  shall  be 
elected  as  at  present,  and  that  thirty-fix  shall  represent 
the  chief  cities  and  towns  of  the  kingdom.  Here  the 
proportion  is  nearly  the  same. 

*  In  order  to  produce  a  return  of  thirty-six  members 
only,  to  represent  the  boroughs  and  cities  of  Ireland, 
which  consist  of  one  hundred  and  eighteen  places,  we 
must  Have  recourse  to  some  principle,  eitfier  of  selec* 
tion  or  combination.  The  latter  principle  was  fol- 
lowed in  the  union  with  Scotland,  where  ^he  4)oroughs 
were  divided  into  fifteen  classes,  each  class  consisting 
of  four  or  five  boroughs,  each  borough  electing  a  de* 
legate,  and  the  majority  of  delegates  choosing  a  bur- 
gess. It  has,  however,  been  found  by  experience, 
that  thlfi  mode  of  election  is  subject  to  much  inconve- 
nience and  x:abal ;  and  I  would  therefore  advise,  that 
only  the  most  considerable  towns  in  the  kingdom  should 
be  permitted  to  send  representatives,  and  that  the  privi- 
leges of  the  other  boroughs  should  cease,  I  woiild 
propose  that  Cork  and  Dublin  should  each  send  two 
representatives  as  at  present ;  that  one  should  be  re* 
turned  by  the  university  ;  and  that  the  thirty-one  most 
considerable  cities  and  towns  of  Ireland,  whose  relative 
importance  is  to  be  measured  by  the  joint' consideration 
of  their  wealth  and  population,  should  each  send  ^ 
rpember  to  the  imperial  parliament.' 

In  selecting  the  towns  which  should  retain  thp  pri-» 
vilege  of  sending  naembers  to  parliament,  the  criterion 
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recommended  by  his  lordship  was  not  injudicious  ;  fcM* 
he  suggested  that  there  were  no  means  by  which  the 
relative  importance  of  towns  could  be  more  adequately 
ascertained  than  by  the  combined  result  of  the  hearth* 
money  and  window- tax. 

As  the  disfranchisement  of  many  boroughs  dimi- 
nished the  influence  and  privileges  of  those  gentlemen 
whose  property  was  connected  with  such  places  of 
election,  he  endeavoured  to  obviate  their  complaints  by 
promising,  that,  if  the  plan  which  he  then  submitted  to 
the  house  should  be  finally  approved,  he  would  offer 
some  measure  of  compensation  to  those  individuals  whose 
peculiar  interests  should  suffer  in  the  arrangement. 

*  Much  and  deep  objection  (he  added)  may  be  stated 
to  such  a  measure ;  but  it,  surely,  is  consonant  with 
the  privileges  of  private  justice  ;  it  is  calculated  to  meet 
die  feelings  of  the  moderate  ;  and  it  is  better  to  resort 
to  such  a  measure,  however  objectionable,  than  adiierc 
to  the  present  system,  and  keep  afloat,  for  ever,  the 
dangerous  question  of  parliamentary  reform.  If  this 
he  a  measure  of  purchase,  let  us  recollect  that  it  will 
be  the  purchase  of  peace,  and  the  cxpence  of  it  will 
be  redeemed  by  one  year's  saving  of  the  union, 

*  It  will  perhaps  be  objected,  that  a  representation 
formed  on  the  principle  which  I  have  suggested,  may  - 
be  too  popular  in  its  nature  and  effects  ;  and,  indeed,  if 
Ireland  were;  to  remain  separate  fhjm  Great-Britain,  I 
should  feel  the  full  weight  of  that  objection ;  but,  as 
our  representation  is  to  be  mixed  with  that  of  Britain, 
I  conceive,  that  any  danger  arising  from  its  popular 
constitution  will  be  sufficiently  counteracted  by  the  con.- 
sistency  and  stability  of  that  body.' 

Of  the  last  article  he  said,  \  This  will  provide  for 
the  continuance  of  the  existing  laws,  for  the  preserva^ 
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tion  of  the  courts  of  justice  in  their  present  state^  for 
the  removal  of  appeals  td  tile  house  of  lords  of  the 
imperial  parliament^  and  for  subjecting  the  prize  court 
of  admiralty  to  the  lord  high  admiral  of  the  empire.' 
He  then  spoke  of  the  general  plan  in  the  following 
terms.  . 

*  Having  now  gone  through  the  outline  of  the  plan 
with  as  much  conciseness  as  possible,  I  trust  I  have 
proved  to  every  man  who  hears  nae,  that  tbp  proposal 
is  such  an  one  as  is  at  pn^  honorable  for  Great-Bri- 
tain to  offer,  and  for  Ireland  to  accept.  It  is  one 
which  will  entirely  remove  from  the  executive  power 
those  anomalies  which  are  the  perpetual  sources  of 
jealousy  and  discontent.  It  is  one  which  will  relieve 
the  apprehensions  of  those  who  feared  that  Ireland  was, 
in  consequence  of  an  union,  to  be  burthened  with  the 
debt  of  Britain.  It  is  one  which,  by  establishing  ^ 
fair  principle  of  contribution,  tends  to  release  Ireland 
from  an  expence  of  one  million  in  time  of  war,  and 
of  500,000/.  in  time  of  peace.  It  is  one  which  in* 
creases  the  resources  of  our  commerce,  protects  our 
manufactures,  secures  to  us  the  British  market,  and 
encourages  all  the  produce  of  our  soil.  It  is  one  that, 
by  uniting  the  ecclesiastical  establishments,  and  consoli- 
dating the  legislatures  of  the  empire,  puts  an  end  to 
religious  jealousy,  and  removes  the  possibility  of  sepa-f 
ration.  It  is  one  that  places  the  great  question,  which 
has  so  long  agitated  the  country,  upon  the  broad  prin- 
ciples of  imperial  policy,  and  divests  it  of  all  its  local 
difficulties.  It  is  one  that  establishes  such  a  represen- 
jtation  for  the  country,  as  must  lay  asleep  for  ever  the 
question  of  parliamentary  reform,  which,  combined 
with  our  religious  divisions,  has  produced  all  our 
distractions  and  calamities.* 
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The  speech  which  we  have  so  amply  reported,  con- 
cluded with  a  panegyric  on  the  minister  who  planned 
the  scheme ;  to  whose  *  penetrating  sagacity  and  in- 
vincible constancy  of  mind,   under  the  most  tremen- 
dous dangers/  not  only  this  island  owed  its  security, 
but  all  Europe  was  indebted  for  its  preservation  from 
anarchy  and  desolation.     As,  on  a  recurrence  of  dan- 
ger, Great-Britain  might  not  have  *  such  a  character 
to  rise  up  again  for  her  salvation,'  it  was  highly  expe- 
dient, said  lord  Castlereagh,  to  *  seis6  the  present  mo- 
ment, and  strengthen  the  Irish  constitution  by  blending 
and  uniting  it  for  ever  with  the  great  and  powerful  em* 
pire  of  Britain.'     If  this  important  object  should  be 
accomplished,  and  if  at  any  future  time  the  enemies 
of  Britain  and  of  mankind  should  be  let  loose  upon 
the  social  world,  Ireland,  he  doubted  not,  would  be 
*  in  such  a  situation  of  unanimity  and  power,  as  to 
bear  a  conspicuous  part  with  Great-Britain  in  the  glo- 
rious task  of  restoring  the  libertifes  of  Europe.' 

Mr.  G.  PoNSONBY  now  attacked  the  Irish  minister 
with  his  usual  eloquence  and  vivacity.  He  first  retorted 
the  remark  respecting  the  political  phenomenon,  by 
applying    it  to  the   conduct   of   the   secretary,    who 
presumptuously  pressed  a  measure  which  the  nation 
still  disapproved  and  even  detested,  and  to  the  proceed- 
ings of  the  *  representative  of  majesty,  who  had  ap- 
pealed from  the  sense  of  parliament  to  the  lowest  or- 
ders of  die  people,  and  had  made  the  tour  of  Ireland 
to  canvas  in  favor  of  a  measure  rejected  by  that  parlia- 
ment which  so  recently  protected  the  Irish  crown,  and 
which,  amidst  popular  convulsion  and  the  tbrnado  of 
rebellion,  was  the  strong,  the  firm,  and  the  saving  bond 
of  British  connexion.'     He  proceeded  to  vindicate  the 
anti-unionists  who  were  accused  of  irregular  practices, 
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by  obs^rvingy  that,  though  ^  at  anjr  other  time  and  under 
Afferent  circumstances  sirch  behaviour  might  be  ex* 
traordinary/  yet,  when  it  was  considered  that  a  for- 
midable rebellion  was  scarcely  suf^ressed,  and  thai 
martial  law  was  in  force,  the  interference  of  men  of 
rank,  property,  and  respectability,  seemed  to  be  ne- 
cessary, *  in  order  to  shew  to  the  people  the  safety  and 
the  propriety  of  expressing,  in  a  constitutional  manner^ 
their  sense  of  a  measure  which  would  deprive  them  of 
constitution,  of  liberty,  of  every  thing  dear  and  valu- 
able to  themselves  and  to  their  country.* 

After  treating  as  visionary  the  appre?J€nsion  of 
danger  from  a  diflference  of  regency  in  the  two  king- 
doms, he  briefly  dlscu^ed  the  topic  of  finance.  He 
noticed  the  assertion  af  his  lordship,  that  Mr.  Pitt's 
great  object,  instead  of  draining  the  purse  of  Ireland, 
was  to  save  that  country  from  expence,  and  jJace  all 
its  burthens  on  British  shoulders.-  *  This  (he  said)  is 
n  strange  argument ;  and  it  would  be  cufious  to  hear 
the  English  minister  address  the  people  on  the  subject, 
and  thus  describe  the  advantages :  "  People  of  £ng-» 
land,  rejoice !  Your  present  burthens  are  but  light — 
you  pay  but  few  taxes— your  national  debt  only  amounts 
to  four  or  five  hundred  millions  sterling,  the  interest  of 
which  is  not  more  than  eighteen  millions  a  year — ^and 
your  annual  expences  are  not.  above  seventy  millions. 
Rejoice  then,  people  of  England  1  for  I  will  tell  you 
what  will  lighten  your  burthens.  You  will  have  the 
happiness,  the  glory,  the  magnanimity,  of  bearing 
with  the  load  of  England  that  of  Ireland  also.'*  Such 
Sin  argument  (he  thought)  would  not  have  the  least 
weight  with  any  rational  man  in  Ireland,  It  appeared, 
indeed,  that  Ireland,  for  twenty  years,  would  defray 
only  a  seventh  part  of  the  general  expenditure  of  the 
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empire ;  but,  at  the  expiration  of  th^t  time,  her  pro- 
|X)rtion  might  be  indefinitely  increased,  as  she  would 
then  be  taxed  ait  the  discretion  of  the'  united  parliament. 
If  she  should  obtain  considerable  relief,  however,  in 
point  of  finance,  ^onld  she  put  such  benefits  in  oppo- 
sition to  her  liberties,  or  barter  her  independence  for 
pecuniary  gratifications? 

On  the  subject  of  commerce,  he  contended,  that  the 
boasted  encouragement  given  by  England  to  the  linea 
trade  of  Ireland  could  not  be  deemed  an  act  of  great 
liberality,  as  the  Irish  derived  it  from  the  surrender  of 
their  woollen  manufacture,  and  from  the  consideration 
of  miitua:!  benefit ;  that  the  premised  advantages  did 
not  require  the  accompaniment  of  an  union  ;  and 
that  the  menace  of  commercial  hostility,  consequent  on 
the  rejection  of  the  offer,  would  be  more  injurious  to 
England  than  to  Ireland. 

On  the  ecclesiastical  establishment,  *  the  reasoning 
of  the  noble  lord  was  somewhat  extraordinary,*  as  he 
had  spoken  of  the  pleasure  and  advantage  which  the 
Irish  would  derive  from  finding  their  church  the  same 
with  that  of  England.  *  Is  not  that  the  case  at  pre- 
sent ?'  Mr.  Ponsonby  asked — *  I  can  see  no  difference 
between  the  churches,  except  in  the  test  law.  But  it 
seems  that  sameness  is  nothing  without  identity— an 
identity  which  will  leave  us  no  Irish  church,  and  will 
transform  our  Irish  into  English  bishops.  Will  the 
catholics  be  gratified  by  this  identity,  or  will  it  make 
the  various  descriptions  of  protestant  dissenters  more 
iJatisfied  ?• 

The  idea  of  sending  four  prelates  by  rotation  to  the 

imperial  legislature  appeared  to  him  to  be  ridiculous  ; 

'    'and  the  other  parts  of  the  new  scheme  of  parliamentary 

representation  seemed  more  .absurd  than  judicious,  more 
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disgraceful  than  honorable.  The  promise  of  making 
compensation  to  individuals  for  the  close  boroughs 
which  would  cease  to  send  members  to  parliament^  he 
'  stigmatised  as  an  avowal  of  the  existence  of  a  profli- 
gate system,  invasive  of  the  constitutional  rights  of 
the  people.  Such  a  declaration  tended  to  invalidate  the 
competency  of  parliament,  by  proving  die  extent  of 
that  influence  which  prevented  the  house  of  coqnmons 
from  speaking  the  sense  of  the  people.  *  What  a 
comprehensive  system  of  corruption  !*  he  exclaimed — 
*  the  peers  are, to  be  purchased  with  a  life  privilege — the 
bishops  are. to  be  rotated,  that  the  minister  may  have 
all  the  influence  of  the  church — and  two-thirds  of  the 
commons  are  declared  to  be  a  mere  purchaseable  com- 
modity !* 

He  then  summed  up  the  effects  of  the  union  in  these 
terms.  *  Your  peerage  is  to  be  disgraced — your  commons 
purchased — no  additional  advantage  in  commerce — for 
twenty  years  a  little  saving  in  contribution — but,  if  the 
cabinet  of  England  think  that  we  contribute  more  than 
we  should,  why  not  correct  that  extravagance  now  ? 
If  any  thing  should  be  conceded  in  the  way  of  trade, 
why  is  it  not  conceded  now  ?  Are  any  of  those  benefits 
incompatible  with  bur  present  state  ?  No — ^but  the  mi- 
nister wants  to  carry  his  union ;  and  no  favor,  how- 
ever trifling,  can  be  yielded  to  us,  unless  we  are  will- 
ing to  purchase  it  with  the  existence  of  parliament  and 
the  liberties  of  the  country.* 

A  short  speech  of  censure  from  sir  John  Parnell  was 
succeeded  by  a  long  one  from  Mr.  Dobbs,  who,  after  a 
detail  of  the  proceedings  of  1782,  in  which  he  labored 
to  establish  the  finality  of  the  settlement,  deprecated  an 
union  as  hot  merely  disadvantageous  but  ruinous  to  Ire- 
)and,     If  the  tre«^ty  should  stipulate  every  advantage  to 
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Ireland  that  she  could  desire,  he  declared  that  he  would 
reject  it,  because  there  would  be  no  security  for  its  ob- 
servance.    From  the  instant  of  its  enactrtient,  the  Irish 
would  be  under  the  absolute  power  of  a  British  minister 
and  a  British  parliament.     Their  representatives  would 
become  the  devoted  followers  of  the  minister,  and  in 
return  would  be  rewarded  with^ffljlfatronage  of  their 
country.     They  would  be  at  once  ;the  bane  of  Ireland, 
and  the  ready  instruments  in  the  hands  of  the  premier 
to  destroy  the  little  which,  he  had  left  of.  the  English 
constitution.     The  emigration  of  the  nobles  and  gen- 
try  would  entail  poverty   on   the   country;   industry- 
would  be  checked,  and  the  moral  improvement  of  the. 
people  prevented  or  retarded ;  the  attachment  of  the 
tenants  to  their  landlords  would  decline ;  and  such  dis- 
content would  arise,  as  might  induce  the  government  to 
establish  martial.law  for  the  restraint  of  sedition.  Dread- 
ing these  effects,  he  earnestly  exhorted  the  minister  to 
banish  the  odious  scheme  from  his  mind,  and  solemnly 
besought  the  Almighty  to  enlighten  the  understandings 
and  touch  the  hearts  of  those  who  were  prejudiced  in 
its  favor.     He  at  length  consoled  himself  with  reflect- 
ing, that  it  could  never  pass  into  an  operative  law. 
*  The  fate  of  nations,*  he  said,  *  is  not  in  the  hands'  of 
man.     It  is  not  the  will  of  a  British  minister  that  can  ' 
rob  Ireland  of  her  newly-acquired  rights. — I  proclaim 
It  to  the  two  nations,  that  the  independence  of  Ireland 
is  written  in  the  immutable  records  of  heaven/ 

Colonel  Vereker  termed  the  union  a  most  detestable 
and  ruinous  measure ;  Mr.  Lee  and  Mr.  Ogle  con  - 
demned  it  with  less  acrimony  ;  sir  John  Blaquiere  re- 
newed his  efforts  jn  its  defence,;  Mr.  Martin  and  Mr. 
Ormsby  were  also  its  strenuous  advocates. 

Mr.  John  Claudius  Beresford  denied  that  the 
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greater  part  of  the  property  in  the  icrilgi^oni  favored 
the   union.     Such  a  conclusion  could  not  be  drawn 
from  the  addresses  which  had  been  presented,  while  so 
many  petitions  proved  the  contrary.     On  the  subject 
of  the  letters "  missive,  he  said,  that  *  he  saw  nothing 
very  strange  in  such  endeavours  to  procure  the  real 
sense  of  the  country,    when '  so  many  extraordinary 
means  had  been  used  to  procure  an  apparent  one.* 
With  regard  to  the  inconveniences  which  were  appre- 
hended from  political  diifFerences  between   the  parlia- 
ments, he  observed,  that  some  might  be  felt  by  Eng- 
land, but  none  by  Ireland.   The  people  did  not  wish  to 
part  with  the  legitimate  guardians  of  their  dearest  rights 
and  interests,  for  the  sake  of  remedying  a  few  incon- 
'  veniences  which   England  might  suffer  from  the  in- 
dependence of  the  Irish  parliament/     Iteland  had  been 
described  as  a  colbily ;  but  it  was  better  that  it  should 
have  the  appearance  of  a  colarty,  and  enjoy  its  present 
freedom,  than  that,  under  the  f<3rm  of  an  united  king- 
dom, it  should  suffer  all  the  inconveniences  of  a  colony. 
It  was  said,  that  all  jealousies  would  be  extinguished 
by  the  union  i  but  this  he  did  n6t  believe ;  for  Eng-^ 
land  had  sometimes  treated  the  Scots,  since  the  coali- 
tion of  the  British  kingdoms,  with  commercial  illibe- 
rallty. — After  some'inconelusive  objections  to  the  finan* 
Cial  statements  of  the  secretary,  he  spoke  of  the  affairs 
of  the  church.     He  admitted,   that  the   establishment 
would  be  endangered  by  the  emancipation  of  the  ca- 
tholics, while  Ireland  should  continue  to  have  a  separate 
parliament ;  but,  in  the  event  of  an  union,  he  said,  he 
would  promote  the  grant  of  the  concessions  which  they 
desired. 

Mr.  Burro  WES  declared,  that  his  opposition  to  the 
progress  of  the  measure  did  not  arise  from  the  peculiar 
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demerit  of  the  plan  now  developed,  but  from  his  un- 
willingness to  sprrender  the  constitution  of  the  realm 
upon  any  terms  whatever,  or  to  transfer  the  supreme 
power  of  the  state  to  a  country  divided  from  Ireland 
by  boundaries  wjiich  could  not  be  removed,  and  by 
feelings  which  could  not  be  extinguished.  *  If  aij 
union  should  pass,'  he  said,  *  as  an  Irishman  I  shall 
be  indifferent  how  many  or  how  few  deputies  shall  be 
sent  from  this  emasclilated  country.  As  long  as  the 
parliament  legislating  for  Ireland  shall  exist  in  the 
bosom  of  a  distinct  country,  as  long  as  a  rival- feeling 
shall  actuate  the  heart  of  that  country — that  is,  as 
long  as  the  heart  of  man  shall  beat — this  nation,  de- 
prived of  its  domestic  parliament,  will  be  the  prostrate 
victim  of  British  prejudice  and  oppression.  This  is 
sound  theory ;  this  is  true  history.*  He  was  fully 
jsensible,  he  added,  of  the  value  of  British  connexion  ; 
but  he  was  convinced  that  it  was  compatible  with  Irish 
independence  ;  and,  as  long  as  he  should  exist,  he  would 
defend  those  inestimable  co-operating  blessings  with 
equal  energy :  no  projecting  jacobin,  or  projecting  mi- 
nister, should  ever  compel  him  to  make  a  rash  choice 
between  them. 

T9  the  allegation,  that  the  setdement  of  1782  was 
not  intended  to  preclude  a  reform  or  improvement 
of  the  Hibernian  constitution,  but  was  merely  final  in 
tbe  abolition  of  British  supremacy,  he  replied,  that 
the  present  measure  would  be  contrary  to  the  idea  of 
reform,  as  it  would  thwart  the  only  view  of  those 
senators  by  whom  a  reform  had  ever  been  proposed,  by 
rendering  that  house  much  le^s  accessible  to  popular 
influence  and  sympathy  ;  and .  that  it  would  establish 
British  supremacy  in  'a  more  proud"  and  uncontrolled 
state.  Even  the  constitution  which  the  Irish  enjoyed 
2  B .  .       '    before 
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before  that  memorable  sra,  that  proudest  period  of 
their  history,  was  preferable,  he  said,  to  the  new 
scheme,  as  a  check  to  the  domineering  authority  of 
Britain;  and  therefore,  if  the  existing  constitution 
should  be  demolished,  he  would  recommend  the  re-esta^ 
blishment  of  the  former  system,  rather  than  such  an 
union  as  would  '  turn  the  genius  of  the  Irish  constitu*, 
tion  adrift,  naked  and  unhoused,  in  |:hese  stormy  . 
and  periloiis  times,  to  take  refuge  in  the  cottage  of 
the  peasant  or  the  garret  of  the  manufacturer.'  Oh 
another  ground  he  deprecated  the  measurei  conceiving 
that  it  portended  danger  to  the  British  constitution,  from 
the  additional  influence  which  the  introduction  of  the 
Irish  members  would  give  to  the  crown. 

The  competency  of  the  parliament  for  the  adoption 
of  a  change  so  momentous  he  was  inclined  to  deny, 
as  he  could  not  suppose  that  temporary  trustees  had  the 
least  right  to  transfer  the  object  of  their  trust  for  ever, 
without  the  consent  of  those  through  whom  and  for 
whom  they  held  and  exercised  it.  The  affirmative  side 
of  this  question,  he  said,  was  built  upon  a  confusion 
of  right  with  power.  If  this  parliament  should  be 
deemed  competent,  the  succeeding  legislature  would 
be  equally  competent  to  the  abrogation  or  the  change 
of  any  of  the  articles ;  and  whatever  might  be  said 
of  public  faith,  the  adherence  to  the  terms  wpuld 
depend  on  the  feelings  of  a  rival  nation  or  the  con- 
science of  a  British  minister. 

Taking  into,  consideration  the  state  of  the  tlmesT, 
the  means  used  by  the  promoters  of  the  union,  and 
the  sentiments  of  the  public,  he  declared  himself  hostile 
'  to  the  scheme  on  each  of  those  grounds.  An  ambi- 
tious and  unfeeling  minister  might  think  the  time  op- 
portune for  a  great  innovation,  because  a  numerous 

British 
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British  army  remained  in  the  country,  and  because  the 
people  were  nearly  exhausted  by  an  agonising  conflict, 
or  checked  in  their  efforts  of  resistance  by  domestic 
discord.  This  niight  be  an  opportunity  *  for  rifling  a 
nation  of  her  honor  and  independence  */  but  an  unioa 
thus  formed  would  not  be  permanent  or  substantial :  to 
ensure  mutual  prosperity,  it  must  be  concluded  in  a 
time  of  peace  and  tranquillity.  The  means,  h«  added, 
were  not  the  most  justifiable.  The  parliament  could 
not  be  said  to  exercise  an  unbiassed  judgenient,  though 
he  would  not  particularise  the  means  by  which  it  had 
been  influenced.  With  regard  to  the  opinion  of  the 
public,  it  was  clear,  ^e  said,  that  the  general  voice  was 
strongly  adverse  to  the  measure.  The  detestation  of  it 
was  strikingly  apparent  in  every  quarter  of  the  king- 
dom,  and  among  all  classes  of  people.  This  display  of 
the  national  sentiment  was  an  awful  warning,  inter- 
posed by  the  benignity  of,  Prqvidence  between  the  rash 
projects  of  ministers  and  the  irreparable  mischief.— He 
finally  prayed,  that  God  would  avert  the  storm,  and 
save  the  nation. 

Mr.  Edgeworth,  after  an  exordium  in  which  he 
disclaimed  all  party  connexion,  discussed  some  points 
connected  with  the  measure.  He  did  not  object  to  it 
as  an  innovation ;  for  he  was  sensible  of  the  beneficial 
result  of  the  Revolution,  and  other  transactions  which 
might  be  deemed  innovations.  The  settlement  of  1782 
was  among  these  innovations ;  and  he  concuired  in  the 
opinion  that  it  was  intended  to  be  final ;  but  he  by  no 
means  considered  it  as  perfect.  That  the  legislature 
was  as  competent  to  the  enactment  of  an  union  as  it 
was  to  the  formation  of  that  settlen^ent,  he  firmly  be- 
lieved, though  some  would  perhaps  reply,  that  the  par- 
liament may  negotiate  for  what  will  be  advantageous, 
2  5  2  but 
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but  that  It  cannot  surrender  the  rights  or  liberties  of 
the  people.  To  render  this  argument  applicable,  it 
must  be  proved  that  an  union  would  involve  such  a 
surrender ;  tut  this  was  not  a  point  of  easy  demon- 
stration. 

That  the  addition  of  one  hundred  Irish  members  to 
the  British  house  of  commons  would  render  that  as- 
sembly more  dependent  on  the  crown,  he  was  not  dis- 
posed to  admit.  The  members  chosen  for  counties 
and  cities  were  allowed  to  be  the  most  independent 
and  the  least  liable  ta  corruption.  At  present,  in  the 
Irish  house  of  commons,  the  representatives  for  coun- 
ties and  cities  did  not  form  a  third ;  and,  in  Great- 
Britain,  they  were  about  that  proportion  ;  but,  in 
the  united  parliament,  they  would  amount  to  four- 
ninths.  'By  this  addition,  he  said,  an  opportunity  of 
reform  would  be  afforded :  one  hundred  members  for 
•  English  boroiighs  might  be  dismissed  ;  and  the  British 
minister,  fulfilling  the  wish  of  his  father,  might  thus 
infuse  i'nto  the  veins  of  the  constitution  more  pure 
blood  than  that  which  would  be  drawn  out. 

On .  the  topic  of  absence,  he  remarked,  tha^t  the 
want  of  constant  residence  would  not  prevent  a  man 
from  attending  to  the  interests  of  his  property  or  his 
country  ;  and, '  indeed,  he  did  •  not  find  that  the  resi- 
dence of  great  landholders  on  their  estates  proved  so 
beneficial  as  many  imagined.  Besides,  it  o\ight  to  be 
considered,  that  all  the  improvements  in  Ireland  had 
l)een  intrcid'uced  by  individuals  who  had  been  temporary 
absentees.  The  capital,  he  allowed,  would  lose  one 
source  of  traffic  by  the  absence  of  the  parliament ;  but 
increased'  habits  of  parsimony,  and  attention  to  general 
trade,  would  probably  balance  the  loss. 
Th^'diststnce  of  the  representatives  from  control  had 
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been  mentioned  as  an  objection;  but,  he  thought, 
they  would  be  more  liable  to  control;  for,  if, they 
should  accept  places,  they  must  vacate  their  seats,  and, 
there  would  always  be  some  popular  candidate  at 
home,  ready  to  supplant  them.  The  distance  in  this 
case  would  be  favorable  to  the  people,  by  weakening 
the  force  of  aristocratic  influence  in  elections. 

After  other  incidental  remarks,  he  represented  reli- 
gious feuds  as  the  most  urgent  causes  of  the  necessity 
of  an  union.  The  popery  of  the  present  time,  indeed, 
was  an  object  of  little  terror,  in  comparison  with  its 
state  in  former  ages  ;  and  it  would  gradually  give  way 
to  the  light  of  reason :  but,  in  the  mean  time,  the  vio- 
lence of  dissension  required  the  force  of  England  to 
restrain  it.  By  shutting  out  all  hope  of  supremacy  on 
one  hand,  and  by  allaying  all  fear  of  it  on  the  other, 
a  consolidation  of  the  realms  would  promote  a  better 
spirit  between  the  contending  parties. 

But,  while  he  wished  for  an  union,  he  did  not  alto- 
gether approve  the  plan  now  recommended.  It  woul4 
leave  grounds  of  jjcalousy  and  altercation,  and  would 
not  involve  the  complete  identity  of  interest  requisite 
for  the  stability  of  such  a  measure.  He  also  thought 
it  improper  to  urge  the  scheme,  unless  it  should  appear 
to  be  desired  by  the  sober  and  impartial  majority  of  the 
nation  ;  and,  while  seventy  boroughs  were  allowed  to 
be  saleable  commodities,  for  which  the  public  money 
was  to  be  given,  he  not  only  deemed  it  impossible  to 
collect  the  genuine  sense  of  the  nation  in  that  house, 
but  could  not  conscientiously  support  a  scheme  attended 
with  this  avowed  corruption. 

Tlie  two  next,  speeches  were  those  of  Mr.  Mac- 

Cleland   and  Mr.  Tighe.     The  former  ridiculed 

the  idea  of  the  present  independence  of  Ireland ;  af- 
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firmed  that  national  and  commercial  jealousies  were 
necessarily  incident  to  the  existing  connexion  between 
the  countries ;  and  recommended  an  union,  as  tending 
to  combine  real  independence  with  wealth  and  prospe- 
rity/ The  latter  accused  lord  Castlereagh  of  having 
argued  upon  two  assumptions  which  he  could  not 
prove.  One  was,  that  the  opinion  of  the  nation  was 
in  favor  of  the  measure  ;  the  other,  that  Ireland  could 
be  adequately  and  fairly  represented  in  an  united  parlia- 
ment. According  to  Mr.  Tighe,  the  sense  of  the  na- 
tion was  decidedly  against  the  scheme ;  and  the  absolute 
or  virtual  exclusion  of  tlie  whole  body  of  presbyterians, 
of  a  great  portion  of  the  gentry,  the  lawyers,  and  the 
merchants,  would  prevent  the  accomplishment  of  the 
second  object.  He  also  charged  the  .unionists  with 
having  had  recourse  to  the  dishonorable  arts  of  corrup- 
tion and  intimidation,  in  the  prosecution  of  their  un- 
constimtional  scheme. 

Mr.  Smith  denied  that  the  union  would  annihilate 
the  liberties  or  the  constitution  of  Ireland,  and  asserted 
that  the  greater  part  of  the  property  and  intelligence  of 
the  country  justly  considered  the  measure  in  an  oppo- 
site point  of  view. 

Mr.  J.  M.  O'DoNEL  reprobated  the  scheme  with 
great  warmth,  and  inveighed  against  the  apostates  and 
traitors  who  aimed  at  the  ruin  of  their  country.  Even 
the  discussion  of  the  question,  he  said,  was  highly  in- 
sulting to  the  electors  and  disgraceful  to  the  nation.  No 
parliament,  except  one  chosen  for  the  purpose,  could 
be  competent  to  the  decision. 

This  speaker  took  occasion  to  animadvert  on  the 
.attorney-general's   assertion,  that   Molyneux   had  re - 
.  commended  a  legislative  union.     Having  read  chat  au- 
thor's woxk  *  with  much  care,'  Mr.  O'Donel  declared, 

that 
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that  it  did  not  contain  a  sentence  which  could  support 
such  an  assertion. 

Mr.  Serjeant  Stanley  endeavoured  to  prove,  that 
Ireland,  far  from  surrendering  her  constitution  on  the 
accomplishment  of  an  union,  would  acquire  real  inde- 
pendence and  dignity ;  that  the  measure  was  necessary  for 
ensuring  the  peace  and  prosperity  of  the  country  ;  and 
that  the  parliament  was  fully  competent  to  its  execution. 
-Mr.  Grattan,  though  he  had  sufficiently  evinced 
in  the  preceding  debate  his  hostility  to  the  union,  now 
assailed  it  with  undiminished  vigor.  Its  chief  advocate, 
he  said,  seemed  to  *  propose  a  counter-revolution,  as 
if  he  were  to  bring  in  a  bill  to  depose  the  house  of 
Hanover,  and  re-establish  that  of  Stuart :  he  proposed 
to  restore  the  domination  of  the  British  parliament 
which  abdicated  Ireland,  and  to  depose  the  Irish  parlia- 
ment that  saved  her ;  grounding  the  proposition  on  the 
opportunity,  the  weakness,  the  divisions,  and  the  mar- 
tial law  of  the  C9untTy,  but  concealing  those  grounds 
because  a  disclosure  of  them  would  display  the  real 
character  and  perfidy  of  the  measure,  and  professing 
to  introduce  it  on  another  ground — ^namely,  the  wishes 
of  the  country,  as  mia- stated  and  misrepresented  by  the 
servants  of  the  crown.'  In  this  proposition,  the  mi- 
nister bad  gigantic  difficulties  to  encounter.  It  was 
incumbent  upon  him  to  explain  away  the  tyrannical 
acts  of  a  century ;  to  apologise  for  the  lawless  and  op- 
pressive proceedings  of  England,  for  a  system  which 
had  counteracted  the  kindness  of  Providence  towards 
Ireland,  and  had  kept  her  in  a  state  of  thraldom  and 
misery ;  to  prove  that  the  British  parliament  had  under- 
gone a  great  change  of  disposition ;  to  disprove  two 
consequences  which  were  portended  by  the  odium  of 
the  union  and  the  increased  expences  of  the  empire— r 
2  B  4  namely, 
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namely,  a  military  goverament  for  a  considerable  time, 
and,  at  no  very  distant  period,  an  augmentation  of 
taxes ;  to  deny  or  dispute  the  growth  of  the  prospe- 
rity of  Ireland  under  the  maternal  wing  of  her  own  par- 
liament ;  to  controvert  the  sufBcicncy  of  that  legisla- 
ture for  imperial  purposes  or  commercial  objects,  though 
facts  were  against  him ;  and  to  explode  or  recall  his  re- 
peated declarations  in  its  favor.  In  short,  he  had  to  prove 
many  points  which  he  could  by  no  means  demonstrate, 
and  to  disprove  many  which  might  be  forcibly .  niain- 
Cained  against  him. 

The  minister's  pfetence  was,  that  jacobinism  grew 
out  of  the  Irish  constitution  ;  but,  said  Mr.  Grattan,  it 
was  a  paradoxical  idea,  that  democracy  should  grow 
from  the  king,  or  the  house  of  lords,  or  the  assembly 
of  the  commons,  in  which  aristocracy  had  no  small 
influence — that  the  excess  should  grow  out  of  the  tem- 
perament. Even  if  the  papular  branch  of  the  constitution 
bad  been  guilty  of  licentiousness  and  faction,  that 
would  be  a  very  insufficient  reason  for  destroying  the 
whole  or  any  integral  part  of  the  system. '  But,  while 
the  premier  alleged  the  danger  of  jacobinism,  his  plan 
tended  in  some  measure  to  counter-act  his  argument ; 
for  he  favored  democracy  by  treating  the  higher  orders 
as  incapable  of  legislating  for  their  country. 

In  maintaining  the  competence  of  parliament  to  ^gtec 
to  an  unions  the  advocates  of  the  measure,  in  Mr. 
Grattan's  opinion,  had  gone  too  far,  as  the  assent  to  it 
would  involve  a  surrender  of  the  constitution  ;  an  act 
which,  without  the  authority  of  the  people,  would  be 
a  breach  of  trust.  *  Parliament,*  he  said,  *  is  not  thf 
proprietor,  but  the  trustee  ;  and  the  people  the  proprie- 
tor, not  the  property.  Parliament  is  called  to  make 
laws,  not  to  elect  law-makers :  it  is  in  no  branch  a 
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body  of  electors,  but  of  delegates  im  one  branch,  as- 
sembled to  exercise  parliamentary  .functions,  not  to 
choose  or  substitute  anotlier  parlii^ment  for  the  dis- 
charge of  its  own  duty.'  This,  he  added,  was  the 
doctrine  of  Hooker,  Locke,  and  (by  implication  or 
analogy)  of  Grotius  :  it  was  also  that  of  the  convention 
of  England  at  the  time  of  the  revol  ution ;  and  the  au- 
thority of  Bolingbrokeand  of  Juniuis  might  be  adduced 
in  its  support.  Mr*  Pitt,  however,  thought  differently, 
without  assigning  any  reason  for  his  opinion.  *  He  who 
denied  the  right  of  France  to  alter  her  government, 
maintains  the  omnipotence  of  the  pajrliament  of  Irelaod 
to  annul  her  constitution.' 

After  some  other  remarks  on  the  question  of  compe- 
tence, Mr.  Grattan  affirmed,  that  the  alleged  object  of 
the  union,  namely,  the  identification  of  the  two  na- 
tions, would  not  be  secured  by  the  plan.  It  would  not 
produce  an  identity  of  people,  establishments,  revenue, 
commerce,  or  interests.  The  present  constitution 
might  be  said  to  include  nearly  an  equal  trade  and  an 
^qual  liberty  ;  but  the  union  would  be  a  tax  and  a 
drawback  upon  that  trade  and  that  liberty. — He  then 
urged  the  very  serious  importance  of  the  question, 
*  It  is  not  now  such  as  formerly  occupied  your  atten** 
tion — not  old  Poynings,  not  peculation,  not  an  etor 
bargo,  not  a  catholic  bill,  not  a  reform  bill — it  is  your 
being — it  is  ignore,  it  is  your  life  to  come — whether 
you.  will  go  i:o  the  tomb  of  Cliarlemont  and  the  volun^. 
teers,  and  erase  his  epitaph,  or  whether  you'r  children, 
shall  go  to  your  graves,  saying,  "  A  venal,  a  military 
court  attacked  the  liberties  of  tlie  Irish,  and  here  lie 
the  bones  of  jthe  tionorable  men  who  saved  their  coun- 
try." Such  an  epitaph  is  a  nobility  which  the  king 
cannot  give  to  his  slaves ;  it  is  a  glory  whiclj  the  crown 
cannot  givp  to  the  king.' 

A  short 
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A  short  reply  was  made  by  Mr,  Corry  to  some  of 
the  observations  which  had  occurred  in  the  debate.  He 
defended  the  competence  of  parliament  by  arguing,  that 
in  every  constitution  a  power  must  subsist  for  the 
correction  of  the  evils  incident  to  human  policy  ;  that 
this  must  be  the  supreme  power  of  the  state  ;  and  that 
in  our  constitution  the  parliament  had  this  remedial 
authority,  because  the  exercise  of  it  by  the  people  at 
large  was  impracticable.  That  a  social  compact  para- 
mount to  the  constitution  really  existedi  he  did  not  b&^. 
lieve ;  and  the  propagators  of  such  a  notion,  he  said, 
ought  to  state  when  or  by  whom  the  agreement  was 
adjusted,  where  it  was  deposited  or  recorded,  and  by 
what  means  and  on  what  occasions  it  was  to  supersede 
the  authority  of  parliament. — In  the  case  of  the  Scotish 
union,  he  contended  that  no  special  authority  had  been 
given  to  the  northern  parliament,  and  that  it  was  fully 
(competent  without  it.  He  offered  remarks,  riot  very . 
important,  on  other  points  of  dispute. 

Dr.  DuiGENAN  took  a  njore  comprehensive  view 
of  the  subject.  After  treating  of  the  natural  connexion 
between  Great-Britain  and  Ireland,  he  proceeded  to  a 
survey  of  the  political  connexion  of  the  two  realms, 
according  to  the  settlement  of  the  year  1782.  Having 
mentioned  some  circumstances  which  militated  against 
the  independence  of  the  Irish  legislature  under  that 
-  arrangement,  he  treated  the  question  respecting  its  in- 
tended finality  as  totally  immaterial,  and  affirmed  that 
the  proper  object  of  discussion  was,  whether  it  was 
such  a  settlement  as  tended  to  secure  the  perpetual  con- 
nexion of  the  kingdoms.  In  hiis  opinion,  it  was  far 
from  having  that  tendency.  '  It  involved  various  badges 
of  dependence,  and  contained  'syithin  itself  *  a  mine 
of  combustibles,  which,  one  day  or  other,  would  be 
sprung,'  to  tlic   ruin   and  desolation   of  the  country. 

Not 
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Kot  only  on  questions  of  imperial  concern,  but  on 
points   of  commerce   and   ordinary  intercourse,   there 
were  constant  sources  of  discontent,    animosity,  and 
disunion.     The   existing  connexion   might  rather  be 
called  a  faithless  truce,  tnfida  inducta^  than  a  state  of 
harmony  and  peace.     It  was  even  weaker  than  a  fede- 
ral union,  as  it  had  no  general  or  common  assembly  to 
support  it ;  and  it  could  never  be  maintained  but  by  the 
decided  superiority  of  one  of  the  states  in  strength  and 
opulence  ;  a  superiority  which  would  not  prevent  the 
frequent  and  violent  struggles  of  the  other  state.     The 
imp.  rfection  of  this  settlement  rendering  new  arrange- 
me^its  necessary,  an  incorporating  union,  he  said,  was 
the  most   advisable  of    all    measures.     That  such   a 
procedure  \  ould  .destroy  that  degree  of  independence 
which  Ireland  now  enjoyed,  he  could  not  admit;  for 
she  woud  enjoy  equal  independence  with  Great-Bri- 
tain'; both  countries  would  form  one  consolidated  in- 
dependent empire.     That  the  superior  number  of  Bri- 
tish members   in    the   imperial  parliament,  though  it 
might  give  them*  the  power  of  oppressing  Ireland,  would 
ever  be  so  employed,  he  could  not  prevail  upon  himself 
to  believe,  as  acts  of  that  kind  would  not  only  be  re- 
pugnant to  justice  but' inconsistent  with  the  interests  of 
those  who  should  thus  violate  the  terms  of  the  union. 
The  opinion  of  Mr.  Foster,  that  the  trade  of  Ireland 
would  not  be  augmented  by  an  union,  he  also  contro- 
verted.    He  denied  that  any  injury  would  arise  from 
the  increase  of  absentees,  except  such  as  would  be 
much  more  than  compensated  by  the  numerous  advan- 
tages which  might  be  expected  from  the  scheme.     He 
then  examined  the  objection  to  the  competency  of  the 
parliament,  and  pronounced  it  invalid.    After  other  dis- 
cussions, he  deprecated  a  rejection  which  might  encou- 
rage 
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fage  the  vieivs  of  jacobin  traitors,  anj  rum  the  coun^ 
try;  and  he  strongly  urged  the  adoption  of  the  measure, 
as  the  sure  pledge  of  national  happiness,  prosperity, 
and  security. 

Mr.  Saurin  asserted  the  existence  of  a  compact 
between  the  government  and  the  people.  It  was  to  be 
found,  he  said,  in  the  heart  of  every  honest  senator ; 
and  he  trusted  that  every  member  would  reflect  on  the 
duties  involved  in  such  a  compact  before  he  should  give 
his  vote  on  tlie  present  question.  The  functions  and 
authority  of  parliament  ought .  not  |o  be  transferred  to 
another  country,  without  the  sanction  of  a  full  and 
ascertained  majority  of  the  people.  .The  trustees  of 
power  had  no  right  of  themselves  to  destroy  that  which 
they  were  delegated  to  preserve. 

Colonel  Fitzgerald  supported  the  competence  of  par- 
liament to  the  enactment  of  an  union,  and  referred 
to  English  history  for  an  exemplification  of  die  ad- 
vantages of  such  a  measure ;  and  other  gentlemen 
argued  on  the  same  side  before  the  wearied  members 
called  for  a  division. 

The  number  of  ministerial  votes  proved  on  this 
occasion  to  be  1 58,  and  the  sufl^rages  of  the  anti- 
uniontsts  amounted  to  115,  In  returning  from  the 
house  to  their  respective  homes,  some  of  the  mem- 
bers were  insulted  by  the  populace  for  supporting  the 
union ;  but  no  mischief  ensued.  The  dread  of  per- 
sonal injury,  however,  induced  the  courtiers  to  apply 
to  the  vice-roy  for  protection;  and,  at  the  next  meeting, 
a  body  of  cavalry  appeared  for  the  preservation  of 
peace  and  order,  to  the  great  disgust  of  the  enemies  o< 
military  government. 


GHAP. 
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CHAP.  X. 

Proceedings  in  the  Irish  House  of  Peers. 


I 


F  we  consider  the  number  of  placemen  and  other 
influenced  members,  who  voted  at  the  last  divisiony 
the  cabinet  had  little  cause  for  real  or  honorable  tri- 
umph, as  the  majority  could  not  be  deemed  sufficient  to 
give  full  sanction  to  the  scheme  in  a  moral  or  conscien- 
tious point  of  view.  Though  we  are  friendly  to  the  mea- 
sure itself,  we  cannot  applaud  the  perseverance  of  thpse 
who  resolved  to  carry  it  into  effect  against  the  sense  of 
the  independent  part  of  the  house  of  commons  ;  for,  of 
the  opposition  of  a  real  majority  of  uninfluenced  sena- 
tors, no  doubt  could  be  entertained  by  any  man  of 
sense  or  reflexion,  who  knew  the  predicament  and 
constitution  of  that  assejnbly.  The  court,  however, 
satisfied  with  the  late  majority,  eagerly  prosecuted  the 
scheme  ;  and  the  lord-chancellor  Clare  was  requested 
to  recommend  it  to  the  peers  with  all  the  force  of  his 
manly  eloquence. 

The  earl,  having  studied  the  subject  with  great  at- 
tention, prepared  to  submit  it  to  the  house  (on  the  loth 
of  February)  *  in  all  its  various  and  important  views 
and  bearings.'  From  a  close  observation  of  what  had/ 
passed  in  Ireland  for  the  last  twenty  years,  he  was 
satisfied  in  his  judgement  and  conscience  that  the  ex- 
istence of  her  independent  parliament  had  gradually  led 
to  her  recent  complicated  and  bitter  calamities,  and 
that  nothing  but  an  incorporative  union  with  Great- 
Britain  could  save  the  sister  realm  from  ruin.     In  every 

communi- 
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communication  which  he  had  had  with  the  king's 
ministers  on  Irish  affairs  for  the  last  seven  years,  he 
had  uniformly  and  distinctly  enforced  the  necessity  pf 
such  a  measure,  as  the  last  resource  for  securing  Ire- 
land to  the  British  crown.  His  persuasions,  however, 
were  fruitless,  till  the  late  rebellion  roused  British  mi- 
nisters and  the  British  nation  to  a  sense  of  their  com* 
mon  danger. 

From  these,  introductory  remarks  he  proceeded  to 
trace  the  connexion  which-had  subsisted  for  nu)re  than 
six  centuries  between  Ireland  and  England.  He  did 
nor  think  it  necessary  to  inquire  whether  it  originated 
in  conquest,  as  English  lawyers  and  historians  had 
confidently  affirmed,  or,  as  the  Irish  asserted  with 
equal  confidence,  in  a  federal  compact  of  some  of  their 
chiefs  with  the  king  of  England.  But  it  seemed  to 
him  indisputable,  that,  before  the  connexion,  Ireland 
never  enjoyed  a  state  of  domestic  security,  or  a  govern- 
ment or  constitution  capable  of  shielding  her  inhabi- 
tants from  injury  in  their  persons  or  property.  It 
might  be  supposed  that  the  conquest  of  the  country  was 
the  object  of  the  English  monarch,  but  that  his  em- 
barrassments on  the  continent  disabled  him  from  effect* 
ing  it,  the  first  English  settlements  in  the  island  hav- 
ing been  merely  colonial.  During  several  reigns  the 
colony  was  left  to  thrive  by  its  own  strength  and  re- 
sources, with  no  other  reinforcement  than  the  occa- 
sional arrival  of  new  British  advent\irers.  For  some 
centuries  the  English  pale  was  not  pushed  beyond  its 
original  limits ;  arid,  in  the  reign  of  the  eighth  Henry, 
it  did  not  comprehend  above  four  shires.  It  was  the 
early  policy  of  the  English  government  to  discourage 
all  connexion  of  the  colony  with  the  native  Irish ;  and 
tlie  statute  of  Kilkenny  enacted  rigorous  prohibitions  of 

marriage. 
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marriage,  intercourse,  or  communion  of  law  between 
them.     This  act  was  a  declaration  of  war,  not  only 
against  the  Irish,  but  against  every  person  of  English 
blood  who  had  settled  beyond  the  limks  of  the  pale 
and  had  adopted  any  of  the  laws  or  customs  of  the  na- 
tives«     It  produced,  as   might  have  been  expected,  a 
long  course  of  complicated  contention  and  promiscuous 
warfare ;  and,  as  Ireland  was  in  this  convulsed  state 
when  the  attempt  was  first  made  to  promulgate  the 
English  statute  law  in  that  country,  it   was  not  sur- 
prising that  the  attempt  should  prove  abortive.     Under 
the  auspices  of  Henry,    a   formal  treaty  was  made 
with  the  earl  of  Desmond,  for  his  permission  that  the 
English  law  should  be  executed 'in  his  territories ;  and 
other  chiefs  agreed  to  admit  the  king's  judges,  on  con« 
dition  of  their  observance  of  the  Irish  law.     Perhaps, 
if  these  or  any  other  officers  of  the  crown  had  been 
suffered  to  use   their  endeavours    in   composing  the 
feuds  and  animosities  of  the  Irish  tribes  and  powerful 
lords  of  English  blood,  the  turbulence  of  the  Hiber- 
nian nation  might  gradually  have  subsided,  and  acqui* 
esced.  in  iht  establishment  of  a  rational  and  civilised 
goverhment;  but,  unfortunately,    there  arose  at  thaf 
time  a  new  schism,  which  proved  the  «  bane  and  pesti^ 
lence  of  Ireland,  and  rendered  her  a  blank  among  the 
nations  of  Europe.' 

While  the  reformed  religion  recommended  itself  to 
the  English,  and  some  other  nations  as  the  result  of  in<» 
quiry  and  conviction,  its  light  did  not  shine  upon  the 
Irish,  who,  •  enveloped  in  dark  and  impenetrable  ig- 
norance, continued  blindly  devoted  to  the  superstitious 
errors  of  the  Romish  faith.'  Sunk  as  they  were  below 
the  reach  of  curiosity  or  speculation,  it  was  hopeless 
and  impolitic  to  call  upon  them  at  once  to  exchange 

the 
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the  religion  of  their  ailcestors  for  new  doctrines  which 
they  could  not  understand.     Henry,  indeed,   did  not 
insist  on  their  compliance  with  the  reformed  system; 
botp  under  his  son   Edward,  orders   were  issued  for 
stripping  the  churches  of  the  ensigns  of  superstition, 
and  for  enforcing  the  use  of  the  English  liturgy.     In 
the  reign  of  Mary,  popery  again  triumphed ;  but,  in 
that  of  Elizabeth,  a  submission  to  the  protestant  creed 
was   commanded    under   severe   penalties.     Such  im- 
politic violence  had  no  other  effect  than  to  promote  a 
general  disaffection  to  the  English  government.     As 
Pliilip  11.  of  Spain  endeavoured,  by  partial  invasions 
of   Ireland,    to   take  advantage    of  this   disaffection, 
Elizabeth  became  sensible  of  the  danger  of  losing  all 
authority  in  that  country-,  and  therefore  sent  over  a^ 
considerable  army,  which  nearly  achieved  the  rerluctlua 
of  the  island.    James  I.  soon  completed  the  cor^p-.tst ; 
and  under  his  sway  the  English  laws  were        vcrsally 
acknowleged.     Before  the  accession   of  prince, 

Ireland   had  no  regular  government  or  tary 

constitution  ;  and  it  was  he  who  laid  the  fc      dation  of 
the  present  establishments  in  church  and  state.     On  the 
introduction  of  the  protestant  colony  in  his  reign,  the 
old  distinctions  of  native  Irish  and  degenerate  English, 
and  English  of  blood  and  English  of  birth,  were  con- 
signed to  oblivion ;  and  the  schism  of  protestant  and 
papist,  which  the  reformation  had  introduced,  operated 
as  a  permanent  ground  of  conteist.     The  new  colonists 
^were  deemed  aggressors  and  enemies  ;  and  the  religion 
which  they  abhorred  became,  to  their  adversaries,  a 
common  bond  of  union,  ^nd  an  hereditary  pledge  of 
animosity  to  the  British  nation.     ThuSj,  in  the  modem 
revolutionary  phrase,  the  physical  consequence  of  the 
country  was  arrayed  against  .the  English  colony  and 

the 
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the  English  government.    James  was  therefore  reduced 
to  the  necessity   of  treating  the  old  inhabitants  as  a 
conquered  people,  and  governing  their  country  as  an 
English  province,  or  of  fortifying  his  protestant  co- 
lony by  investing  it  with  the  artificial  power  of  a  sepa- 
rate governraentj  which,  on  every  principle   of  self- 
interest  and  self-preservation,  it  was  bound  to  admi- 
nister in  concert  with  England.     The  executive  depart^ 
ments  being  placed  under  the  immediate  control  of  the 
ordinary  royal  prerogative,  he  also  deemed  it  expedient 
to  secure  a  raajorhy  of  the  parliament,  by  the  grant  of 
new  elective  franchises ;  but)  though  he  succeeded  in 
this  respect,  the  sessions  were  marked  by  the  bitterness 
of  animosFty*    which,    however,    was  allayed  in   the 
following  reign  by  the  *  steady  government  of  Straf- 
ford.'    On  the  removal  of  that  nobleman,  the  old  in- 
habitaius,  raking  advantage  of  the  weakness  and  distrac* 
tion  of  the  fj  "i^rnnient,  broke  out  into  open  rebellion, 
in  which  tl/  ,•  ;/^ie  joined  by  a  great  number  of  the 
colonists,         ij       surgents  being  at  length  subdued  by 
Cromwell,  h^^  ,aiisplanted  the  descendants  of  the  ori- 
ginal  natives   iuto  the  province   of  Connaught,    and 
gave  their  lands,  as  well  as  the  possessions  of  those 
colonists  who  had  opposed  the  English  parliament,  to 
his  soldiers  and  other  partisans,  who  formed  a  colony 
of  dissenters   of  every  description.     *  Of  these  men 
(said  the  chancellor)  I  speak  with  great  personal  re- 
spect, when  I  state  that  a  very  considerable   portion 
of  the  opulence  and  power  of  Ireland  centres  at  this 
day  in  the  descendants   of  this  motley  collection  of 
EngKsh  adventurers.'     The   interests    of   these  sup- 
pressors of  a  dangerous  rebellion  were  not  overlooked 
by  Charles  II.,  with  whom  Monk  probably  adjusted 
terms  in  their  behalf;   but,  though  their  success  re- 
2  c  dounded 
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idoimded  essentially  to  the  advantage  of  the  British  ctrf-» 
J)ire,  they  were  too  highly  fav<lred  by  the  act  of  sefr^ 
tlement,  by  which  7,800,000  acres  of  land  were  as-» 
Signed  to  some  of  them,  or  confirmed  to  others,  with 
a  very  small  reserve  to  the  catholic  claimants.  The 
latter  not  meeting  with  success  in  their  efforts  for 
the  restoration  of  James  II.,  the  slender  reliques  of  their 
property  became  the  subject  of  renewed  confiscation^ 
which  introduced  into  Ireland  a  new  set  of  adventurers.  • 

*  It  is  a  very  curious  and  important  speculation  (the 
earl  added)  to  look  back  to  the  forfeitures  of  Ireland 
incurred  in  the  last  century.  The  superficial  contents 
of  the  island  are  calculated  at  1 1^42,682  acres^  Let 
is  now  examine  the  state  of  forfeitures^ 

*  In  the  reign  of  Jafnes  I.  the  whole  of  the  province  of 
Ulster  was  confiscated,  containing  2,836,837  acres. 
Set  out  by  the  court  of  claims  at  7      ^  -^^  ^^^ 

.      ry  '  f        7»SOO,000 

the  Restoration  -  3 

Forfeitures  of  1688  *         -         i  ,o6p,792 

Total    11,697,629 

*  So  that  the  whole  of  your  island  has  been  confis-* 
cated,  with  the  exception  of  the  estates  of  five  or  six 
old  families  of  English  blood ;  and  no  inconsiderable 
portion  h^s  been  confiscated  twice,  or  perhaps  thrice, 
in  the  course  of  a  century.' 

ThtiSj  be  continued,  three  sets  of  English  adven-^ 
turers,  who  poured  into  Ireland  at  the  termination  of 
three  rebellions,  had  engrossed  the  power  and  acquired 
nearly  the  whole  property  of  the  country.  Confisca^- 
tion  was  their  common  title ;  and  from  their  first  set- 
tlemept  they  were  *  hemmed  in  on  every  side  by  the  old 
inhabitants  of  the  island,  brooding  over  their  discon- 
tents 
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tents  in  sullen  indignation.'  The  only  security,  thcre- 
ifore,  for  their  physical  existence,  was  the  powerful 
and  commanding  protection  of  Great-Britain.  The 
necessity  of  this  connexion,  however^  did  not  prevent 
the  parliament  from  entering  into  occasional  disputes 
with  the  legislature  by  which  it  was  protected  ;  but  the 
colonial  leaders  were  too  prudent  to  risque  a  total 
rupture ;  and,  in  the  year  1707,  both  houses  became 
so  sensible  of  the  expediency  of  union,  as  to  recom- 
mend toqueen  Anne  an  incorporation  of  the  realms.  Her 
ministers,  satisfied  with  the  Scotish  union,  did  not 
adopt  the  proposal  of  another  5  and  successive  gover- 
nors found  means,  in  her  reign  and  under  the  sway  of 
the  two  first  princes  of  the  house  of  Hanover,  to  re- 
tain Ireland  in  subjection  without  attempting  to  carry 
the  scheme  into  effect.  In  those  reigns  considerable 
improvements  were  made  by  the  inhabitants  of  thj^t 
kingdom  in  the  useful  arts,  and  the  commerce  of  the 
Country  was  gradually  extended.  At  the  saine  time  the 
political  consequence  of  the  parliament  increased  ;  ani 
in  the  present  reign,  the  leaders  resolved  to  take  the 
first  opportunity  of  demanding  a  free  trade  and  an  in- 
dependent constitution.  During  the  American  War,  a 
volunteer  army  was  arrayed;  and,  in  the  hour  of 
clanger  and  calamity,  Great-firitain  was  constrained  to 
acquiesce  in  the  claims  of  Ireland.  While  the  chan- 
cellor complimented  the  volunteers  for  their  forbear- 
ance of  outrage,  and  for  their  exertions  in  maintaining 
the  internal  peace  of  the  country^  he  said  that  he 
should  never  cease  to  consider,  as  dangerous  and  ill- 
judged  in  the  extreme,  the  appeals  made  to  that  army 
by  the  angry  politicians  of  the  day,  or  to  think  '  that 
they  established  a  precedent  for  rebellion,  which  has 
since  been  followed  up  with  full  success.' 

a  c  at  The 
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The  opinion,  that  «  what  passed  at  that  period  was 
acknowledged  in  both  countries  to  be  z,  final  adjustment 
of  all  political  claims  and  controversies  between  tliem, 
and  a  full  security  for  their  constitutional  connexion,* 
was  combated  by  his  lordship  with  force  and  effect.  If 
it  were,^  he  said,  such  an  adjustment  and  security^  it 
was  achieved  with  a  rapidity  unexampled,  and  by  the 
most  extraordinary  means  that  had  ever  attended  an 
adjustment  of  any  kind  between  two  independent  coun- 
tries. '  The  history  of  this  adjustment  lately  given  in 
the  name  of  the  gentleman  who  is  styled  the  father 
of  it,  is' "  that  it  emanated  from  the  armed  con- 
vention assembled  at  Dungannon,  was  approved  at 
county  meetings  of  the  people  armed  and  unarmed,  and 
was  sanctioned  and  registered  by  the  Irish  parliament." 
If  this  history  of  our  boasted  constitution  be  well 
founded,  I  have  no  scruple  to  declare,  that  we  cannot 
too  soon  get  rid  of  it.  We  may  very  probably,  if 
this  be  true,  have  a  new  armed  convention,  assembled 
at  Wexford  or  at  Naas,  and  a  new  constitutional 
*  emanation  from  it,  of  a  government  composed  of  a 
directory  and  two  councils,  or  of  a  consulate  and  tri- 
bunate and  conservative  senate  ;  which,  I  doubt  not» 
some  future  house  of  commons  may  sanction  and  re- 
gister in  either  form.' 

The  earl  then  stated  the  true  history  of  this  adjust- 
ment. On  the  1 6th  of  April,  1782,  in  answer  to  a 
royal  message  relative  to  the  state  of  Ireland,  an  ad- 
dress was  proposed  in  the  house  of  commons,  pro- 
mising an  inquiry  into  the  causes  of  the  prevailing  dis- 
content ;  but,  from  the  ardor  of  those  who  could  not 
brook  delay,  an  amendment  was  quickly  voted,  con- 
taining *  the  whole  of  this  final  adjustment  on  the  part 
of  Ireland.*  On  the  6th  of  May,  the  duke  of  Port- 
land, 
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land,   then  viceroy,    advised   the  British   ministry    to 
make  the  desired  concessions,  and  mentioned  the  rea- 
diness of  the  Irish  parliament  to  settle  by  negotiation 
*  the  precise  limits  of  the  independence  required,  the 
consideration  which  should  be  given  for  the  protection 
expected,  and  the  proportion  which  it  would  be  proper 
to  contribute  towards  the  general  support  of  the  em- 
pire/    On  the  faith  of  this  representation,  the  British 
parliament  voted,  on  the  17th  of  May,  that  the  ob- 
noxious  act  of  the  6th  year  of  George  I.  should  be 
repealed  ;  and,  not  considering  this  as  a  final  adjustment, 
declared  that  it  was  indispensably  necessary  for  the  in- 
terest  and  happiness  of  both  kingdoms  to  establish  the 
connexion  on  a  solid  and  permanent  basis.     For  this 
purpose,  a  regular  treaty  was  proposed  ;  and  the  duke 
of  Pordand  and  his  associates-  considered  it   as  being 
in  a  fair  train  of  settlement.     But  *  this  bright  prospect 
of  peace  and  happiness  was  soon  clouded ;'  for,  before 
the  end  of  June,  the  lord -lieutenant  complained,  in  an 
official  letter,  of  an  *  unexpected  change'  in  those  dispo- 
sitions which  had  authorised  him  to  entertain  the  hope 
of  a  solid  connexion,  and  declared  it  to  be  his  opinion, 
that   any  attempt  to  conciliate  the  minds  of  the  Irish 
nation  to  the  measure  of  which  he  had  intimated  the 
hope,  would  at  that  moment  be    '  delusive  and  im- 
possible.'    For  this  change   the   earl   thus   accounts. 
*  Mr.  Flood  had  started  his  political  curiosity  of  simple 
repeal.     In  the  interval  between  the  time  of  promised 
support  of  a  treaty  for  final  imperial  adjustment,  and 
this  sudden  change  of  disposition  of  which  the  duke  of 
Portland  had  so  much  reason  to  complain,  he  liad  con- 
trived to  turn   the  tide  of  popular  clamot 'against  his 
political  rivals  ;  and  they   were  alarmed,  lest,    in  the 
discussion  of  the  treaty,  he  might  play  the  gdme  against 
2  c  3  them, 
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them,  which  they  played  in  1785  against  the  Irish  na-r 
tion  ;  by  mis-stating  and  misrepresenting  it,  as  a  sur- 
render of  Irish  dignity  and  independence,  and  an  insi- 
dious reclamation  by  the  British  cabinet  of  the  legis- 
lative authority  of  the  British  parliament.  And  thus 
were  the  peace  and  happiness  of  ages,  the  clear  in-  - 
terests  of  Great-Britain  and  Ireland,  and  their  lasting 
connexion,  sacrificed  to  the  timidity  and  jealousy  of 
the  patriot  statesmen  of  1782,  or  rather  to  their  cor- 
rupt love  of  a  flimsy  and  precarious  popularity.  Let 
them  have  grace  now  to  hide  their  heads,  and  not  to 
talk  of  final  adjustment ^^ 

Before  he  dismissed  this  part  of  the  subject,  his  lord- 
ship quoted  Mr.  Grattan's  description  of  the  Irish 
house  of  commons,  the  sponsors  of  the  finality  of  the 
adjustment,  and  animadverted  on  that  gentleman's  ac- 
ceptance of  5o,ocx)/.  from  an  assembly  which  he  had 
styled  '  a  regial  pandaemonium.'  He  then  referred  to  a 
declaration  of  Mr.  Fpx  (in  1785),  asserting  the  neces- 
sity of  making  some  regulations  between  Great-Bri- 
tain and  Ireland,  tending  to  replace  that  power  of 
which  the  Irish,  in  their  struggles  for  independence, 
had  imprydetntly  insisted  on  the  abolition;  a  power 
which  had  been  sometimes  called  commercial,  at  other 
times  external,  and  frequently  imperial  legislation.  Some 
succedaneum,  Mr.  Fox  thought,  should  be  found  for 
that  power,  as,  *  without  one  general  super-intending 
authority,  to  embrace  the  whole  system  of  the  naviga- 
tion of  the  empire,'  much  inconvenience  and  confu- 
sion would  take  place. 

•  Here,'  said  the  chancpllpr,  *  are  damning  proofs  of 
the  falsehood  of  the    assertion,  that  the  transactions 
wh^cb  passed  in  1782  were  considered  as  final  between 
(jfreat-Britain  an4  Ireland.'    But,  even  if  the  adjust- 
ment 
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ment  had  been  deemed  final  by  bodi  countries^  will 
^  sound  policy  or  common  sense  preclude  a  revision  of 
k,  when  practice  and  experience  have  proved  that  it 
has  sown  the  «eeds  of  ceaseless  contention  and  perio- 
dical rebellion  ?* 

To  prove  that  the  existing  connexion  was  adverse 
to  real  concord  and  harmony,  he  said,  *  Waving  for 
a  moment  the  dignity  and  independence  of  imperial. 
Ireland,  let  me  see  how  her  government  in  its  present 
state  of  connexion  with  Great-Britain  must  be  admi- 
nistered. We  admit  the  clependence  of  the  crown  of 
Ireland  upon  the  crown  of  Great-Britain ;  but  there  is 
a.  distinct  parliament  in  each  country,  exercising  all 
legislative  functions  without  restriction.  The  unity 
and  dependence  of  our  executive  are  unquestioned ; 
but  all  legislative  authority  in  either  country  is  denied 
to  the  other;  not  only  in  municipal  regulations,  but  in 
every  branch  of  imperial  policy,  whether  of  jtrade  and 
navigation,  of  peace  and  war,  of  revenue,  or  of  the 
executive  government,  when  it  mgy  happen  to  be 
committed  to  a  regency.  Between  two  countries  equ^l 
in  power,  such  a  connexion  coujd  qot  subsist  for  one 
hour ;  and  therefore  its  existen^ce  must  depend  upon  the 
admitted  inferiority  ^nd  marked  subordination  of  one 
of  them.  Ireland  is  that  inferior  countiy ;  and  call 
her  constitution  independent  or  dignified,  or  by  any 
other  high-sounding  title  in  the  Irish  vocabulary,  hers 
must  be  a  provincial  government,  and  of  the  worst 
description ;  a  government  maintained,  not  by  the 
avowed  exercise  of  legitimate  authority,  but  by  a  per- 
manent and  commanding  influence  of  the  English  exe- 
cutive in  the  councils  of  Ireland,  as  a  necessary  subr 
«titute  for  it.  In  the  present  state  of  connexion  be... 
fiare^n  Great-Britain  'and  Ireland  there  can  be  no  oth?r 
?  c  4  l)on4 
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bond  of  their  union.  If  there  be  not  an  implicit  con- 
currence by  Ireland  in  every  imperial  act  of  the  crown 
which  has  the  sanction  of  the  British  parliament,  and 
in  every  article  of  British  legislation  upon  imperial 
subjects,  there  is  an  end  of  your  connexion  with  the 
British  nation;  and  I  repeat,  that  the  only  security 
which  can  exist  for  this  national  concurrence,  is  a 
permanent  and  commanding  influence  of  the  English 
executive,  or  rather  of  the  English  cabinet,  in  the 
councils  of  Ireland.  Such  a  connexion  is  formed,  not 
for  mutual  strength  and  security,  but  «for  mutual  debir 
lity ;  it  is  a  connexion  of  distinct  minds  and  distinct 
interests,  generating  national  discontent  and  jealousy, 
and  perpetuating  faction  and  misgovernment  in  the  in- 
ferior country,  The  first  obvious  disadvantage  to  Ire- 
land is,  that,  in  every  department  of  the  state,  every  pther 
consideration  must  yield  to  parliamentary  power :  let 
the  misconduct  of  any  public  officer  be  what  it  may,  if 
he  is  supported  by  a  powerful  parliatnentary  interest, 
he  is  too  strong  for  the  king's  representative.  A  ma- 
jority  in  the  parliament  of  Great-Britain  will  defeat 
the  minister  of  the  day  ;  but  a  majority  of  the  parlia- 
ment of  Ireland  against  the  king's  government,  tends 
directly  to  a  separation  of  this  kingdom  from  the  Bri- 
tish crown.  If  it  continues,  separation  or  war  is  the 
inevitable  issue ;  and  therefore  jt  is,  that  the  geqeral 
executive  of  the  empire,  so  far  as  is  essential  to  retain 
Ireland  as  a  member  of  it,  is  completely  at  the  mercy 
of  the  Irish  parliament :  and  it  is  vain  to  expect,  so 
long  as  man  continues  to  be  a  creature  of  passion  and 
interest,  that  he  will  not  avail  himself  of  the  critical 
and  diflBcult  situation  in  which  the  executive  govern- 
ment of  this  kingdom  must  ever  remain  under  its  pre- 
sent constitution,  to  demand  the  favors  of  the  crown, 

not 
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not  as  the  reward  of  loyalty  and  service,  but  as  the 
stipulated  price,  to  be  paid  in  advance,  for  the  discharge 
of  a  public  duty.  Every  unprincipled  and  noisy  ad- 
venturer, who  can  achieve  the  means  of  putting  himself 
forward,^  commences  his  political  career  on  an  aN\owed 
speculation  of  pi'ofit  and  loss  ;  and,  if  he.  fails,  to  ne- 
gotiate his  political  job,  will  endeavour  to  extort  it  by 
faction  and  sedition,  and  with  unWushing  effrontery  to 
fasten  his  own  corruption  on  tl>e  kipg's  ministers. 
English  influence  is,  tJti,e  inexhaustible  theme  for  popular 
irritation  smd  distrust,  of  every  factious  and  discon- 
tented man  who  fails  in  the  struggle  to  make  himself 
the  necessary  instrument  of  it.* 

In  support  of  his  remark  on. the  t«n4ency' of  the 
present  connexion  to  the  production  of  periodical 
hostility  or  rebellion,  the  earl  stated,  that  some  gen- 
tlemen who  had  been  in  the  habit  of  considering  the  Irish 
nation  as  their  political  inheritance,  resolved,  on  the 
acknowlegement  of  the  independence  of  the  realm  in 
1782,  to  make  it  a  *  muniment  of  their  title^by  forming 
js^  political  confederacy,  offensive  and  defensive,  in  both 
countries;'  that  the  basis  of  this  alliance  waa,  *  a  mutual 
engagement  to  play  the  independence  of  Ireland  against 
their  political  antagonists  whenever  they  happened  to 
occupy  the  seat  of  power,'  and,  apparently,  to  foment 
tui'bulencc  and  faction  in  that  kingdom  even  to  open 
rebellion,  if  it  should  be  found  necessary  to  the  removal 
of  an  obnoxious  British  administration  ;  that-  it  was 
an  essential  ob^ct  of  the  confederacy  to  guard  against 
any  settlement  which  might  cut  off  the  most  obvions 
sources  of  mutual  jealousy ;  and  that,  with  this  view, 
the  commercial  propositions  of  the  year  1785  were 
opposed  and  baffled,  on  pretence  of  their  militating  in 
some  instances  against  the  recently-acquired  freedom  of 

constitution* 
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constitution.  Thus,  he  said,  *  the  solid  interests  of 
Britain  and  Ireland,  and  the  fair  foundation  of  their 
permanent  connexion,  were  sacrificed  on  the  altar  of 
faction  ;  and,  in  ^  less  than  three  years  from  the  period 
of  boasted  final  adjustment,  did  Ireland  come  to  a 
breach  with  (he  British  nation  on  the  important  impe- 
rial question  of  trade  and  navigation.  Within  the 
next  four  years  a  new  imperial  question  arose,  the  most 
critical  and  important  which  could  have  come  into 
cliscussion  ;  a  question  of  the  identity  of  the  executive 
power  ;  and  here  pgain  Ireland  came  to  a  llreach  with 
the  British  nation,  marked  by  virulent  hostility.'  The 
proceedings  of  the.  Hibernian  parliament  on  this 
question  he  stigmatised  as  indecorously  precipitate,  and 
unwarranted  by  law :  he  mentioned  the  dispute  between 
the  lord' lieutenant  (the  marquis  of  Buckingham)  and 
the  two  houses,  with  a  compliment  to  the  propriety 
of  his  conduct ;  and  affirmed,  that  for  several  weekf^ 
the  authority  of  the  BriQsh  crown  was  not  acknow* 
leged  in  Ireland. 

^  The  authors  of  this  enormity  (says  the  chancellor) 
assert,  in  extenuation  of  tlieir  conduct,  that  their 
choice  fell  upon  the  same  personage  whom  it  was 
known  the  British  parliament  would,  of  necessity,  look 
to  in  the  existing  emergency  ;  but,  if  Ireland  has  a 
choice  of  her  regency  during  any  fortuitous  incapacity 
attached  to  the  crowi),  that  choice  may  fall  hereafter 
on  a  French  or  an  Irish  consul ;  and,  when  we  look  at 
the  furth«*  extravagances  of  the  house  of  commons  in 
1789,  it  is  by  no  means  an  impossible  event.  The 
supplies  fpr  that  year  had  been  voted  in  committee  for 
the  ordinary  period,  to  the  25th  of  March,  1790 ; 
but,  before  the  report  of  the  committees  of  supply  apd 
ways  and    nieans,    his  majesty's    recovery   was  ai^r 

nounced ; 
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flounced :  the  mutiny  bill  had  also  been  agreed  to  in 
the  committee  for  the  ordinary  term  of  one  year ;  and 
\vhat  were  the  offerings  of  duly  by  the  Irish  commons  , 
to  greet  their  sovereign  on  his  recovery  ?  A  stinted 
bill  of  supply,  and  a  stinted  mutiny  bill.  So  long  as 
the  self-created  government  considered  itself  established,' 
the  chiefs  who  composed  it  were  willing  to  accept  the 
supplies  and  maintain  the  army  ;  but  the  moment  they 
found  their  sovereign  restored  to  his  people,  they  stinted 
the  supply  to  two  months,  and  the  mutiny  bill  to  the 
same  peric€ ;  and  this  was  don^  by  the  house  of  com* 
mons,  in  consequence  of  the  king's  recovery :  the 
resolutions  of  the  committee  of  supply  were  altered, 
as  was  the  mutiny  bill,  on  the  report,  for  the  avowed 
purpose  of  controlling  the  crown  in  the  just  exercise 
of  its  vital  prerogatives.  Let  the  people  of  Ireland, 
who  are  taught  to  look  with  abhorrence  on  the  parlia- 
ment^ of  Great-Britain,  contrast  this  proceeding  with 
the  conduct  of  the  house  of  commons,  on  the  change 
which  took  place  in  the  administration  in  1783.  The 
ministers  who  Had  been  removed  from  oflace  had  a 
decided  majority  in  the  house  of  commons.  Was  any 
man  found  in  the  British  parliament  to  make  a  propo- 
sition to  with-hold  or  stint  the  supplies  ?  No. In  the 

warmth  of  political  animosity,  the  commons  of  Great- 
Britain  felt  their  paramount  duty  to  the  British  nation. 
In  Ireland,  the  peace  and  honor  of  the  kingdom  were 
sacrificed,  without  feeling  or  remorse,  to  vindictive 
ambition  and  rapacity ;  and,  to  the  scandal  and  disgrace 
of  the  Irish  nation,  the  authors  of  these  enormities 
long  escaped  public  and  general  reprobation  ;  but  the 
influence  of  the  Irish  precedent  on  our  connexic5n  with 
.the  British  crown  never  can  be  repaired,  and,  when 
looked  to  in  the  full  extent  of  its  mischief,  ought  to 

make 
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make  every  sober  man  in  the  community  shudder  for 
his  safety  under  the  existing  constitution.  The  bond 
of  union,  if  it  exists,  arises  from  two  Irish  statutes — 
the  act  of  annexation  of  Henry  VIIL,  and  the  act  of 
recognition  of  WilJiam  and  Mary  ;  one  an  act  of  the 
colonial  parliament,  the  other  an  act  of  the  borough 
parliament.  Is  it  even  an  improbable  event,  that,  in 
some  future  convulsion  of  party,  the  house  of  com* 
mons  may  be  persuaded  to  think,  as  the  city  of  Dublin 
has  been  tutored,  that  the  dependence  of  our  execu- 
tive on  the  British  crown  is  the  worst  ondition  of 
slavery  ; — "  that,  in  the.lcgislative usurpation  rif  the  Bri- 
tish parliament,  the  greatness  of  the  tyrant  qualified  the 
condition  of  the  slave,  but  that,  by  their  dependence 
on  the  British  crown,  the  people  are  prostrate  to  the 
legislative  usurpation  of  another  body — a  British  cabi- 
net, an  humiliated  and  a  tame  iyrant  ?"  And  is  it  an 
improbable  event,  that,  to  shake  off  this  tyranny,  a 
bill  of  repeal  of  the  acts  of  annexation  and  recognition, 
making  a  distinct  settlement  of  the  Irish  crown  on  the 
house  of  Hanover,  may  come  up  to  this  house  in  a 
future  parliament,  attended  by  a  stinted  bill  of  supply 
and  a  stinted  mutiny  bill  ?  Every  argument  in  favor  of 
Irish  dignity  and  independence,  which  prevailed  in  the 
appointment  of  an  Irish  regency  in  1789,  will  apply 
with  equal  force  to  a  distinct  settlement  of  the  Irish 
crown ;  and  the  objection  of  separation  will  be  an- 
swered by  the  Irish  settlement  of  the  crown  upon  the 
august  and  illustrious  house  of  the  British  monarch. 
If  it  should  be  said,  that  the  good  sense  and  discretion 
of  any  future  house  of  commons  will  afford  full  pro- 
tection against  such  an  extravagance,  I  will  answer, 
that  the  precedent  of  1789  has  taught  me  to  appreciate 
the  security.     I  make  no  scruple  to  avow,  that,  when 

I  look 
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I  look  back  to  the  events  of  the  last  twenty  years,  I 
should  feel  most  happy  to  commit  my  country  to  the 
sober  discretion  of  the  British  parliament,  even  though 
we  had  not  a  single  representative  in  it.  Let  the  people 
of  Great-Britain  be  taught  to  understand  the  solid  in- 
terests of  Ireland,  and  I  have  no  fear  that  they  will 
not  attend  to  them.' 

Referring  to  the  gentlemen  whom  he  had  before 
mentioned  as  factiously  interfering  in  the  government 
of  Ireland,  the  earl  took  notice  of  a  new  constitutional 
project  which  they  brought  forward  after  the  king's 
recovery.  It  related  to  the  internal  reform  of  the 
house  of  commons,  by  an  exclusion  of  pensioners  and 
by  other  means.  To  effect  this  object, a  whig  club  was 
announced  ;  and,  in  this  society,  some  men  of  high 
rank  joined  with  the  refuse  of  the  community.  Un- 
fortunately for  the  cause  of  discontent,  the  servants  of 
the  crown  in  both  countries  out-bade  the  members  of 
that  club  in  concession,  and  several  popular  bills  were 
adopted.  Grievances  now  seemed  likely  to  fail:  but 
an  improvement  was  soon  made  on  the  whig  institu- 
tion, by  a  society  of  united  Irishmen,  to  whom  *  we  are 
indebted  for  the  modern  essentials  qf  liberty,  parlia- 
mentary reform  and  catholic  emancipation  ;  topics  first 
invented  for  rebellion,  and  since  warmly  taken  up  by 
some  gentlemen  who  have  contrived  to  identify  their 
principles  with  the  cause,  without  exposing  their  per- 
sons to  the  dangers,  of  treason.' 

On  the  question  of  parliamentary  reform,  he  merely 
stated  the  plan  which  was  submitted  to  the  house  of 
commons  in  the  session  of  I797>  for  the  division  of  the 
realm  into  elective  districts,  the  great  augmentation  of 
the  number  of  electors,  the  exclusion  of  placemen  and 

pensioners, 
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pensioners,    and  the  frequency  of   new  parliaitients.* 
This  plan,  he  said,  required  no  comment. 

With  regard  to  the  affairs  of  the  cathoh'cs,  he  ad- 
mitted thfe  propriety  of  repealing  such  laws  as  cut  ofF 
the  majority  of  the  nation  from  the  rights  of  property : 
but,  in  the  relaxation  of  these  laws,  a  fatal  error, 
he  thought,  was  committed.  The  business  ought  to 
have  been  taken  up  systematically  by  the  ministers  of 
the  crown,  and  not  left  in  the  hands  of  ambitious  and 
intriguing  men.  However,  before  the  subject  attracted 
the  notice  of  the  former,  the  offensive  laws^were  abro- 
gated or  relaxed.  The  members  of  the  whig  club  did 
not  then  declaim  in  favor  of  the  papists ;  but,  when 
the  ministry  undertook  the  affair,  those  who  had  for-< 
merly  persecuted  the  catholics  *  became  apostles  of 
emancipation,  and  would  not  be  left  behind  in  the  race 
for  popularity.*  The  papists  would  have  remained 
content  with  the  favors  which  they  had  received ;  or, 
if  they  looked  to  ukei  ior  indulgence,  they  were  willing 
to  try  the  efiects  of  time,  temper,  and  negotiation ; 
but,  oiv  a  change  of  the  Irish  government  in  1795,  the 
name  and  authority  of  earl  FitzwilHam  were  abused  to 
force  their  sect  to  come  forward  as  th&  engine  of  fac- 
tion, and  demand  the  repeal  of  every  law  by  which 
they  were  excluded  from  political  power.  Catholic 
emancipation  was  the  cry  j  but  it  was  a  mere  cover 
for  bad  designs^  *  It  was  originally,*  in  the  words  of 
the  chancellor,  *  a  pretence  for  rebellion,  and  is  now  a 
powerful  engine  of  faction,  wiekled  in  both  countries 
against  the  peace  and  happiness  of  Ireland  ;  an  engine 
which  has  already  shaken  your  government  to  its  foun- 
dation, and  cannot  fail  to  level  it  withthd  dust,  if  we 
are  to  continue  in  a  state  of  separation  from  the  firiti^h 

nation. 
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nation.     It  is  the  common   topic  of  discontent  and 
irritation  to  rally  the  old  inhabitants  of  this  island  to 
the  standard  of  faction   in  both  countries ;    a  topic 
which  in  its  nature  will  remain  an  inexhaustible  source 
of  popular  ferment  in   Ireland.     If  you  repeal  your 
test  laws,  and  acts  of  supremacy  and  uniformity,  the 
rich  establishments  of  the  protestant  church  remain  a 
prominent  object  of  attack  to  the  apostles  of  emanci" 
pation  :  if  you   make  partition  of  your  church  esta- 
blishments with  the  popish  clergy,  they  may  demand  a 
formal  recognition  of  the  laws  of  their  church  ;  and, 
when  every  other  point  has  been  yielded,  an  apostle  of 
sedition,  in  the  fullness  of  human  arrogance  and  pre- 
sumption, may  even  propose  a  repeal  of  God's  holy 
commandment,  and  proclaim  the  worship  of  graven 
images  in  your  streets  and  highways.     What  is  the 
lesson  of  peace  and  good- will  inculcated  by  the  suc- 
cessors of  the  worthy  gentlemen  who  first  invented  this 
revolutionary  weapon  ?    **  Let  me  advise  you  by  no 
means  to  postpone  the  consideration  of  your  fortunes 
until  after  the  war :  seise  the  opportunity  of  war  for 
fraternal  embraces,  and  great  emancipation  :  your  phy- 
sical consequence  exists  only  in  a  state  of  separation 
from  England ;  in  a  state  of  separation  you  are  four  to 
one,  in  a  state  of  union  merely   one  to  four:    and 
therefore,   though  your  claims  should  be  attended  to 
after  union,  you  gain  nothing ;  you  may  as  well  be 
.  units  in  the  street  as  units  in  parliament."   .  The  whole 
of  the  interior  mechanism  of  emancipation  is  here 
fairly  exposed  to  view ;  and  I  wish  every  honest  mem- 
ber of  the  communityj    whether  he  be  protestant  or 
catholic,  who  regards  the  blessings  of  social  order,  and 
wishes  to  transmit  them  to  his  posterity,  to  view  it 
with  sober  attention,  and  to  decide  for  himself,  whe- 
ther, 
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•ther,  in  the  hands  of  its  Irish  patrons,  it  points  to  any 
other  object  than  jacobinism  and  revolution.     I  wish 
every  honest  member  of  the  community^  protestant  or 
catholic,   to  decide  for  himself,  whether  Ireland  can 
ever  be  at  peace  until  this  firebrand  is  extinguished, 
and  whether  a  hope  exists  that  it  can  be  extinguished, 
in  our  present  state  of  separation  from  England.     If 
the  catholics  of  Ireland  are  not  satisfied  with  thp  in- 
dulgence which  they  have  already  experienced,    and 
aic  .determined  to  press  their  demands  of  an  unquali- 
fied repeal  of  the  test  laws  and  act  of  supremacy,  let 
,  them  be  discussed  upon  their  solid  merits  in  the  impe- 
rial parliament,  where  the  question  will ,  not  be  influ- 
enced by  passion  and  prejudice  ;  where  no  part  of  the 
consideration   will  be,    that  the    catholics   of  Ireland 
may  retain  their  physical  consequence  for  the  establish- 
ment of  a  system  of  periodical  rebellion,    under  the 
management  and  direction  of  whigs  or  tories,  or  united 
Irishmen,  and  where  it  will  be  gravely  and   dispas- 
sionately considered,  whether  a  repeal  of  these  laws 
may  be  yielded  with  safety  to  the  British  monarchy,  or 
whether,  by  adopting  the  French  model,  in  abolishing 
all  religious  distinctions    as  connected  with  the  state, 
wc  «hall  lay  the  corner-stone  of  revolution  and  demo- 
cracy.    My  unaltered  opinion   is,    that,    so  long  as 
human  nature  and  the  popish  religion  continue  to  be 
what  I  know  they  are,  a  conscientious  popish  eccle- 
siastic never  will  become  a  well-attached  subject  to  a 
protestant  state,  and  that  the  popish  clergy  must  al- 
ways have  a  commanding  influence  pn  every  member 
of  that  communion.     I  put  this  as  an  abstract  state- 
maxim,  without  regard  to  the  peculiar  situation  of  this 
country.     In  private  life  I  never  inquired  into  the  'reli- 
gion of  any  man ;  if  he  be  honest  and  a  good  Christian, 

it 
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It  matters  not  to  me  that  he  may  subscribe  to  articles 
of  faith  and  disciph'ne  which  my  reason  and  under* 
standing  reject:  but,  when  I  am  to  frame  laws  for 
,  the  safety  of  the  state,  I  do  not  feel  myself  at  liberty 
to  act  upon  the  virtues  of  individuals.  Laws  must  be 
framed  to  meet  and  counteract  the  vicious  propensities 
oF  human  nature.' 

This  orator  then  touched  on  the  late  rebellion  in 
Ireland,  arising  from  the  sources  which  he  had  men- 
tioned* He  maintained,  that  the  tieasonable  conspi- 
racies which 'had  brought  that  country  to  the  verge 
of  ruin,  were  the  natural  offspring  of  the  adjustment 
of  1782,  and  that  the  convulsion  in  1789  gave  birth 
to  the  whig  institution,  the  reliques  of  which  might 
be  observed  in  the  mask  of  liberty,  inculcating  the 
principles,  and  adopting  the  means  originally  de- 
vised by  the  rebel  confederacy  of  the  Irish  union,  to 
abolish  the  religion  and  subvert  the  monarchy  of 
Ireland.  He  made  some  other  remarks  on  the  con- 
duct of  the  pretended  patrons  of  liberty,  and  on  the 
great  danger  to  which  their  intrigues  exposed  their 
countrymen. 

*  I  will  now  appeal  (he  added)  to  every  dispassionate 
man  who  hears  me,  whether  I  have  in  any  thing  mis- 
stated or  exaggerated  the  calamitous  situation  of  my 
country,  or  that  coalition  of  vice  and  folly  which  has 
long  undermined  her  happiness,  and  at  this  hour  loudly 
threatens  her  existence.  It  is  gravely  inculcated,  I 
know,  **  Let  the  British  minister  leave  us  to  our- 
selves: we  are  very  well  as  we  are.*'  We  are  very 
well  as  we  are  I  Gracious  God !  of  what  mate- 
rials must  the  heart  of  that  man  be  composed,  who 
knows  the  state  of  this  country,  and  will  coldly  tell  us 
ihat  we  are  very  Well  as  we  are  ?  We  are  very  well  as 
2D  we 
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we  arc  !  We  have  not  three  years  of  redemption  from 
bankruptcy  or  intolerable  taxation,  or  one  Iiour's  secu* 
rity  against  the  renewal  of  exterminating  civil  war. 
We  are  very  well  a$  we  are  !  Look  to  your  statute- 
book  ;  session  after  session  have  you  been  compelled 
to  enact  laws  of  unexampled  rigor  and  novelty,  to 
repress  the  horrible  excesses  of  the  mass  of  your 
people ;  and  the  fury  of  murder,  of  pillage,  and  of 
desolation,  has  so  outrun  all  legislative  exertion,  that 
you  have  been  at  length  driven  to  the  hard  necessity  of 
breaking  down  the  pale  of  the  municipal  law,  and 
putting  your  country  under  the  ban  of  military  govern- 
ment ;  and,  in  every  little  circle  of  dignity  and  inde- 
pendence, we  hear  whispers  of  discontent  at  the  tem- 
perate discretion  with  which  it  is  administered.  W« 
are  very  well  as  we  are  !  Look  at  the  old  revolutionary 
government  of  the  Irish  union,  and  the  modem  revo- 
lutionary government  of  the  Irish  consulate,  canvassing 
the  dregs  of  that  rebel  democracy,  for  a  renewal  of 
popular  ferment  and  outrage,  to  overawe  the  delibera- 
tions^ of  parliament.  We  are  very  well  as  we  are ! 
Look  to  your  civil  and  religious  dissensions ;  look  to 
the  fury  of  political  faction,  and  the  torrents  of  human 
blood  tliat  stain  the  face  of  your  country  ;  and  of  what 
materials  is  that  man  composed,  who  will  not  listen 
with  patience  and  good-will  to  any  proposition  that 
can  be  made  to  him,  for  composing  the  distractions, 
healing  the  wounds,  and  alleviating  the  miseries  of 
this  devoted  nation  ?* 

"  To  prove  the  financial  embarrassments  of  Ireland, 
he  mentioned  the  progressive  amount  of  her  debt,  for 
the  last  nine  years.  At  the  beginning  of  1791  it  did  not 
exceed  2,442,890  pounds  ;  in  1795,  it  amounted  to 
4,335,990  pounds  ;  in  I799>  it  was  augmented  nearly 
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to  seventeen  millions  and  a  half  by  the  expences  attend* 
ant  on  the  rebellion  and  the  French  invasion ;  and,  at 
the  time  of  his  speaking.  It  was  25*662,640  pounds*. 
If  the  present  scale  of  expenditure  should  be  continued  . 
for  three  years,  it  would  be  necessary,  he  said^  to  raiso 
a  revenue  of  2,430,000  pounds  for  the  mere  payment 
of  the  interest  of  the  public  debt ;  and^  if  the  revenue 
should,  in  each  of  those  years,  be  as  high  aS  two  millions 
and  a  half,  there  would  not  remain  above  70,000  pounds^ 
at  the  end  of  that  term,  for  the  whole  of  the  establish- 
ments civil  and  military*  For  defraying  the  increased 
charges  of  government,  an  additional  revenue  of  more 
than  one  million^  he  thought,  could  not  be  raised  with* 
Out  a  tax  on  land  or  on  income^  or  both  ;  and  either  of 
jthese  imposts,  it  must  be  considered^  would  diminish 
in  a  great  proportion  the  customs  and  excise*  He  had 
allowed  a  loan  of  above  eight  millions  for  each  of  the 
three  next  years  ;  and,  if  recourse  should  afterwards  be 
had  to  annual  loans  for  the  purpose  of  supplying  the 
deficiency  of  the  revenue^  he  deemed  bankruptcy- 
inevitable.  These  financial  difficulties  did  not  appear 
to  him  to  arise  from  a  French ^  a  Dutch,  or  a  Spanish 
war,  but  from  a  war  of  faction,  a  whig  war,  and  a 
war  of  united  Irishmen.*  Even  if  Greats-Britain  should 
«o  longer  be  at  war,  the  rulers  of  Ireland  would  be 
compelled,  he  said,  to  maintain  a  war  establishment  for 
defence  against  their  own  people* 

*  It  has  been  demanded  triumphantly*  how  are  we  to 
be  relieved  by  union  ?  I  answer*  firsts  we  are  to  be 
relieved  from  British  and  Irish  faction,  which  is  the 
prime  source  of  all  our  calamities.  Next,  if  we  be* 
come  one  people  with  England^  the  army  of  the  empire^ 
will  be  employed  where  it  is  most  wanted  for  general 
service  ;  and  so  long  as  it  is  found  necessary  to  garri* 
a  D  St  soa 
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son  every  district  in  Ireland,  for  tfie  intenial  safety  <rf' 
the  country,  the  necessary  force  may  be  stationed  here, 
without  incurring  addirional  expence  in  either  country. 
Xn  time  of  war,  therefore,  we  may  hope  to  be  relieved 
from  the  separate  expence  entailed  upon  Ireland  by 
domestic  factions  ;  and,  in  peace,  it  matters  not  to  the 
general  service  of  the  empire  where  ;the  army  may  be 
quartered.  Again— by  union  the  resources  of  Ireland 
piust  necessarily  increase  ; — if  we  have  but  grace  to- re- 
main in  a  state  of  tranquillity  for  a  few  years,  I  have  no 
doubt  til  t  our  resources  would  augment  most  rapidly  ;— 
if  we  have  but  grace  to  abjure  faction,  I  feel  sanguine 
hope,  on  the  restoration  of  peac^,  that  Ireland  will  par- 
ticipate in  Biitish  capital  and  British  industry ;  and  until 
we  can  find  employment  for  the  poor,  and  teach  them 
to  feel  and  value  the  comforts  of  life,  it  is  vain  to  ex- 
pect that  they  will  be  reclaimed  from  barbarism.  If  yon 
do  not  qualify  the  mass  of  your  people  for  the  enjoy- 
ment of  sober  liberty,  you  will  never  teach  them  to  ap*- 
preciate  the  blessings  of  it.  Every  man  who  feels  for 
human  misery  must  lament  the  hard  necessity  imposed 
upon  the  Irish  government  of  meeting  popular  excess  by 
laws  of  exemplary  severity,  and  will  contribute  his  best 
exertions  to  rescue  the  unfortunate  victims  of  delusion 
from  the  depth  of  misfortune,  to  which  they  will  ever 
be  condemned  so  long  as  they  are  made  the  instruments 
of  faction,  and  stimulated  to  acts  of  outrage  by  wicked 
and  inflammatory  appeals  to  their  ignorance  and  incivi* 
lisation.  But  it  is  said,  that,  by  giving  up  a  separate 
government  and  separate  parliament,  we  sacrifice  na- 
tional dignity  and  independence.  If  gentlemen  who 
tnlarge  on  tliis  theme  will  talk  of  their  personal  dignity 
and  aggrandisement,  I  can  understand  them  ;  but  when 
I  look*' at  the  squalid  misery,  and  profound  ignorance, 

and 
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and  barbarous  manners,  and  brutal  ferocity,  of  the  mass 
of  the  Irish  people,  I  am  sickened  with  this  rant  of 
Irish  dignity  and  independence.  Are  the  dignity  and  in- 
dependence of  Ireland  to  consist  in  the  continued  de- 
pression and  unredeetped  barbarism  of  the  great  majo- 
rity of  the  people,  and  the  factious  contentions  ot  a 
pur|y  and  rapacious  oligarchy,  who  consider  the  Irish 
oation  as  their  political  inheritance,  and  are  ready  to 
sacrifice  the  public  peace  and  happiness  to  tlieir  insa* 
tiate  love  of  patronage  and  power  ?  I  hope  I  feel  as 
becomes  a  true  Irishman  for  the  dignity  and  independ|« 
ence  of  my  country ;  and  thereiore  I  would  elevate 
her  to  her  proper  station  in  the  rank  pf  civilised  nations* 
I  wish  to  advance  her  ftom  the  degraded  post  of  a  mer-» 
cenary  province  to  the  proud  station  of  an  integral  and 
governing  member  of  the  greatest  empire  in  the  world. 
I  wish  to  withdraw  the  higher  orders  of  my  countrymen 
from  the  narrow  and  corrupted  sphere  of  Irish  politics, 
ftnd  to  direct  their  attention  to  objects  of  national  tm* 
portance,  to  teach  them  to  improve  the  natural  energies 
and  extend  the  resources  of  their  country,  to  encourage 
the  skill  and  ingenuity  of  manufacturers,  open  useful 
channels  fpr  commercial  enterprise,  and,  above  all,  se* 
riously  to  exert  their  best  endeavours  to  tame  and  civi- 
Use  the  lower  orders  of  the  people,  to  inculcate  in  their 
minds  habits  of  religion  and  moi-alitVi  and  industry,  and 
due  subordination,  to  relieve  their  wants,  and  correct 
dieir  excesses.  Unless  you  will  civilise  your  people,  it  is 
vain  to  look  for  national  tranquillity  or  contentment.' 

To  the  objection,  that  the  measure  of  union  was 
unseasonable,  a  reply  was  given  in  these  terms  :  •  Are 
we  to  await  the  period  of  actual  bankruptcy,  or  the 
issue  of  a  new  rebellion,  that  Great-Britain  niay  be  en^ 
aUed  to  di^^tate  tQ  us  the  terms  on  which  she  will  listen 
a  p  3  to 
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to  the  proposition  ?  This  is  a  period  of  all  others  die 
most  auspicious  for  Ireland  to  set  on  foot  such  a  treaty^. 
The  late  rebellion  has  been  so  far  put  down,  that  we 
arc  enabled  to  treat  on  fair  and  equal  terms  :  the  recol- 
lection of  general  peril  arising  from  Irish  treason  is 
fresh  in  the  memory  of  the  British  nation,  and  has 
taught  that  sober  people  the  necessity  of  yielding  their- 
lihcient  prejudices  to  the  general  security  of  the 
empire.' 

The  allegation,  that  by  a  legislative  union  Ireland 
would  be  extinguished,  was,  he  said,  *  a  species  of  po-* 
Jitical  arithmetic  of  the  peculiar  growth  of  Ireland  ;*  for, 
if  two  and  three  make  up  the  gross  number  of  five, 
how  could  it  be  sa^d  that  two  are  extinguished  ?  As 
well  might  it  be  alleged,  that  a  smaller  subscription 
in  a  commercial  house  would  be  extinguished  in  the 
larger  share  of  the  capital,  and  that  the  inferior  partner 
would  not  derive  a  due  proportion  of  the  emoluments  ac- 
cruing from  the  trade.  «  How  is  Ireland  extinguished 
in  this  national  partnership  ?  The  advantage  clearly  lies 
with  the  weaker  partner,  who  i?vill  feel  every  benefit 
arising  from  the  superior  wealth,  skill,  and  power,  of 
the  great  political  house,  and  share  her  full  dividend  of 
the  joint  profits.* 

The  earl's  commercial  statements  do  not  require  any 
specification,  as  that  subject  was  more  fully  discussed 
by  lord  Castlereagh.  Passing  to  the  objection,  that  an 
uniop  would  drive  the  Irish  nobility  and  gentry  from 
their  own  country,  and  particularly  impoverish  the 
metropolis,  he  spoke  with  animation  and  force.  *  With 
respect  to  emigration,  look  to  the  number  of  Irish 
emigrants  who  now  crowd  every  village  in  Great  Bri- 
tain^ ?ind  have  been  driven  to  seek  an  asylum  there 
from  the  brutal  fury  of  the  Irish  people,  and  the  cold<^ 
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Mooded   treachery  of  their  own  domestics,  palpably 
fomented  and  encouraged  by  Irish   faction  and  Irish 
treason :  and   let  any  dispassionate  man  say,  whether 
the  evil  of  emigration  can  ever  be  greater  than  it  is  at 
this  day.     If  we  are  to  live  in  a  perpetual  storm  here ; 
if  it  is  to  remain  at  the  discretion  of  every  adventurer, 
of  feeble  and  ostentatious   talents,    ungoverned   by  a 
particle  of  judgment  or  discretion,  to  dress  up  fictitious 
grievances  for  popular  delusion,  and  let  loose  a  savage 
and  barbarous  people  upon  the  property  and  respect  of 
the  Irish  nation,  what  gentleman,  who  has  the  means 
of  living  out  of  this  country,  will  be  induced  to  remain 
in  it  ?  I  do  most  solemnly  declare,  that  no  earthly  con- 
sideration short  of  a  strong  sense  of  duty  should  have 
induced  me  to  remain  an  eye-witness  of  the  scenes  of 
folly  and  madness,  and  horrors  of  every  description,  in 
which  I  have  lived  for  some  years  past;  and  that  I 
would  rather  give  up  every  prospect  which  remains  to 
me  in  this  country,  and  begin  a  new  course  in  my  old 
age,  than  submit  to  the  same  misery  and  disgust  for  the 
remnant  of  my  life.     If  you  wish  to  stop  emigration, 
you  must  enable  sober  and  rational  men  to  live  in  peace 
at  home..    If  they  are  allowed  to  return  in  security,  I 
have  no  apprehension  that  the  want  of  an  annual  pro- 
cession from  College-Green  to  Dublin-Castle,  and  a 
failure  in  the  daily  supply  of  venom   and  scurrility  in 
the  metropolis,  will  drive  your  nobility  and  gentry  from 
their  native  country.  And,  as  to  the  local  interests  of 
the  city  of  Dublin,  is  it  not  extreme  folly  to  suppose, 
if  there  be  an  influx  of  wealth  into  the  country,  that 
its  fair  proportion  will  not  find  its  way  to  the  capital  ? 
The  same  fears  alarmed   the   citizens  of  Edinburgh; 
and  it  is  notorious,  that  the  wealth  and  population  of 
that  city  h  ave  increased  most  rapidly  since  the  Scotch 
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union.  But  if  the  apprehensions  entertained  for  the 
local  prosperity  of  Dublin  were  palpably  well  founded, 
are  we  to  sacrifice  the  peace  and  happiness  of  the  king- 
dom of  Ireland,  and  the  strength  of  the  British  empire, 
to  the  narrow  and  interested  views  of  the  merchants 
and  traders  of  the  metropolis  ?' 

That  the  arguments  in  favor  of  an  union  might  be 
strengthened,  he  desired  his  countrymen  to  consider 
what  had  passed  in  Ireland  since  the  measure  was  fir^t 
proposed  for  discussion.  It  w^s  brought  forward  at  a 
time  when  the  effects  of  a  formidable  and  bloody  re- 
bellion were  recent  ;  when  the  machinations  of  do- 
mestic traitors  and  the  hostility  of  a  malignant  foe 
threatened  the  nation  with  the  renewal  of  convulsion  ; 
when  the  troops  and  fleets  of  Great-Britain  were 
prepared  to  act  with  vigor  for  the  protection  of  the 
western  realm  ;  when  a'  considerable  force  sent  to  the 
aid  of  Irish  rebels  had  been  intercepted,  by  a  British 
squadron,  and  the  republican  captives  were  led  about 
the  country  ;  and  when  «  more  than  whispers  of  in- 
dignation were  vented  against  a  veteran  soldier,  who 
was  startled,  at  the  project  of  inflicting  exterminating 
vengeance  on  a  prostrate  enemy.'  Such  wa:  the  situa- 
tion of  Ireland  when  it  was  first  known  that  Great-  « 
Britain  was  ready  to  receive  her  into  the  communion 
of  her  liberty,  wealth,. industry,  and  happiness.  *  la 
that  awful  and  perilous  situation,'  the  offer  was  treated, 
by  some  who  called  themselves  friends  of  liberty  and 
the  Irish  constitution,  with  a  degree  of  intemperance 
which  resembled  '  the  fury  of  wild  beasts  alarmed  at  an 
attack  upon  their  prey.*  The  flame  of  discontent  spread 
V^ith  rapidity  ;  and  <  appeals  of  the  most  virulent  and  in-^ 
flammatory  tendency  were  made  by^  these  friends  of  li- 
berty to^tlie  deluded  b^jbsiriJiQS  who  had  beea  so  recently 
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consigned  by  them  to  indiscriminate  extirpation.*  Whea 
the  measure  was  proposed,  the  friends  of  liberty  would 
not  suffer  it  to  be  discussed ;  and  when  it  was  relin- 
quished for  a  time,  they  endeavoured  to  force  the  pre- 
mature discussion  of  it,  in  the  hope  of  precluding  a 
fair  investigation  of  its  merits.  When  this  first  burst 
of  jioise  and  clamor  had  subsided,  the  sober  part  of  the 
community  ventured  lo  look  at  the  scheme,  and  saw 
nothing  in  it  to  excite  alarm,  but,  on  the  contrary, 
concluded  that  it  would  redound  to  the  prosperity  and 
happiness  of  th^  country  ;  while  the  '  bulk  of  the  people, 
professing  not  to  understand  the  subject,  were  perfectly 
indifferent  to  it.'  In  this  state  of  t-he  public  mind,  some 
persons  of  high  rank  did  not  scruple  to  propagate  sedi- 
tion during  the  recess  of  parliament,  and  to  *  canvas 
popular  clamor  against  the  measure,  by  'the  most 
shameless  impositions  on  the  ignorance  and  credulity  of 
every  man  who  would  listen  to  them.'— His  lordship 
then  animadverted  on  the  assumption  of  a  consular  au- 
thority by  two  peers  and  a  commoner,  who  issued 
*  a  letter  missive '  through  the  realm,  promoting  strong 
petitions  against  the  union.  On  this  topic  he  ex* 
pressed  his  sentiments  with  a  degree  of  zeal  and 
passion  exceeding  the  demands  of  the  occasion,  and 
greater  than  the  enormity  of  the  offence.  *  Let  me 
ask  the  two  noble  lords  who  have  thus  put  themselves 
forward,  what  are  the  exclusive  pretensions  of  them 
and  their  right  honorable  colleague  to  guide  the  pub- 
lic opinion  ?  Let  me  ask  them  by  what  authority 
they  have  issued  their  letter  missive  to  every  corner 
of  the  kmgdora,  commanding  the  people  .to  subscribe 
an  instrument  frauglH  with  foul  and  virulent  mis- 
representation?     And  let  me  ask  tben)|  is  there  sal* 
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▼atron  for  this  country  under  her  present  government 
and  constrtutron,  when  men  of  their  rank  and  situation 
can  stoop  to  so  shabby  and  wicked  an  artifice  to  excite 
popular  outcry  against  the  declared  sense  of  both 
houses  of  parliament  ?  But  this  is  not  all :  if  loud  and 
confident  report  is  to  have  credit,  a  consular  exchequer 
has  been  opened  for  foul  and  undisguised  bribery.  I 
know  that  subscriptions  are  openly  solicited  in  the 
streets  of  the  metropolis,  to  a  fund  for  defeating  the 
measure  of  union •  I  will  not  believe  that  the  persons 
to  whom  I  have  been  obliged  to  allude  can  be  f>rivy  to 
it.  One  of  them,  a  noble  earl,  I  see  in  his  place :  he 
IS  a  very  young  man ;  and  I  call  upon  him  as  he  fears 
to  have  his  entry  into  public  life  marked  with  dis- 
honor—I call  upon  him  as  he  fears  to  live  with  the 
hroad  mark  of  infamy  on  his  forehead,  and  to  transmit 
it  indelibly  to  his  posterity — to  stand  up  in  his  place, 
and  acquit  himself  before  his  peers  of  this  foul  imputa- 
tion. I  call  upoh  him  publicly  to  disavow  all  know- 
lege  of  the  existence  of  such  a  fund,  or,  if  he  cannot  dis- 
avow it,  to  state  explicitly  any  honest  purpose  to  which 
it  can  be  applied.  If  it  can  exist,  I  trust  there  are  suf- 
ficient remains  of  sense  and  honor  in  the  Irish  nation,  to 
cut  off  the  corrupted  source  of  these  vile  abominations.* 
He  now  apologised  for  the  length  of  his  harangue, 
but  was  unwilling  to  conclude  without  a  .reference  to 
Ae  Scotish  union,  though  his  remarks  on  that  part  of 
the  British  history  were  not  new  or  important.  Having 
applauded  the  good  sense  of  those  Scots  who  *  laid  the 
only  solid  and  lasting  foundation  of  peace  and  security 
for  their  religion,  laws,  liberty,  and  prosperity,  by  an 
entire  and  perfect  union  with  England,'  he  added,  *  It  it 
with  cordial  sincerity,  arid  a  full  conviction  that  it  will 
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give,  to  this  my  native  country,  lasting  peace  and  se-* 
curity  for  her  religion,  her  laws,  her  liberty,  and  her 
property,  an   increase  of  strength,  riches,  and  trade, 
and  the  final  extinction  of  national  jealousy  and  ani- 
mosity, that  I  now  propose  to  this  grave  assembly  an  ' 
entire  and  perfect  union  of  the  kingdom  of  Ireland  widi 
Great-Britain.     If  I  live   to  see  it  complettd,  to  my ' 
latest  hour  I  shall  feci  an  honorable  pride  in  redecting 
on  the  little  share  which  I  may  have  in  contributing  to 
effect  it.* 

The  carl  of  Charlemont  denied  that  he  had  op- 
posed the  union  by  bribery,  but  allowed  that  he  had 
endeavoured  to  procure  petitions  to  counteract  those 
'  addresses  which  were  promoted  by  all  che  influence  of 
government.  He  thought  it  his  duty  to  pursue  all 
constitutional  means  for  the  defeat  of  a  project  which 
appeared  to  him  to  be  full  of  detriment  and  injury  to 
Ireland,  and  of  danger  to  the  British  Cinpire. 

The  marquis  of  Downshire,  as  might  have  been 
expected,  rose  to  repel  the  chancellor's  accusation,  and 
state  his  objections  to  the  union.     He  declare^d,  that  he 
belonged  to  no  party  or  faction  which  endeavoured  to 
obstruct  or  oppose  his  majesty's  government  in  the  ne- 
cessary business  of  the  country.     He  lamented  that 
the  ministers  bad  given  so  much  attention  to  rumors, 
and  that  in  their  judgement  reports  were  sufficient  to 
blast  the  character  of  any  individual.     He  had  heard 
of  an  anti-union  subscription  ;  but  he  did  not  believe 
the  information.     He  was  surprised  that  the  learned 
lord  had  made  use  of  so  ridiculous  an  expression  as  the 
*  consular  exchequer.*     If  such   a  fund  existed,    he 
could  honestly  assert  that  he  had  never  subscribed  to  it, 
and  had  not  even  been  desired  to  contribute  to  it. 

leaving  thanked  the  earl  of  Clare  for  his  *  admirable 
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speech/  he  begged  leave  to  differ  from  him  ia  more 
than  one  point.  He  did  aot  agree  vvith  him  in  assign^ 
ing  the  cause  of  (he  late  unnatural  and  abominable  rew 
bellion.  He  considered  it  as  having  been  principally 
occasioned  by  the  inconsistent  conduct  of  the  goverit- 
ipent.  At  one  time  he  had  been  requested,  as  a  friend 
to  that  government,  to  sign  a  strong  declaration  in 
support  of  the  protestant  ascendency  ;  but,  if  he  could 
have  foreseen  the  consequences,  he  would  sooner  have 
suffered  an  amputation  of  the  hand  that  signed  it  than 
have  put  his  name  to  it ;  not  but  that  he  was  a  true  and 
zealous  pr6testant9  and  a  sincere  friend  to  the  esta* 
blished  church  of  Ireland.  A  few  months  afterwards, 
he  was  called  upon  by  the  same  government  to  vote, 
for  the  emancipation  of  the  catholics,  to  which,  though 
he  was  not  of  an  intolerant  disposition,  l^e  could  not 
accede.  This  contradictory  poliqy  must  have  had  ai 
tendency  to  irritate  the  public  mind,  ao^  seemed 
to  have  led  to  those^  evils  which  now,  ip  sub^rvieocy 
to  the  ministerial  project,  were  asqribed;  to  other 
causes. 

He  could  not  form  so  favorable  an  idea  of  the  proposed 
union,  as  to  think  tiiat  it  was  expetlient  or  necessary. 
If  it  had  been  proposed  in  a  time  of  peace,  and  amidst 
the  prevalence  of  good  order,  when  the  hearts  and  minds 
of  men  were 'Sufficiently  free  from  passion  and  prejudice 
to  allow  them  to  consider  the  subject  with  due  impar« 
tiality,  be  might  have  heard  of  it  with  less  dissatisfaction  ; 
hut  it  was  now  particularly  unseasonable,  being  brought 
forward  at  a  time  of  distraction  and  turbulence  ;^  and' 
he  was  apprehensive  that  it  would  inflame  public  dis«» 
content,  and  obstruct  the  return  of  tranqpillity.     To 
prove  that  the  country  bad  made  great  advances  in 
wealth  and  commerce  without  that  closeness  of  con- 
nexion 
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nexion  which  it  was  now  thought  to  require,  he  men- 
tioned the  increasing  produce  of  the  customs  and  ex- 
cise from  the  year  1782  ;  and  he  flattered  himself  with 
the  prospect  of  a  farther  augmentation,  under  the 
auspices  of  a  separate  legislature. 

Still  smarting  under  the  ministerial  accusation,  the 
marquis  again  vindicated  the  propriety  of  his  conduct. 
He  felt  inexpressible  uneasiness  at  being  branded  as  a 
factious  man,  after  he  had  sacrificed  his  youth,  his 
health,  and  his  fortune,  in  the  support  of  the  king  and 
the  government  of  Ireland,  Was  it  just  or  candid  to 
impute  seditious  views  to  one  who  had  pursued  an 
opposite  course,  and  who  had  studiously  pherishcd 
the  sound  principles  of  loyalty  ?  If  he  had  signed  his 
name  to  a  *  letter  missive,'  was  it  to  invite  an  insur- 
rection, or  recommend  unconstitutional  proceedings? 
In  putting  his  signature  to  that  letter,  he  had  acted  as 
an  independent  gentleman  of  Ireland,  as  a  man  of  large 
possessions,  acquainted  with  the  state  of  the  country, 
and  deeply  interested  in  its  welfare.  As  it  had  been 
confidently  asserted,  that  the  unionists  had  a  greater 
extent  of  property  than  their  opponents,  it  was  incum- 
bent on  those  who  had  a  better  knowlege  of  the  opinion 
of  the' public  to  call  for  a  constitutional  declaration  of 
sentiment,  not  from  the  dregs  of  the  people,  but.fi-om 
the  more  respectable  part  of  the  community,  that  the 
minister  and  his  friends  might  be  convinced  of  their 
error.  This  was  not  the  conduct  of  seditious  or  disloyal 
men.  He  had  nor,  as  many  had,  engaged  by  a  written 
test  to  procure  a  parliamentary  reform,  and  promote 
various  bills  for  augmenting  the  influence  of  demo- 
cracy. He  had  checked  all  such  schemes  as  were  de- 
vised for  sinister  purposes  rather  than  for  the  general 
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goody  and  had  firmly  opposed  the  aims  of  factious 
leaders. 

If  an  union  had  been  proposed  in  17829  it  would 
probably  have  been  supported  by  his  lordship,  who  did 
not  at  that  time  admire  the  consiitution  which  was 
supposed  to  have  conferred  on  Ireland  t}ie  honors  and 
the  blessings  of  independence ;  but,  .  as  advantages 
which  he  did  not  foresee  had  really  accrued  from  that 
settlement,  he  did  not  wish  it  to  be  subverted  on  mere 
speculation,  or  in  the  visionary  hope  of  greater  bene- 
fits. The  country  having  been  preserved  by  the  energy 
of  its  parliament,  Le  could  not  persuade  himself  to  a 
surrender  or  an  annihilation  of  that  body.  He  could 
not  consent  to  that  diminution  of  prerogative  which  the 
king  would  suffer  from  the  abolition  of  the  Irii»h  house 
of  peers ;  nor  could  he  agree  to  the  loss  of  that  assem* 
bly  of  commons  by  which  the  interests  of  Ireland  were 
better  known  and  more  zealously  promoted  than  they 
could  be  in  a  distant  parliament. 

He  then  bestovved  some  compliments  on  Mr.  Pitt  j 
spoke  in  high  terms  of  the  character  of  the  king ;  and 
expressed  strong  resentment  against  .those  who  had 
dared  to  represent  him  to  such  a  sovereign  in  the  light 
of  a  factious  man.    > 

Lord  Glentworth  declared  his  firm  qonviction 
that  an  union  alone  could  quiet  the  country  and  secure 
the  empire.  In  the  present  state  of  Ireland,  he  said> 
no  medium  could  take  place  between  close  union  and 
total  separation.  He  mingled  with  his  arguments  some 
animadversions  on  the  conduct  of  the  triumvirate,  and 
asserted  the  notoriety  of  the  existence  of  the  treasury 
mentioned  by  the  chancellor. 

The  viscount  Dillon  was  apprehensive  that  disloyalty 

would 
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would  not  be  checked  by  the  union,  and  that  it  would 
not  promote  the  security  of  the  country.     Lord  Do* 
noghmore  reasoned  chiefly  on  the  subject  of  the  catho- 
lic claims,  which,  he  thought,  might  be  more  safely 
and  effectually  adjusted  after  a  consolidation  of  the  le- 
gislatures.    The  viscount  Powerscourt  denied  the  com- 
petency of  the  parliament  to  the  adoption  of  tlie  mea* 
sure ;    the  viscount  Carleton  not  oply   defended  that 
point,  but  supported   the  particulai'  provisions  of  the 
plan ;  and  the  archbishop  of  Cashel  also  argued  in  favor 
of  the  competency.     The  earl  of  Farnham  objected  to 
the  inconvenient  distance  of  the  ujiited  parliament  from 
Ireland,  and  dreaded  the  provincial  subjection  of  that 
country  to  Britain.     The  eai  1  of  Glandore  was  an  ad- 
vocate for  the  union,  as  were  the  chief  justice  Kilwar- 
den  and  lord  Sunderlin ;  while  the  earl  of  Bellamont 
strongly  declaimed  against  it.     The  first  resolution  now 
passed  the  house  by  a  majority  of  49,    the  numbers 
being  75  and  26. 

On  the  24rh  of  February,  the  lord-chancellor  havii^ 
moved  the  article  which  fixed  a  time. for  the  commence- 
ment of  the  union,  an  opposing  speech  was  delivered 
by  the  earl  of  Farnham,  who  a  fleeted  to  dread  the 
loss  of  Ireland  from  the  rashness  and  obstinacy  of  the 
court,  and  proposed  that  the  date  should  be  expunged. 
After  a  short  debate,  the  amendment  was  rejected  by  a 
majority  of  25.  An  amendment  moved  by  the  earl  of 
Bellamont  to  the  second  article  was  also  exploded  ;  and 
equally  fruitless  was  the  opposition  of  the  lords  Blay- 
ney  and  Dunsany  to  the  third. 

To  prevent  that  interruption  of  our  report  of  the 
proceedings  of  the  lords,  which  an  immediate  recur- 
rence to  the  intervening  debates  of  the  commons  woi 
.  occasion,  we  will  in  this  place  give  a  sketch  of 
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discussions  which  occurred  in  March  in  the  upper 
house.  On  the  22d  of  that  month,  the  fourth  article 
was  reprobated  by  the  earl  of  Farnham,  who  observed 
that  the  proposed  representation  of  the  Irish  peerage 
was  a  mere  mockery,  only  calculated  to  cover  the 
glaring  impropriety  and  injustice  of  the  union,  and 
hoped  that,  if  the  majority  should  determine  upon  the 
measure,  the  proportion  of  Irish  members  would  be 
more  accurately  adjusted,  and  a  sufficient  number  of 
the  representatives  of  the  minor  boroughs  of  Great-Bri- 
tain stricken  off,  to  make  room  for  those  of  Ireland, 
A  much  more  important  speech  was  that  of  the  chief  ^ 
baron  of  the  exchequer,  lord  Yelverton. 

This  speaker  began  with  tracing  the  history  of  the 
constitution,  of  parliament.     It  sprang^  he  said,  out  of 
the  feudal  system  :  its  first  members  were  the  imme- 
diate vassals  of  the  crown  ;  and,  for  a  long  time,  the 
commons  or  burgesses  did  not  form  a  part  of  the  as- 
sembly.    No  traces  appeared  of  any  positive  law  in 
the  English  history,  ordaining  the  practice  of  represen- 
tation ;  but,  in  Scotland,  an  act  passed  in  1427,  ex- 
cusing from  attendance  the  barons  who  held  smaller 
estates  of  the  crown,  on   condition  that  they  should 
send  deputies  from  the  shires.     At  length  considerable 
boroughs  were   permitted  by  the  crown  to   send  re- 
presentatives, who,    as   well  as   the  knights    of  the 
shires,  sat  in  the  same  chamber  with  the  lords  ;  but,  the 
number  of  members  being  successively  augmented  by 
the  iiberality  or  policy  of  the  court,  the  commons  of 
England  separated  from  the  lords.     Both,  he  added, 
sat  in  right  of  property ;  the  lords  in  right  of  the  pro- 
perty which  they  possessed,  and  the  commons  in  right 
^  that  which  they  represented.     The  people,  merely  as 
♦ch,  were  not  represented,  but  only  the  property  of  the 

country. 
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tountry,.whether  consisting  *  in  real  or  personal  wealth, 
in  corporeal  inheritance,  or  incorporeal  franchise.'     In 
exemplification  of  this  point,  he  mentioned  the  allow- 
ance of  suffrages  to  an  elector  according  to  the  num- 
ber of  freeholds  or  franchises  possessed  by  him  in  dif- 
ferent counties  or  boroughs  ;  whereas,  if  he  voted  from 
an  inherent  personal  right,  he  could  only  make  one 
choice.     The  loss  of  the  right  of  voting,  he  might  also 
observe,  followed  the  loss  of  one  or  more  freeholds. 
The  right,  therefore,  arose  from  the  property.     Power, 
he  added,  had  followed  property  in  all  its  fluctuations 
from  one  order  of  the  state  to  another  ;  and  those  fluc- 
tuations produced  the  events  out  of  which  the  constitu- 
tion had  grown  into  its  present  form,  and  from  which^ 
though  immediately  operating  to  other  ends,  we  de- 
rived a  settled  xquilibrium  of  power.  From  this  view  of 
a  constitution  common  to  Great -Britain  and  Ireland,  it 
might  be  inferred  as  a  rule,  that,  in  the  arrangement  of 
an  unioti,  the  number  of  representatives  to  be  sent  from 
each  to  the  imperial  parliament  should  be  regulated  by 
the  property  of  each,  or,  in'dther  words,  by  the  ability 
of  each  to  contribute  to  the  support  and  defence  of  the 
whole  state.     Eftimating  the  relative  ability  of  each 
nation^  by  four  m/^f /a,"^natoely,  the  peace  establish- 
inents  of  the  two  countries  at  a  time  when  the  union 
Ivas  not  in  contemplation,  their  expences  in  the  pre- 
sent war,    the  annual  interest  required  for  the  sums 
borrowed   during  that  time,    and   the  probable  esta- 
blishmfeotS  after  the  return   of  peace,   with  the  ad- 
ditional consideration  of  the  comparative  amount  of 
their  commerce, — ^his  lordship   thought  himself  war- 
ranted to  assume  7f  to  i,  or  15  to  2,  as  the  fair  nie- 
dium»     Thjs  ratio,  he  said,  would  allow  about  74  of 
2  E  the 
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the  commons  for  Ireland  ;  but,  if  the  productive  popu« 
lation  of  each  country  should  also  be  taken  into  the 
account,  it  might  be  expedient  to  extend  the  number  to 
100 ;  a  proportion  which  the  house  of  commons  had 
pronounced  to  be  fair  and  equitable.  It  was  less  easy 
to  determine,  by  any  rule  known  to  the  constitution, 
what  ought  to  be  the  number  of  peers  deputed  to  the 
parliament ;  but  the  judgment  of  the  authors  of  die 
Scotish  union,  who  fixed  upon  the  proportion  of  more 
than  one  peer  to  three  commoners,  might  serve  as  a 
guide.  Their  example,  indeed,  had  not  been  closely 
followed  ;  but  the  number  of  Irish  noblemen  who  al- 
ready had  seats  in  the  British  house  of  peers  would  more 
than  compensate  the  disproportion.  In  one  point  of 
view,  Ireland  would  have  the  advantage  over  Scotland, 
by  sending  to  the  imperial  legislature  nearly  a  sixth 
part  of  her  temporal  peerage,  whereas  North-Britain 
sent  only  a  ninth.  , 

From  the  consideration  of  these  points,  the  chief 
baron  passed  to  the  general  subject  of  tlie  union.  The 
great  value  of  the  arrangement  of  1782,  which  he 
assisted  in  forming,  was,  that  it  placed  the  Irish  *  on 
a  proud  footing  of  legislative  independence,'  and  ena- 
bled them  to  say  upon  what  terms  they  were  willing  ta 
unite;  whereas,  if  that  adjustment  had  not  occurred, 
they  ^^ould  perhaps  before  this  time  have  *  yielded  to 
an  union  of  subjection,  not  an  union  t>f  equality.' 
Their  independence  had  never  since  been  violated  ;  and 
they  were  not  now  desired  to  give  up  their  legislative 
rights,  but  to  perpetuate  them  by  union :  their  liberties 
would  not  be  annihilated,  but  would  be  rendered  immor- 
tal, by  being  placed  on  the  same  broad  base  with  those 
of  Great*Britain.    The  Hibernian  parliament  would 

so 
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SO  far  be  annihilated,  as  to  be  no  longer  a  distinct  legls* 
lature ;  and  so  would  that  of  Great-Britain  be  extin« 
guished ;  but  out  of  the  two  a  third  would  arise,  nei- 
ther British  nor  Irish,  but  a  compound  body,  more  com- 
petent than  either  to  promote  and  secure  the  freedom, 
Che  prosperity,  and  the  happiness  of  the  whole. 

If  an  idle  fondness  for  independence  had  prevailed 
from  the  beginning,  no  political  association,  said  the 
judge,  could  have  been  framed,  and  mankind  must  have 
remained  in  a  state  of  natisrs.  But  prudence  and  po- 
licy  taught  twojor  more  famili|is  to  form  a  society,  so- 
cieties to  form*  a  nation,  and  small  nations  to  form  a 
great  one,  by  sacrificing  distinct  independence  to  com« 
mon  security. 

The  condition  of  Ireland  was  miserable  when  it  was 
divided  into  petty  principalities,  inflamed  with  the  pride 
of  independence.  Disorder  and  dissension  prevailed ; 
and  scenes  of  rapine  and  bloodshed  were  deplorably 
frequent.  But  such  a  state  was  not  peculiar  to  Ireland, 
being  general  among  petty  dynasties* 

In  the  opinion  of  some  politicians,  the  existing  foe- 
deral  alliance  between  Britain  and  Ireland  might*  be 
made  to  operate  as  a  suflScicnt  remedy  for  all  the  dis- 
orders of  the  latter  realm.  But  the  history  of  the  world 
proved  the  inadequacy  of  foederal  connexion  to  the  pur- 
poses of  real  union ;  for  the  jealousy  of  the  weaker 
state  would  always  prompt  it  to  separate  itself  from  the 
stronger.  An  incorporative  union  could  ^one  prevent 
the  effects  of  this  jealousy. 

His  lordship  then  combated  the  conclusion  drawn 
against  the  union  from  the  interposition  of  the  sea  as 
a  physical  barrier  between  Ireland  and  Britain,  by  al- 
leging that  the  commercial  utility  of  the  sea  was  rather 
ao  argument  for  an  union.  He  then  asserted  the  com- 
2  £  2  petence 
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petence  of  the  two  parliaments  to  enact  the  proposeiJ 
measure,  saying  that  union  was  only  a  law  common 
to  two  states,  and  that  to  doubt  the  competency  of  twa 
legislatures  to  frame  such  a  law  was  to  doubt  their 
competency  to  answer  the  ends  of  their  institution.  He 
concluded  with  remarks,  not  very  appositely  intro- 
duced, on  the  folly  of  courting  popular  applause. 

The  question  was  then  put,  whether  twenty-eight 
,  temporal  and  four  spiritual  peers  should  represent  Ire- 
land in*  the  imperial  parliament ;  and  ,a  majority  of 
34  assented  to  that  proportion.  Two  amendments 
-were  then  proposed  by  the  earl  of  Clare,  and  adopted  ; 
importing  that  on  the  extinction  of,  three  Irish  peerages 
one  might  be  created,  till  the  number  should  be  re- 
duced to  100,  and  afterwards  one  for  every  failure  ;  and 
that  the  qualifications  of  the  Irish  for  the  imperial  par- 
liament should  be  the  same  in  point  of  property  with 
those  of  the  British  members. 

On  the  24th  of  March,  the  peers  agreed  to  an 
amendment,  more  completely  identifying  the  churches 
of  England  and  Ireland.  On  the  subject  of  finance, 
the  earl  of  Farnham  objected  to  the  regulations,  being 
desirous  that  Ireland,  from  comparative  inability, 
should  not  pay  more  than  a  twenty-ninth  part  of  the 
general  expence.  The  chancellor  replied,  that  the 
country,  by  the  proportion  already  adjusted,  would 
save  considerably,  and  that  her  means  of  contribution 
would  be  gradually  augmented. 

All  the  articles  being  sanctioned  in  the  committee, 
the  report  was  offered  on  the  26th,  and  confirmed  by 
the  house.  A  message  to  the  commons  was  then  pro- 
posed, when  the  earl  of  Bellaipont  renewed  his  oppo- 
sition to  a  measure  which  the  state  of  Ireland  did  not, 
in  hii  opinion,  require.  The  calamities  of  the  kingdom, 

he 
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he  thought,  did  not  arise  from '  internal  legislation  or 
internal  politics,  but  from  the  illiberal  conduct  of  the 
British  cabinet ;  and  those  evils,  great  as  they  certainly 
were,  ,could  be  removed  only  by  a  resident  parlia* 
mcnt;  for  an  imperial  legislature,  however  well  dis- 
posed, would  not  possess  the  great  advantages  of  in- 
formation and  influence  which  were  necessary  for  esta- 
blishing the  tranquillity  of  the  country.  In  the  prin- 
ciple jof  contribution  to  the  general  expences  of  the  em- 
pire, he  readily  concurred  ;  but  it  would  be  more  ho- 
norahle  for  Ireland  to  contribute  by  the  medium  of  an 
independent  parliament,  than  to  lose  her  constitution, 
and  acquiesce  in  the  grants  which  might  be  ordered  by 
the  combined  legislature.  That  a  different  plan  might 
be  devised,  he  moved  for  a  postponement  of  the  mes- 
sage. 

The  earl  of  Desart  thought  the  propositions  too  ad- 
vantageous to  Ireland  to  justify  refusal.  .  The  viscount 
Powerscourt  ponsidered  them  in  an  opposite  light ;  and 
the  duke  of  Leinster  apprehended  th^it  disuqion  would 
follow  the  accomplishment  of  the  scheme, 

For  the  motion  of  delay  only  i8  votes  were  given, 
while  47  opposed  it.  ,  The  original  motion  was  then 
carried  by  a  more  considerable  majority,  the  number  of 
suflFrages  being  72  against  22.  The  peers  th^n  entered 
upon  other  business,  leaving  the  re-consjderation  of  the 
plan  of  union  to  the  3ritijSh  parliament. 
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CHAP.  XI. 

Progress  qf  the  Scheme  in  the  Irish  House  of  Commons. 

JL  H  E  general  principles  or  grounds  of  the  union 
having  been  suflSciently  discussed  in  both  houses,  it  was 
proposed  by  the  ministry,  that  the  particular  terms  should 
become  the  topics  of  deliberation  :  but,  in  almost  every 
succeeding  debate,  the  principle  of  the  measure  was  still 
noticed  with  great  applause  or  with  strong  censure. 

When  it  was  moved,  on  the  14th  of  February,  that 
a  general  committee  should  proceed  to  the  consideration 
of  the  union,  colonel  Vereker  congratulated  the 
house  on  what  he  termed  the  defeat  of  the  ministry,  in 
obtaining  such  a  paltry  majority  at  the  last  meeting, 
and  hoped  either  that  the  project  would  be  abandoned, 
or  that  ample  time  would  be  allowed  for  ascertaining  the 
sense  of  the  people  on  the  subject.. 

A  spirited  debate  now  arose,  in  which  *  the  ho- 
norable George  Knox,  one  of  the  representatives 
for  the  university  of  Dublin,  distinguished  himself  as 
an  anti-unionist.  Before  the  application  of  a  remedy, 
the  existence  of  a  disease,  he  said,  ought  to  be  fully 
jproved.  It  ought  to  be  demonstrated  that  the  constitu- 
tion of  Ireland  was  unsound,  before  any  extraordinary 
attempt  should  be  made  for  its  cure.  It  was  not  suffi- 
cient to  say  that  it  was  imperfect ;  for  its  imperfections 
were  not  so  glaring  as  to  justify  the  proposed  innova- 
tion«     Some  might  deny  that  the  present  scheme  was 

*  *  Not  (as  ii  said  in  the  title  of  the  pamphlet  formed  by  the  speech 
of  Mr.  Knox)  on  the  i^tbt 
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one  of  that  description,  as  the  Irish  would  still  re- 
main under  the  sway  of  a  parliament ;  but,  though 
it  might  not  be  an  innovation  upon  words  or  names,  it 
would  be  an  innovation  upon  the  spirit  and  substance 
of  the  constitution.  If  the  parliament  should  be  re- 
moved to  Madras,  it  might  be  said  that  the  Irish  would 
retain  their  former  constitution ;  but  he  deemed  it  an 
essential  part  of  the  system,  that  there  should  be  a 
free,  constant,  and  immediate  communication  between 
the  legislature  and  the  nation  for  which  it  acts. 

He  further  observed,  that,  however  respectable  for 
character  and  fortune  the  hundred  members  for  Ireland 
might  be,  they  would  not  be  the  best  qualified  by  habit 
or  information  to  conduct  all  the  complicated  affairs 
of  so  '  rich,  populous,  and  sensitive '  a  nation.  By  the 
present  system,  *' every  variety  of  interest,  property, 
talent,  knowlege,  wisdom,  and  energy,*  which  existed 
in  the  country  at  large,  found  itself  represented  in  the 
national  councils  ;  but,  by  the  new  arrangement,  only 
one  species  of  property,  and  one  description  of  men, 
both  of  the  class  acknowleged  to  be  the  most  inert, 
would  be  represented. 

He  affirmed,  rather  paradoxically,  that,  though  a^ 
government  would  become  strong  by  the  acquiescence 
of  the  governed,  this  acquiescence  could  not  always 
be  obtained  by  a  promotion  of  the  prosperity  of  the 
country.  *  Nations,*  he  said,  *  act  not  from  reason, 
but  from  sentiment.  Attachment  to  ancient  laws  and 
usages,  affection  for  the' family  of  the  sovereign,  reli* 
gious  veneration,  and,  above  all,  a  feeling  of  identity 
with  the  state,  are  the  bonds  which  hold  societies  to- 
gether. Why  do  I  expect  that  the  British  constitution 
,will  be  immortal?  It  is  because  of  the  conviction 
which  every  man  in  that  happy  island  feels,  that,  im- 
2  £  4  mediately 
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mediately  or  remotely,  he  possesses  some  influence  ovcf 
the  government  of  his  country.  To  which  of  thesq 
sentiments  are  we  to  look  for  the  allegiance  of  our 
people  ?'  As  to  the  last,  he  did  not  think  that  one 
man  in  Ireland,  after  the  completion  of  the  union, 
would  ever  dream  of  his  being  in  possession  of  the 
slightest  weight  in  the  councils  of  the  empire; 
and,  if  the  Irish  should  be  well  governed,  and  their 
wealth  should  in  consequence  be  augmented,  the  more 
proud,  ambitious,  and  discontented  they  would  become. 
*  Woe  to  that  nation,'  he  exclaimed,  *  for  whose  pride, 
ambition,  and  discontent,  there  is  no  natural  and  con- 
stitutional issue  !*  Perhaps,  he  added,  the  fire  of  jaco- 
binism, when  it  should  be  extinguished  in  France, 
might  burst  fortb  in  Ireland ;  and  the  whole  civilised 
world  might  haye  cause  to  deplore  the  consequences  of 
this  rash  scheme. 

After  the  delivery  of  several  speeches,  some  of 
which  recommended  delay,  Mr.  Goold  investigated 
the  subject.  He  said,  that  the  records  of  the  world  did 
not  exhibit  a  scene  so  singular  as  that  of  a  minister 
desiring  a  parliament  to  extinguish  itself  on  account  of 
its  crimes  or  its  legislative  impotency.  He  trusted, 
hovyever,  that  the  honest  sense  of  the  house  and  the 
country  would  triumph  over  the  machinations  of  the 
co^urt.  The  British  minister  thought  that  the  best 
mode  of  persuading  the  parliament  to  votejts  own  de- 
struction would  be  to  contend  for  its  power ;  and  he 
therefore  asserted  its  full  competency:  but,  said  Mr. 
Goold,  *  J  maintain  its  incompetency.*  He  admitted 
that  it  possessed  very  extensive  authority,  and  might 
even  bind  the  people  by  laws  without  their  avowed 
concurrence  ;  but  contended  that  it  had  no  right  to  or- 
dain any  important  change  against  the  eocprcssed  will  of 
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the  community.  It  was  tHe  doctrine  of  sir  Edward 
Coke  and  other  constitutional  lawyers,  that  nothing 
contrary  to  reason  could  have  the  force  of  law  ;  and 
what  could  be  more  contrary  to  reason,  than  that  a 
delegated  and  representative  assembly  should  decide 
against  the  sense  of  its  constituents  ? — With  regard  to 
the  commercial  part  of  the  plan,  he  declared,  that  no 
advantages  of  that  kind  could  compensate  the  loss  of 
political  liberty.  Ireland  was  less  desirous  of  being  a 
nation  of  traders  than  a  nation  of  freemen,  and  would 
find  the  best  and  most  permanent  sources  of  tvealth  and 
happiness  in  agricultural  pursuits  and  political  inde- 
pendence. * 

A  motion  of  postponement  being  made,  with  a  view 
to,  the  production  of  additional  documents  requisite  for 
the  accurate  comprehension  of  some  of  the  detailed 
articles,  89  members  voted  for  it,  and  126  against  it. 
Another  debate,  and  a  new  division,  followed  ;  and 
157,  against  HO,  refused  to  delay  the  discussion  even  to 
the  1 7th  ;  but  the  secretary,  though  thus  successful  in 
the  division,  waved  the  right  of  immediate  deliberation, 
and  assented  to  the  desired  adjournment. 

On  the  appointed  day,  the  Chancellor  of  the 
Exchequer  spoke  in  defence  of  the  union.  To 
prove  its  necessity,  he  gave  a  sketch  of  the  history 
of  Ireland  from  the  year  1782.  The  constitution  which 
that  country  then  obtained  was,  in  his  opinion,  very 
inadequate  to  the  purposes  of  political  welfare  and  pro- 
sperity'; and  it  left  the  connexion  between  the  realms 
in  such  a  hazardous  state,  that,  unless  some  strong 
measures  should  be  speedily  adopted,  a  total  separation 
would  be  a  very  probable  event.  The  danger  was  aug- 
mented in  an  alarming  degree  by  the  industrious  and 
artful  propagation  pf  democratic  doctrines  and  Jacobi- 
nical 
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nkal  principles*  He  expatiated  on  this  ground  of  ap^ 
prehension  ;  and,  in  discussing  a  topic  so  fertile  of 
censure  and  abuse,  he  indulged  himself  in  the  warmth 
of  personality,  though  the  cause  which  he  supported 
did  not  require  this  irregular  and  digressive  aid.  He 
ought  to  have  suffered  it  to  stand  upon  its  own  merits, 
instead  of  endeavouring  to  promote  it  by  acrimonious 
invectives  against  its  opponents* 

Mr.  Grattan,  being  the  chief  object  of  accusation 
and  reproach,  vindicated  himself  in  strong  language,  and 
retorted  the  insinuations  of  unconstitutional  and  trea- 
sonable conduct.  Mr.  Corry  replied  with  redoubled 
severity ;  and  Mr.  Grattan  rejoined  with  greater 
warmtby  prodigally  using  terras  of  pointed  censure  and 
gross  contumely,  if  not  of  scurrilous  abuse  *. 

General  Hutchinson  t  then  rose,  and  exercised  his 
spirited  eloquence  in  favor  of  the  union.  He  ridiculed 
the  fears  or  the  pretences  of  those  members  who  al- 
kged  that  the  measure  would  subvert  the  independence 
of  Ireland,  and  enslave  her  to  a  foreign  parliament*  To 
the  eontrol  of  that  legislature,  he  said,  the  Irish  were, 
already  subject  in  all  questions  of  external  legislation* 
The  co-equality  of  their  parliament  with  that  of  Great- 
Britain  was  the  dream  of  fancy,  which  never  would  be 
lealised.  Any  attempt  to  make  a  practical  use  of  their 
independence  would  expose  their  connexion  with  a  pro- 
tecting kingdom  to  the  risque  of  dissolution,  and  acce- 
lerate the  ruin  of  their  country.  From  such  a  state  of 
inferiority  they  would  be  elevated  by  the  union  into  a 
state  of  equal  independence  with  Britain,  and  would 

'^  Mr.  Grattan's  recriminatioa  produced  a  ehaltenge  from  Mr.  Cor- 
ry ;  and  the  i^osiile  orators  risqued  their  lives  in  a  duel,  in  which  the 
latter  was  wounded,  but  not  dangerously. 

f  Now  lord' Hutchinson^  justly  ennobled  fox  his  exploits  in  Egypt. 
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obtain  the  right  of  interfering  in  the  concerns  of  a  great 
and  noble  empire,  and  indeed  in  those  of  the  whole 
world. 

The  loss  of  British  connexion  would  either  throw 
Ireland  into  the  arms  of  France,  or  involve  her  in  the 
miseries  of  misgovernment  or  of  anarchy.  She  ought, 
therefore,  to  preserve  that  connexion  with  the  most 
scrupulous  anxiety  ;  and  the  best  mode  of  securing  it 
seemed  to  be  the  acceptance  of  the  present  offer  from 
Great-Britain.  Surely  it  would  be  better  to  be  a  compo- 
nent part  of  a  free  and  flourishing  empire,  than  to  be 
a  weak  and  petty  state,  convulsed  with  faction,  or  the 
deluded  victim  of  treacherous  allies  and  unfeeling  dc^ 
spots. 

A  dread  of  British  artifice  and  perfidy  had  been  inti- 
mated in  some  of  these  discussions  ;  but  he  would  venture 
to  assert,  that  Great-Britain  could  not  be  false  to  Ireland 
and  dt  the  same  time  truest©  herself.  Her  capacious 
wisdom  had  long  since  taught  her  to  reject  that  idle  and 
dangerous  line  of  policy  which  her  circumscribed 
folly  had  induced  her  to  adopt :  she  was  convinced  that 
her  prosperity  was  connected  with  that  of  the  sister 
kingdom,  and  that  each  island  was  necessary  to  the 
other. 

The  experience  of  two  centuries  tended  .to  destroy 
the  hope  of  the  stability  of  the  present  constitution  of 
the  Hibernian  parliament.  Its  failure  was  manifest ;  -it 
had  weakened  the  empire  without  strengthening  Ireland. 
Formed  for  the  infancy  of  a  foreign  and  a  small  co- 
lony, it  had  sunk  before  the  manhood  of  a  great  na- 
tion, and  had  become  private  property  instead  of  pub- 
lic right.  The  national  tranquillity  could  not  be  se- 
cured by  such  a  parliament,  amidst  the  disorders  and 
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turmoils  of  Europe.  <  If  within  (he  added)  every  thing 
is  hollow,  if  without  every  thing  is  menacing,  let  me 
ask  you  where  is  your  remedy  against  internal  distrac- 
tion ?  Where  is  your  shield  against  foreign  invasion  ? 
What  is  property  without  security  ?  What  is  liberty 
when  life  is  in  danger,  and  when  the  house  of  a  country 
gentleman  must  either  be  his  garrison  or  his  tomb  I* 

All  the  arguments  which  he  had  heard  against  the 
union,  were  addresses  to  the  pride,  the  passions,  the 
prejudices  of  an  irritable  nation,  more  accustomed  to 
act  from  the  impulse  of  quick  feelings,  than  from  the 
dictates  of  sound  discretion  and  sober  reason.  He  ad- 
mitted the  necessity  of  endeavouring  to  preserve  a  sense 
of  national  dignity  :  it  was  the  source  of  all  pre-emi- 
nence, of  all  power,  strength,  and  greatness.  He 
wished  that  Ireland  had  *  something  to  nourish  this 
noble  passion  ;'  but,  for  the  last  six  centuries,  she  had 
exhibited  the  melancholy  picture  of  savage  acrimony 
and  barbarous  discord,  of  party  zeal  and  sectarian 
struggle ;  of  a  fugitive  government  without  fixed  prin- 
ciples ;  a  minister  without  responsibih'ty  ;  a  parliament 
fearless  of  the  people,  from  whom  it  did  not  derive  its 
origin  ;  a  trium.phant  aristocracy,  and  a  deluded  natioq. 
For  eighty  years  of  this  century,  the  government  had 
been  the  most  arbitrary  a,nd  oppressive  of  any  in  Eu- 
rope. The  treatment  of  the  catholics,  in  particular, 
had  been  brutally  inhuman  ;  and,  though  some  of  the 
laws  against  that  sect  had  been  repealed,  the  conse- 
quences of  a  barbarous  code  were  $till  evident.  Under 
such  ^  n^ode  of  administration,  it  was  impossible  to 
hope  for  love  to  the  laws,  z^e^l  for  the  constitution,  or 
attachment  to  the  governments  '  That  pure,  unsullied^ 
unalloyed  allegiance,,  the  yit^^l  principle  of  states,  the 
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Cnly  solid  foundation  of  legitimate  rule,  which  will  not 
yield  to  the  clumsy  chain  of  force,  but  is  created  by 
benefits,  acknowleged  by  gratitude,  and  nourished  by 
hope,  can  only  be  expected  by  a  good  and  beneficent 
government  from  a  happy  and  contented  people.  The 
powers  of  the  earth  will  at  length  learn  this  salutary 
truth,  that  government  must  ever  be  in  danger  when 
the  subject  has  nothing  to  lose%' 

In  a  country  where^  equal  law  and  equal  liberty  were 
unknown,  the  progress  of  French  principles,  to  which 
he  chiefly  attributed  the  late  rebellion,  would  be  more 
rapid  than  in  other  states.  An  island  thus  misgoverned 
was  a  prepared  soil  for  the  reception  of  jacobin  princi* 
pies  ;  and  they  had  flourished  in  it  with  all  the  growth 
of  rank  luxuriance.  On  this  topic  he  declaimed  with 
•  impressive  energy  of  sentiment  and  unaiFected  elegance 
of  diction  j  and  he  concluded  a  pleasing  harangue  by 
declaring,  that  no  popular  delusion,  no  idle  clamor  or 
misrepresentation,  should  ever  induce  him  to  depart 
from  what  he  considered  as  *  a  great  fundamental 
truth,  that  the  best  government  for  these  countries 
would  be  one  executive  and  one  legislature,  a  connected 
people  and  an  united  parliament/ 

After  other  members  had  taken  part  in  the  debate, 
Mr.  Foster  again  appeared  as  a  decided  anti-unionist. 
He  affirmed  that  the  boasted  terms,  instead  of  offering 
great  benefits,  were  replete  with  injury ;  that  every 
point  to  which  they  tended  might  be  as  well  secured  by 
a  separate  parliament ;  that  all  contained  the  seeds  of 
constant  jealousy,  and  avowed  distinct  interests,  tlie 
continuance  of  which  they  ensured ;  and  that  they  must 
therefore  promote  separation.  It  was  now  pretended, 
that  the  union  was  necessary  to  save  Ireland  from  bank- 
ruptcy ;  but,  in  the  last  year,  it  was  .alleged  that  the 
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growing  wealth  of  the  country  rendered  it  difficult  and 
hazardous  to  govern  it  by  the  existing  constitution.  The 
mere  mention  of  these  inconsistent  allegations,  he  said, 
exposed  the  assertors  to  ridicule.  The  idea  that  the 
new  plan  would  diminish  the  public  expenceS'  of  Ire- 
land, was  fallacious  ;  for  he  had  no  doubt  that  it  would 
increase  her  expenditure.  Taking  notice  of  the  secre- 
tary's statements  of  comparative  expence,  he  said,  that, 
as  he  could  find  no  paper  which  justified  his  lordship's 
account  of  that  of  Ireland,  he  would  follow  the  report 
of  the  committee  of  accounts  for  1798,  a  year  in  which 
the  charges  weie  unusually  great.  The  expences  of 
that  year  were  4,709,254  pounds,  or,  in  British  cur- 
rency* 4,347*000  pounds,  which,  added  to  the  mi- 
nister's statement  of  the  civil,  military,  and  extraordi- 
nary charges  of  Great-Britain  in  the  last  year,  would ' 
form  37,047,000  pounds.  Two  seventeenths  of  this 
aggregate,  the  proposed  contribution  of  Ireland  in  the 
event  of  an  union,  would  be  4,358,470  pounds,  exceed- 
ing by  1 1,470  pounds  the  sum  which  that  country  ac- 
tually paid.  As,  by  his  lordship's  calculation,  the  war 
proportion  of  Ireland  would  be  4,492,000  pounds,  she 
would  pay  145,000  pounds  more  than  she  recently  paid, 
instead  of  the  boasted  saving  of  about  a  million. 

By  another  comparison,  the  speaker  endeavoured  Jto 
demonstrate,  that  his  country  would  have  enormously- 
increased  her  debt,  if  the  union,  on  the  present  plan, 
had  taken  pljtce  at  the  beginning  of  the  war.  Great- 
Britain,  within  six  years  ending  in  January  I799»  had 
augmented  her  debt  by  186  millions  ;  but  to  that  of  Ire- 
land, within  six  years  terminating  in  the  March  of  that 
year,  only  about  fourteen  millions  liad  been  added. 
Of  this  joint  debt  her  share  would  have  been  about 
23,530,000  pounds,  or,  in  Irish  money,    nearly  25 
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millions  and  a  half ;  but^  in  her  separate  capacity,  she  had 
increased  her  debt  by  no  more  than  15,092,000  pounds 
in  her  own  currency.  The  excess  above  this  sum 
(10,408,000  pounds)  would,  if  averaged  on  the  six 
years,  have  made  an  increased  charge  in  each  of 
1,734,666  pounds.  *  This  (he  said)  is  one  of  the  ways 
:in  which  the  noble  lord  would  give  us  a  million  a  year  1 
Other  instances  of  ministerial  generosity  would  have 
appeared  in  the  subjection  of  Ireland  to  a  sliare 
(amounting  annually  to  955,881  pounds  Irish)  in  the 
burthen  of  permanent  taxes  imposed  during  those  six 
years,  and  to  the  payment  of  1,465,685  pounds  annually 
in  new  temporary  taxes.  The  deduction  of  700,000 
pounds  from,  the  three  last-mentioned  sums,  in  conside- 
raition  of  die  superiority  of  the  revenue  of  1799  to  that 
of  I793>  would  leave  an  annual  increase  of  35456,239 
pounds — certainly  a  very  extraordinary  mode  of  relief  J 

He  estimated  the  peace  establishn>ent  at  a  lower 
amount  than  that  which  was  stated  by  the  minister,  and 
the  revenue  at  a  higher  rate ;  and  contended  for  the 
ability  of  Ireland  to  defray  her  own  expences  without 
the  aid  which  the  incorporation  with  Britain  was  said 
to  promise.  *  Where  then,*  he  asked,  '  is  the  national 
bankruptcy  with  which  .the  noble  lord  so  kindly: 
threatens  us  ?  One  inference  naturally  occurs  from  his 
statement,  that  the  whole  train  of  the  kingdom's  ex- 
pences will  remain — the  lord-lieulenant,  the  state,  the 
civil  list,  the  offices — in  short,  every  thing  but  your 
parliament ;  and  I  cannot  too  often  or  too  strongly  press 
'*  upon  you  this  truth,  that  the  real  question  of  the  union 
is,  parliament  or  no  parliament !' 

Comparing  tlie  commercial  ofFers  with  the  proposi- 
tions to  which  the  house  had  agreed  in  the  year  1785, 
he  observed,  that  *they  reduced  the  duties  on  the  impor- 
tation 
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tation  of  the  articles  of  gross  produce  or  manufacture 
from  one  kingdom  into  the  other,  where  they  were 
higlier  in  one,  to  the  amount  payable  in  the  other.  .  As 
our  duties  were  almost  universally  lower*  every  pro- 
tection given  by  duty  to  our  manufactures  would  have 
remained,  and  the  result  would  have  beeuj  th^t  our 
duties  wouid  have  been  the  standard.  In  short,  as  the 
higher  British  duties  were  inoperative,  the  object  was  to 
leave  the  intercourse  in  general  in  a  sort  of  statu,quoy  so 
far  as  duties  affected  it4  But  what  do  these  terms  de- 
clare ?  that  every  duty  existing  in  Ireland  on  British 
manufacture  is  either  to  be  reduced  to  lo  per  cent»  or 
totally  to  cease** 

Among  the  articles  which  would,  be  affected  by  this 
deduction,  he  mentioned  apparel,  haberdashery,  hard- 
v^are,  pottery,  sadlery,  glass,  wrought  copper,  manu- 
factured silk,  cotton,  and  many  other  commodities  :  he 
even  extended  the  number  beyond  seventy.  The  cotton 
branch,  he  thought,  would  feel  irreparable  injury,  not- 
withstanding a  recent  declaration  from  the  secretary, 
that  the  protection  would  only  be  withdrawn  from  it  by 
degrees  ;  foi',  whether  its  death  should  be  sudden  or 
lingering,  evefy  man  would  draw  his  capital  out  of  it 
as  speedily  as  he  couldj  and  no  capital  would  come 
from  England  to  a  manufacture  which  required  a  high 
protecting  duty  against  English  import. 

The  former  propositions  had  provided  for  an  effec- 
tual preference  in  each  kingdom  against  similar  articles 
from  foreign  states,  thus  strengthening  the  security  for 
Irish  against  foreign  linen  in  the  British  market ;  but 
these,  said  he,  *  are  wholly  silent  on  that  head/ 
Those  left  to  both  parliaments  tKe  power  of  imposing 
duties  *  on  the  importation  of  foreign  articles,  or  fo- 
reign materials  of  manufacture  for  home  use  5  these 
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take^w^y  that  pdwer  from  Ireland  by  taking  away  its 
parlianiient.'  But  the  ioiperial.  legislature,  we  'fnay 
isupppse,  will  exercise  that  power  as  much  for  tlie  bc«i 
nefit  of  Ireland  ais  of  Great -Britain. 

He  was  jsoiry  to  observe,  that  bops/  sakj  and  coal, 
were  always  to  be  burtliened  with  the  present  duties  of| 
importation  into  Ireland^  He  cguld  not  conceive  what 
wef!e  the  motives  for  the  unalterable  continuance  of 
these  ifvipo^ts. 

To  the  alleged  bene£ts.  in  the  article,  of  sail-cloth^ 
the  Irish  had  a  claim  of  right  without  an  union :  full 
relief  ba4  been' promised  ;  and  the  chief  obstacle,  to  the 
success  of 'the  manufacture  was  removed  three,  years 
ago  by  a  diticontinuahce  of  the  bounties  whicli  Britain 
allowed  on  the  exportation  of  her  saiKcloth  to  Irebnd. 

Thoiugh  the  free  im^portation  of  wool  was  extolled 
93  a  gceat  sacrifice  from  Britain,  he  could  not  ^  see  its 
particulai^  benei&cial  efiects.'  The  heavy  freight  of 
tliat  commodity,  and  other  ctrcwnstances,  m^ouU  ren* 
der  the  benefit  very  inconsiderable. 

The  effects  of  the  commercial  regulations  on  the 
Irish  revenue,  he  added,  would  not  be  30  advajntageous 
as  the  minister  pretended.  *  We  give  up  a  good  axidcer** 
tain  revenue  of  76,000  pounds  a  year,  which  we  raise 
on  export  to  Britain,  and  she  gives  us  up  a  similar  re-» 
yenue  of  26,000  pounds  only.  For  the  remainder  wd 
are  sent  to  India  to  look.'  This  wafi  an  allusion  to 
the  promised  (perhaps  visionary)  share  of  500,000  pounds 
per  annunif  payable  by  the  East-India  company. 

Upon  the  whole  view  of  finance,  revenue,  and  com^ 
meri:)^,  whether  the  articles  were  good  or  bad,  he  defied 
any  man  to  say  that  there  was  one  article  to  which  an 
Irish  parliament  was  incompetent,  or  one  to  which  an 
united  parliament  was  not  less  adequate,  inasmuch  as 
2  F  '■  the 
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the  regulation  df  duties^^  and  of  trade  between  the  king- 
doms requiped  a  quick  and  ready  knowlege  of  the  local 
circumstantees  of  Ireland,  which  could  be  effectually 
obtained  by  a  resident  legislature  alone.  • 

In  his  examination  of  the  constitutional  effects  of 
the  scheme,  he  was  nbt  more  disposed  to  approve  or 
admire  it.  *  As  to  the  upper  house  (he  said),  ■k'  cre- 
ates a  sort  <^f  mongrel  peer^  half  lord,  half  cortiinoher, 
neither  the  one  nor  the  other  coniplete,  and  yet  endugh 
of  each  to  remind  you  of  the  motley  mixture.  Every 
body  knows,  or  should  know,  that,  by  the  original 
and  uninterrupted  constitudon  of  parliament,  a  lord 
cannot  interfere  in  the  election  of' a  comnionar ;  yet 
here  he  is  not  only  to  interfere,  but  may  be  a  candi* 
date,  and  may*  sit  and  act  as  a  commoner.  The  twenty- 
eight  chosen  lords  are  to  sit  for  life,  though  they  are 
only  representatives ;  tHus  counter-acting  one  great 
principle-rt-that  representatives  shall  only  act  fw  a  time 
limited — acknowleged  by  the  septennial  and  octennial 
bills,  and  by  the  articles  of  the  Scotch  union  in  respect 
to  the  lords.  With  this  seat  for  life  to  the  chosen 
lords,  what  is  to  become  of  the  remaining  peeft,  per- 
,haps  nearer  200*  than  lOO  iti  number  ?  They  now  are 
legislators  :  pass  these  articles,  they  instantly  cease  to 
be  so  ;  they  will  be  the  only  subjects  in  Ireland  incapa- 
ble of  acting  as  "legislaitors ;  a  degradation  ruinous  to  the 
nobility.  Every  heir  to  a  title,  mediately  or  immediately, 
'  now  seeks  in  his  studies  and  his  education  to  qualify 
•  himself  for  the  high  duties  of  a  legisilator,  of  an  here- 
ditary counsellor  to  the  crown.  But  this  fatal  measure 
of  election  for  life  will  leave  so  little  hope  and  so  little 
chance,  that  all  inducement  to  improvement,  to  edu- 
cation, to  study  the  interests  of  his  country,  will  be 
done  away;     You  depress  the  spirit  and  enervate  the 
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tfxeitions ,  of  all  the  rising  nobility  of  the  land.  Further, 
by  a  strange  sort  of  absurdity^  the  measure,  in  suf- 
fering him,  as  a  commoaer  to  take  a  British  seat^  and 
refusing  ^to  allow  him  an  Irish  one,  admits  this  mon- 
strous position^  that;  in  the  'cbuhtry  wtere  his  pro- 
perty, bis  connexion^  and  residcfnce  are^  he  shall  not 
be  chosen  a  legislator;  but;  in  tb^  one  where  he  is 
wholly  a  stranger,  he  may  ;  and  you  add  this  .certain 
consequfence,  that  ydu  will  induce  a  residence  of 
the  Irish  ti&bility  in  Britain,'  where  they  may' be  elett- 
ed  cbmmonfcrSi  and  must  df  course  solicit  interest ; 
thereby  increisilig  th6  niimbet  of  your  absentees,  and 
gradually  tveaning  the  nien  of  largest  fbrtuiie  frdiii 
an  acquaintance  or  a  connexion  with  their  natives 
cotimry. 

*  As  to  thfe  Cdtiimdns,  this  fatil  unidri  will  not  be 
less  unconstitutional.  It  reduces  their  number  froih 
306  td  100,  though  the  constittitfon  has  pronounced 
'  the  acciimulated  wisdom  and  knowlege  of  300  to  be 
necessary  for  legislature,  and  for  thfc  presefvation  of 
the  balance  of  power  established  among  the  three 
branches  ;,  aiid  it  nol:  only  commits  a  violation  oh  the 
number  but  on  the  .qualifications;  One  great  .principle 
is,  that  in  the  house  of  commons  every  species  of  pro- 
perty is  represented^  and.  the  wisdom  of  the  whole  in- 
creased by  a-mixijure  of  country  gentlemen,  merchants, 
lawyers^  aJnd  men  of  all  professiohsi  Biit  this  measiite 
shut^  the  door  against  commeccial,  men  and  against  the 
prdfessdrs  of  the  law^  who  cannot  desert  their  business 
to  attend  parliament  in  another  country.* 

In  the  case  of  confroverted  elections,  he  said,  the  im- 
practicability of  an  effectual  deter'minatidn  of  the  .dis^- 
putc  by. Irish  members  deputed  from  Britain  (for  want 
of  the  power  of  cnforcbg  the  attendance  of  witnesses, 

2  F  2  and 
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imd  punishing  for  prcTarication  or  breach  of  privilege)^ 
and  the  great  expence  of  a  decision  at  Westminstet^ 
would  ultimately  leave  the  nomiiiation  of  naiembers  to 
the  sheriffs. 

He  also  notked.  that  destruction  of  chartered  rights 
ivhich  would  attend  the  union—**  rights  vested  in  some 
bodies  for  606  years,  and  always  ejcercised  for  the  be-^ 
neAt  of  the  state»  and  which  had  sometimes  {u^oved  the 
great  safeguard  and  Security  of  the  (constitution. '-«One 
consequence^  he  added^  w.as.  too  sti iking  to  be:  passed 
over.  *  What  would  you  think  of  the  man  who  should 
be  hardy  enough  to  rise  in  (his  house  and  propose  .to 
make  all  taxes  pirpfiual  f  Yet  this  must  be  a  rjecesssiry 
$tep  towards  the  measure*' 

The  other  branch  of  the  legislature,  he  said,  would 
likewise  sufitr  from  th^  scheme ;  for  it  would  limit  the 
prerogative  of  the  king  \xk  tthe  creation  of  peers,  ani 
deprive  him  of  the  benefit  of  all  his  hereditary  counsel^ 
lors,  except  the  few  who  .would  be  choseti* 

*  Thus  does  it,  like  every  other  ill-ieonsidered  wanton 
project^  teem  with  evib.  It  injures  revenue  and  trade, 
and  in  every  regulation  violates  idl  the  known  princU 
pies  of  the  constitution  In  the  lords,  the  commons,  and 
the  king.  Itisf  lialled  an  unions  but  it  is  only  an  union 
of  the  two  parliaments '  there  can  be  no  union  of  the 
nations  while  distinct  interests  extsti  and  akiiost  every 
line  of  the  plan  declares  the. distincmess  of  interest  in 
revenue,  in  purse,  in  commerce,  in  constitution.* 

After  several  repetitions  of  remark,  he  spoke  of  the 
tendency  of  the  measure  to  an  augmentation  of  the 
'  influence  of  the  crown  ;  ^ensured  the  *  unconstitutional 
USQ  to  which  the  place  bill  had  been  perverted'  by  the 
minister  and  his  friends,  the  *  appeal  nomraal  to  which 
they  had  resorted  against  the  decision  of  parliament,* 

and 
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and  the  '  monstrous  proposal  of  applying  the  public 
money  to  the  purchase  of  public  rights  from  private 
individuals  ;'  and  finally  moved  for  9.  dereliction  of  th^ 
project. 

'Lord  Castlereagh  blamed  the  want  of  foresight 
in  the  speaker,  who,  without  reflecting  on  the  distrac- 
tions and  evils  of  Ireland,  opposed  the  idea  of  settle- 
inent,  and  would  leave  the  country  6pen  to  a  renewal 
of  disorder  and  mischief,  to  a  fresh  gradation  from 
jealousy  to  discontent,  from  discontent  to  faction, 
from  faction  to  conspiracy,  from  conspiracy  to  rebeU 
lipn.  On  the  statements  of  Mr.  poster  he  made  va- 
rious comments,  ivhich,  after  our  frequency  of  detail, 
^e  need  not  minutely  partif:ularise.  That  gentleman, 
said  his  lordship,  had  m^ide  ap  estimate  of  war  ex- 
penditure alone,  formed  on  the  average  of  six  years, 
to  answer  an  estimate  founded  on  the  average  of  seven 
years  both  of  peace  and  w^rj  h^d  omitted  to  state,  that, 
during  the  first  thrpe  yeftrp  of  the  war,  our  expenditure 
for  its  prosecution  was  trifling,  and  that  the  want  of  a 
greater  establishment  bad  nearly  produced  our  entire 
destruction ;  and  had  closed  his  statements  with  the 
year  ending  at  Lady-day  1 799^  excluding  the  following 
year,  which  was  that  of  the  greatest  expence.  He 
had  lowered  the  establishments  beneath  reality,  and 
elevated  the  revenues  bipyond  their  probable  produce ; 
and,  in  other  respects,  had  argu^  fallaciously,  and 
bad  drawn  erroneous  conclusions* 

Into  the  commercial  part  of  the  secretary's  harangue 
we  shall  not  enter,  as  our  report  of  the  speech  of 
Mr.  Beresford  will  contain  a  more  satisfactory  answer 
to  the  principal  olyections  of  Mr.  Foster. 

Mr.  Wii/LIAM  Johnson  indignantly  reprobated  the 

insinuations  pf  corrupt  inflitencei  thrown  out  against 

?  f  3  those 
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those  who  favored  tHc  union.  It  ^^s  said  that  they 
had  been  bought  \  but  what,  he  asked,  had  bought 
them  ?  the  state  of  the  country  and  the  fate  of  Europe. 
What  had  bought  others,  had  also  bought  him.  The 
question  had  been  forced  upon  him  by  the  prevailing 
calamities ;  and  he  had  examined  it  from  no  other  mo- 
tive or  impulse  than  an  anxious  desire  of  meeting  the 
peculiar  evils  of  the  country.  He  viewed  it  under  three 
aspects — constitution,  internal  quiet,  and  commerce. 
So  unsuccessful  was  the  attempt  to  give  independence 
to  Ireland  in  1782,  that  it  left  the  country  in  a  state 
of  real  subjection  to  Britain ;  and,  indeed,  he  thought 
it  impossible  to  secure  the  connexion  between  the  coun- 
tries in  unison  with  the  full  freedom  of  a  separate  legis- 
lature.  If  Ireland  should  practically  be  as  independent 
of  Britain  as  the  theory  of  that  settlement  required,  ^  the 
connexion  would  not  last  a  single  day.*  The  projectors 
of  that  scheme,  by  endeavounng  to  steer  a  middle 
course  between  union  and  separation,  missed  the  good 
at  which  they  aimed,  and  risqued  the  apprpach  of  that 
evil. which  they  wished  to  avoid:  in  striving  to  secure 
connexion,  they  sowed  tlie  seeds  of  separation.  The 
absurdities  of  this  constitution  would  be  removed  by 
the  new  plan.  The  subjection  of  the  Irish  government 
to  the  executive  power  pf  another  country,  and  to  that 
foreign  legislature  to  which  alone  the  Tulers  of  the 
country  were  responsible,  would  give  way  to  the  le- 
gislative unity  of  the  empire,  and  to  a  complete  parti- 
cipation of  British  independence.  In  producing  inter- 
nal tranquillity,  an  Imion,  he  added,  would  be  highly 
efficacious,  by  extinguishing  political  jealousy,  and  allay- 
ing religious  animosity ;  aild,  in  ppint  of  trade  and 
wealth,  the  benefits  would  be  of  such  a  natur^as  to  justify 
die  istrongest  efforts  of  all  the  stippprters  of  the  measure.'- 

After 
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After  several  speeches  of  less  mpmentj  Mr.  Wi  l  l  i  am 
Smith  replied  to  some  strictures  on  the  proposed  regu- 
lations of  the  peerage^  by  observiag  that  the  alterations 
^ould  not  diminish  the  real  dignity  of  the  peers,  or 
injure  the  essence  of  their  privileges,  and  would  mate- 
rially conduce  to  the  benefit  of  the  country.  Though 
only  a  part  would  be  admitted  to  a  seat  in  the.  imperial 
house  of  lords,  a  great  number^  he  said,  wotuld  have 
aa  opportunity  of  constituting  a  portion  of  the  assem- 
bly of -the  commons,  and  would  thu3 ,  maintain  and 
strengthen  thfe  interests  of  Ireland. in  ahe  united  legis- 
lature. He  then  declared  his  opinion,  that  aone  of  the 
adverse  arguments  which  had  been  urged  on  this  or  any 
former  day  ought  to  have  any  influence  on  the  question, 
except  that  of  increasbg  die  convictiion  which  the 
unionists  had  before  entertained  of  the  necessity  and 
policy  of  the  measui^.  The  assertion  of  its  tendency 
to  a  subversion  of  the  constitution,  was,  he  said,  false 
and  absurd,  as  was  also  the  position  that  it  would  an- 
nihilate national  independence.  How  could  any  man 
of  sense  and  information  conceive  that  an  incorpora- 
tion of  the  two  parliaments  would  afFect  the  dignity  of 
Ireland  otherwise  than  by  placing  it  on  a  great  and 
honorable  foundation,  or  subvert  the  constitution  of 
that  country  otherwise  than  by  giving  it  purity,  strength, 
and  stability? — He  adduced  other  arguments  and  il- 
lustrations which  were  more  destitute  of  novelty  than 
of  force.  '  »   . 

:    Mr.  G.  Ponsonby,  unconvinced  by  the  arguments 
of  the  unionists,  still  maintained  the  inexpediency  of  * 
the  great' change  which  they  recommended,  and  de- 
clared  that  he  would  continue  to  oppose  it  with  vigor. 

The  ensuing  division  gratified  the  court  with  a  rasr- 
2  F  4  jority 
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joTfty  of  46.     Both  parties  now  concluded  t^at  th^ 
scheme  would  be  finally  successful. 

Wheij  lord  Castlencaghi  on  the  2  m  of  Fehniary» 
moved  for  the  assent  of  the  committee. to  the  fimt  ^t* 
tide  of  the  plan,  Mr.  O'Hara  deprecated  this  obstir 
nate  persistence  in 'a  measure  wluch  would  check  the 
progress  of  prosperity  jn  Ireland,  and  reduce  the  king-? 
dom  to  a  deprtcssed  and  degraded  province.  His  lord* 
ship's  avowal,  that  the  question  resolved  itself  into  this 
— whether  Ireland  was  to  be  a  magazine  of  strength 
and  resources  to  (jfreat-Britain,  or  of  wealth  for  the 
grasp  of  France-— sufficiently  proved,  said  this  anti- 
Vnionist,  that  the  object  was  the  sacrifice  of  .  one 
country  to  (he  necessities  of  the  other;  an  illiberal 
principle  which  the  Irish  ouglit  to  resist  with  indignant 
warmth.  ' 

Mr.  O'DoNEL  apprehended,  that,  in  every  question 
between  the  countries  after  an  union,  the  interests  of 
Irelatid  would  be  sacrificed^  as  her  meqabers  would 
have  no  p6wer  to  enforce  the  terms.  On  this  and 
other  grounds,  he  inveighed  against  the  measure  with 
asperity. 

'  Mr.  Tighe,  with  expressions  of  censure,  moved  for 
lui  adjournment.  Lord  Corry  declared  that  he  would 
not  interfere  with  the  detail  of  (he  scheme,  but  would 
pppose  the  principle  with  inflexible  perseverance ;  anc} 
a  similar  declaration  was  made  by  Mr.  W.  B.  Ponson.- 
by ;  but  Mr.  J.  C.  Beresford  was  of  opinion,  that  the 
terms  as  well  as  the  principle  called  for  vigilant  observa- 
tion and  attentive  discussion* 

Mr.  Saurin  called  the  attention  of  the  committee 
to  the  means  by  whiph  the  minister  had  procured  his 

parliamentary  major jty,—namply,  thb  undur  exercise 

.......  .    .    -     .  ^^ 
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io(  the  patronage  of  the  erown,  promises  of  office  and 
-coioluinent,  the  abuse  of  the  pl»ce  bill,  the  project  of 
pecuniary,  compeusation  for  what  was  not  the  fair  or 
kgal  subject  of  pecuniary  estimation,  and  the  encou-^ 
ragement  of  indigent  adventurers  from  the  bar  and  the 
British  army.  If  fhe  nation  should  view  the  majority 
iti  such  a  light,  on  what  foundation,  he  asked,  would 
the  union  stand  ?  If  a  new  constitution  should  be  inw 
posed  on  the  cooHnunity  by  votes  thus  obtained,  would 
an  acquiescence  ia  it  be  a  point  of  obligation  I  Hq 
shuddered  at  the  consequence  of  such  conduct. 

On  no  one  ground  ^id  the  union  appear  to  him  to  be 
necessary.  The  danger  of  the  country,  the  improve- 
ment of  the  connexion,  did  not  call  for  it ;  nor  was  it 
requisite  for  the  advancement  of  the  arts,  or  die  in- 
crease of  national  prosperity  and  happiness.  The  Irish 
parliament,  with  the  aid  of  that  British  connexion 
which  the  existing  constitution  ^allowed  ^nd  confirmed, 
had  detected  a  conspiracy  and  suppressed  a  rebellion  ex- 
cited by  those  who  aimed  at  a  political  separation  of  the 
countries.  Such  a  violent  assault  upon  the  constitution 
was  not  again  to  be  apprehended  ;  but,  if  it  should  be 
repeated,  be  would  rather  rely  on  the  same  strength 
and  spirit  by  which  it  was  repelled,  than  trust  to  a  new 
and  untried  security.  The  subsisting  union  arose  from 
the  act  of  annexion,  was  strengthened  by  .the  act  which 
required  the  sanction  of  the  great  seal  of  England  to 
every  Irish  law,  and  farther  secured  by  the  prevalence 
pf  long  habit  and  by  mutual  interest  and  affection.  Ix 
was  a  connexion  of  safety  and  independence,  which  he 
would  not  consent  to  exchange  for  an  union  pf  insecu- 
rity and  dependence. 

It  was  said,  that  the  two  parliaments  might  seriously 

differ; 
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diflfer ;  but  this  ill-founded  apprehension  was  a  weak 
ground  for  the  renunciation  of  a  distinct  legislature.—^ 
An  appeaPwas  made  to  the  pride  of  the  Irish,  by  say- 
ing, that  the  change  would  give  them  a  great  concern 
in  the  general  transactions  of  the  empire  ;  but  it  was 
not  desirable,  for  the  sake  of  something  which  was  not 
of  moment,  that  they  should  resign  every  thing  which 
was  of  moment  to  their  country,  or  that,  *  in  order  to 
,  come  in  by  a  mock  representation  for  their  share  of 
control'   over  the  exercise  of  the  prerogative   in  the 
affairs  of  the  whole  empire,   they  should  *  surrender 
the  benefits  and  the  blessings  of  their  own  parliament.* 
— The  friends  of  the  established  church  were  invited 
to  concup  zealously  in  the  scheme,  by  the  prospect  of  a 
complete,  identification  and  permanent  security  of  the 
churches  of  England  and  Ireland  ;    but   was  not  the 
Irish  church  at  present  as  strongly  supported  as  it  would 
be  after  an  union — that  is,  by  the  whole  force  of  the 
empire,  intrusted  to  the  sovereign  for  the  safety  of  all 
its  establishments  ?— -  It  was  contended,  that  the  project 
would  tranquillise  Ireland  :  but  the  mere  bill  which  the 
two  parliaments  might  enact  would  not  have  that  ef- 
fect ;  and  the  regulations  which  to  an  imperial  legislature 
might  seem  proper  or  salutary  for  the  repression  of  ani- 
mosities, the  promotion  of  order,  or.  the  improvement 
of  the  accomnAodations  of  society,  might  be  ordained 
with  equal  ease  ind  eflScacy  by  that  of  Ireland. 

The  terms  he  Considered  as  refutations  of  the  pre- 
tended excellence,  and  libels  on  the  principle  of  the 
measure.  ^Identity  was  promised  as  the  grand  object ; 
yet  every  thing  spoke  distinctness.  There  was  another 
feature  which  struck  him  in  the  ministerial  arrange- 
ments.     The  general   parliament,    it  was   supposed, 

would 
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would  be  a  paragon  of  purity  and  worth ;  yet  the  minister 
jjcknowleged  that  it  ought  not  to  be  trusted  :  and  he 
therefore  shackled  and  restrained  its  omnipotence. 

In  short,  said  Mr.  Saurin,  *  I  conceive  the  present 
measure  to  be  fatal  to  rtie  interests  of  Ireland.  If  it 
should  still  be  pressed,  on  such* a  majority  as  now  sup- 
ports it,  arid  against  such'^an  opposition  as'  resists  it,  the 
minister  -and  his  adherents  riiust  be  responsible  for  the 
.consequences  :  we  at  lea^t,  in  the  hour  of  calamity, 
shall  have  the  consolation  to  reflect,  that  we  have  had 
no  share  in  the  downfall  and  degradation  of  our  coun- 
try.^ 

The  Attorney-General  asserted  the  necessity 
pf  an  union  as  strongly  as  Mr.  Saurin  had  denied  it. 
Nothing  but  a  measure  of  that  kind,  he  was  convinced, 
would  restore  the  tranquillity  of  the  country,  allay  civil 
;and  religious  dissensions,  or  frustrate  the  views  of  France 
and  the  aims  of  the  jacobins.  The  real  dependence  of 
th,e  Irish  parliament,  and  the  defects  of  the  present  con- 
stitution, were  so  glaring;  and  the  danger* of  separation 
so  alarming,  that  a  remedy  ought  to  be  immediately 
applied.— The  learned  gentleman  repeatedly  animad- 
verted on  the  absurdity  of  those  anti-unionists  who  ad- 
jQiitted  the  existence  of  very  serious  grievances^  yet  of- 
fered no  remedial  propositions  ;  but  the  feason  was, 
that  they  considered  a  distinct  parliament  as  adequate  to 
the  gradual  removal  of  abuses.  He  proceeded  to  enlarge 
ionTnany  points  of  dispute,  but  in  a  less  forcible  man- 
ner than  some  of  his  associates. 

After  a  speech  from  Mr.  Monck  Mason  in  favor  of 
the  union,  and  another  from  Mr.  Ormsby,  Mr.  Serjeant 
Stanley  promoted  the  same  object  in  a  copious  ha- 
rangue. He  panegyrised  the  Britisb  minister  for  boldly 
striking  at  the  root  from  which  the  disorders  and  cala- 
mities 
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mities  of  Ireland  bad  sprung,  and  bringing  forward 
that  great  measure  of  imperial  policy  which  the  best 
friends  of  this  cbuntry  had  long  anxiously  desired  ra- 
tlier  than  confidently  expected.  He  was  convinced  that 
those  evils  arose  from  the  ill -constructed  connexion 
between  the  kingdoms,  from  the  imperfections  inci- 
dent to  a  distinct  parliament  in  a  country  which  formed 
a  part,  and  the  less  powerful  part,  of  an  extensive  em-' 
pire.  Ireland,  in  her  present  state,  had  all  the  disad-^ 
yantages  without  the  advantages  of  British  connexion, 
the  shadow  without  the  substance  (5f  the  English  con^ 
stitution.  She  had  no  imperial  rights,  and  rould  not 
accjuire  territory  or  plant  a  colony.  She  was  under  the 
necessity  of  registering  the  edich  of  the  British  parlia^ 
ment  in  all  imperial  concerns  pf  war  and  peace,  or 
incurring  the  hazard  of  weakening  the  energies  of  the 
empire.  Her  subordination  could  only  be  removed  by 
total  separation,  or  an  incorporating  and  equalising 
union  ;  and  such  a  consolidation  was  not  only  desira^ 
ble  on  general  principles,  byt  was  demanded  by  the 
local  circumstances  of  Ireland,  and  the  religious  dissen- 
sions of  its  inhabitants.  The  objections  to  it  were 
such  as  had  been  refuted  by  argument,  ^lfld  disproved 
by  experience,  in  the  case  of  Scotland  ;  and  it  loudly 
called  for  vigorous  support  and  universal  acquiescence. 

The  question  was  then  put  on  the  motion  of  ad* 
journment,  wHich  being  rejected,  the  first  day  of  tbc 
following  January  was  fixed  for  the  commencement  of 
the  union  of  the  kingdoms  ;  and  the  article  which  rcr 
lated  to  the  settlement  of  the  crown  was  also  voted  by 
the  committee. 

On  the  24th  of  February,  Mr,  Shaw  having  warmly 
opposed  the  prosecution  of  the  scheme,  a  division  took 
place ;  but,  the  house  being  tljiin,  only  a  majority  of 

eight 
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tight  voted  for  the  ministry.     Lord  Castlcreagh  then 
justified  tns  former  financial  statements ;  but  the  Speaker 
remained  unconvmced*     The  chancellor  of  the  exche- 
quer ably  defended  the  rate  of  i  to  7!,  as  very  favorable 
td  Ireland,  and  maintained  that,  in  the  five  next  years, 
taken  in    the  proportion  of  two  of  War"  to  three  of 
peace,  she  wouM  save  nearly  ten  millions.    Sir  Johii 
Parnell  and  Mr*  G.  Ponsonby  condemned,   without 
fully  invalidating,  Mr.  Corry's  conclusions!.  Mr.  Egan, 
with  fluency  aud  vehemence,  rcpi;obated  the   general 
measure  ;  and  coloftel  Maxwell  moved,  that  the  com* 
mittee  shotild  no  .longer  sit.     Against  this  motion  a 
Jilurality  of  41  votes  appeared:  an  amendment,  pro- 
viding for  the  payment  of  the  interest  of  the  debt  of 
either  country  in  London  or  in  Dublin,  at  the  option 
of  the  stockholder,  was  rejected  without  a  division; 
and  the  article  respecting  finance  was  adopted*        « 

In  compliance  with  some  of  the  petitions  which  haS 
been  presented,'  several  gentlemen  of  the  law  appeared 
at  the  bar  to  oppose  various  parts  of  the  commercial 
scheme,  and  witnesses  were  brought  forward  whose 
evidence  tended  to  show  the  impolicy  of  a  reduction  of 
the  protecting  duties.  While  the  business  of  examina-» 
tion  was  depending,  a  motion  fl'om  Mr.  G.  Ponsonby 
occasioned  a  debate  on  the  4th  of  March.  That  gen- 
tleman, alleging  that  the  sovereign  would  not  have 
persisted  in  recommending  the  present  measure,  unless 
he  had  firmly  believed  that  the  sentiments  of  the  public 
on  the  subject  had  undergone  a  great  change,  urged 
the  house  to  remove  so  injurious  a  delusion  by  an  in- 
timation of  the  truth.  A  knowlege  of  the  number  of 
anti-union  petitions  would,  he  said,  correct  this  error  ; 
and  he  therefore  proposed  an  address,  stating,  that,  in 
conformity  wirii  the  constitutional  rights  of  the  people, 
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petitions  against  a  legislative  union  had  be^n  presentCQ 
to  the  parliament  fidm  twenty-six  counties^  and  from* 
various  cities  and  towns.        ] 

Loid  Castlereagh  affirmed,  that  the  public  opl- 
tiion  had  really  undergone  a  change  friendly  to  the 
measurq,  and  that  seventy-four  declarations,  nineteen  of 
vrhich  were  those  of  counties,  had  been  presented  in  its 
favor.  Even  if  this  were  not  the  case,  he  would  oppose 
a  motion  which  derogated  from  the  deliberative  power 
of  parliament,  and  tended  to  encourage  a  pppular  in-^ 
terference  pregnant  in  these  critical  times  with  dangei 
and  alarm. 

Mr.  Saurin  asserted  the  constitutionality  of  an 
appeal  to  the  people,  and  enforced  the  proposal  of  his 
friend.  Other  barristers  also  recommended  it ;  and  tht 
lords  Corry  and  Cole  added  to  the  motion  the  weight 
of  their  influence.  On  the  opposite  side  spoke  lor(l 
Charles  Fitzgerald,  Mr.  Fox,  Mr.  Ormsby,  and  seve- 
ral other  members  ;  and  the  court  prevailed  by  a  majo- 
rity of  48. 

.On  the  loth  of  March,  the  subject  of  parliamentary 
representation  was  discussed.  The  proportion  allowed 
to  Ireland  was  defended  by  the  attorney-general,  as  fa- 
vorable to  the  country  and  to  popular  principles  ;  and^ 
after  a.  division  which  exhibited  a  majority  of  19  for 
the  court,  the  article  was  adopted. 

A  conversation  then  arose  on  the  topic  of  compen-- 
sation  for  the  loss  of  the  patronage  of  boroughs^  Lord 
Castlereagh  persisted  in  the  intention  of  proposing  a 
recompence,  though  messieurs  Plunkct  and  Goold  in-^r 
veighed  with  great  warmth  against  the  idea  of  reward* 
ing  the  profligate  invaders  of  the  rights  of  the  people^ 
and  expressed  their  astonishment  at  the  shameless  in- 
consistency and  absurdity  of  those  who  could  assert 
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the  omnipotence  of  parliament,  when  the  members  had 
once  been  chosen  by  the  people,'  yet  avow  that  the 
majority  were  not  the  fair  representatives  of  the  nation^ 
but  merely  the  creatures  of  borough-proprietori. 

To  disprove  the  assertion  that  Coilc:  favored  the 
union,  sir  John  Freke  presented  a  petition  against  it  from 
eighteen  hundred  of  the  inhabitaifWs  of  that  city  ;  but 
general  Hutcliinson  ^rmedthat  this  was  not  the  sense 
of  the  majority  of  the  traders  or  freemen  of  Gorki 
Colonel  Longfield  and  Mr.- May  concurred  in  this  de-^ 
claration.  Sir  John  Parnell  again  recommended^  dis- 
solution of  the  parliament,  that  the  opinions  of  the 
people  might  be  taore  certainly  known  ;  but  Mr.^  Coiry 
reprobated  that  appeal  as  unnecessary  and  imprudent. 

The  discussion  was  renewed  on  the  1 3th  of  March, 
when  sir  John  Parnell  moved  in  form,  that  the  king 
should  be  requested  to'  convoke  a  new  parliament  be- 
fore any  final  airangement  of  union  should  be  adopted. 
Mr.  A.  Moore  seconded  this  proposal  as  *  wise  and  ho- 
nest;' and  sir  Laurence  Parsons,  though  he  was  sen- 

m  sible  of  the  great  influence  of  the  crown  in  the  choice 
of  members,  declared  his  willingness  to  put  the  fate  of 
the  question  on  the  election  of  a  new  parliament.  Mr. 
Ale^nder  opposed  the  motion  ;  but  major  Osborne  was 
s^alous  in  its  support,  as  was  also  Mr.  Saurin,  who 
urged  the  expediency  of  attending  to  the  sense  of  the 
nation,  and  maintained,  that,  if  laws  should  be  enacted 
in  opposition  to  the  public  will,  constitutionally  ex- 
pressed, they  would  not  be  obligatory,  and  the  right  of 
resistance  would  revert  to  the  people.     The  solicitoiJ- 

*  general  could  not  hear  such  a  doctrine  without  horror : 
and  he  accused  the  father  of  the  bar  of  unfurling  the 
bloody  flag  of  rebellion :  but  Mr.  Egan  hinted,  that 
the  ministry  had  unfurled  the  flag  of  prostitution  and 
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corruption.  Mr.  Saurin's  opinioas  were  controvefCej 
by  Dr.  Duigtnan  as  UQConStitqtional  and  mrschievous/ 
as  tending  to  a  dissolution  of  all  regular  governmenty 
and  to  the  production  of  the  most  horrible  anarchy* 
Mr.  Serjeaot  Stanley  also  endeavoured,  by  quotatioi^ 
and  argument,  to  overthrow  what  he  termed  Jacobini- 
cal tenets.  Lord  Castlereagh,  when  he  had  combated 
the  baronet^s  motion  by  alleging  that  the  parliament 
enjoyed  the  confidence  both  of  his  majesty  arScf  of 
the  people,  and  that  a  dissolution  was  therefore  unne* 
cessaty^  warmly  repelled  a  doctrine  which  he  coQ$idered 
as  fraught  with  rebellion.  ,  Mr.  May  and  sir  John  Bla- 
quiere  declaimed  with  spirit  against  the  proposal  of  ap* 
pealing  to  the  public,  and  urged  the  house  to  stigma- 
tise with  decisive  effect  the  alarming  invitation  ^o  po- 
pular resistance.  Mr.  Grattan^  on  the  other  handi 
vindicated  the  sentiii\ents  of  jlhe^  barrister,  and  reconi« 
jnended  the  appeal,  not  as  a  reference  to  the  mere  mul- 
titude»  but  to  the  constituent  body.  On  a  division, 
there  appeared  150  votes  against  the  motioni  and  only 
104  for  it. 

On  the  following  day,  the  prime  Serjeant  stated  the 
e^cpediency  of  an  identification  of  the  churches  as 
well  as  of  the  parliaments  of  the  two  countries ;  and 
observed,  that,  whatever  indulgence  might  be  extended 
to  the  catholics,  there  would  then  be  no  danger  of  the 
subversion  of  the  protestant  church  of  Ireland.  This 
anicle  was  quickly  voted ;  and  that  which  respected  the 
existing  laws  and  courts  of  both  countries  passed  widi 
few  remarks. 

The  sixth  article,  which  had  been  postponed  on 
account  of  the  complexity  of  the  subject,  was  brought 
forward  on  the  19th  of  March  by  the  right  honorable 
Mr.  Bere«ford.     Referring  to  tlie  propositions  of 
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1785,  that  gentleman  undertook  die  task  of  proving^ 
"  diat  they  were  las  beneficiaU  and  that  the  bill  which 
contained  them  in  an  altered  form  was  much  less  ad^ 
vantageousi  than  the  present  scheme.  The  difference 
between  the  systems,  he  said,  was  this.  In  that  of 
1785,  prohibitions  were  allowed  to  remain  upon  cer- 
tain articles  ;  whereas,  in  that  of  the  year  iSoo,  *  all 
prohibitions,  prohibitory  duties,  and  bounties  upon  all 
articles  of  the  growth,  produce,  or  manufacture  of 
either  country,  are  to  be  taken  away,  and  they  are  to 
be  reciprocally  imported  and  exported  by  either  coun- 
try without  any  bounty  or  duty,  except  in  the  case  of 
those  imported  into  Ireland,  and  enumerated  in  a  sche- 
dule, upon  which  certain  duties  are  imposed,  as  a  pro- 
tection to  the  manufactures  of  this  country.*  He  then 
entered'  into  a  detail  which  would  only  interest  a  very 
small  number  of  our  readers,  and  in  which  therefore 
we  shall  not  attempt  to  follow  him  closely,  though 
various  parts  of  his  speech,  and,  above  all,  the  general 
result  of  his  investigation,  demand  our  notice. 

In  mentioning  the  resolutions  of  1785,  he  passed 
lightly  over  some,  and  chiefly  dwelt  on  the  third,  sixth, 
and  seventh.  The  third,  he  said,  related  to  imports 
only ;  and  it  left  former  prohibitions  in  force  against 
the  exportation  of  raw  materials — prohibitions  which 
operated  entirely  against  Ireland.  The  sixth  was  caU 
cutated  to  prevent  any  new  prohibition,  or  new  or  addi- 
tional duties  from  being  imposed  on  the  importation  of 
articles  of  the  growth,  produce,  or  mimufacture  pf 
cither  country,  into  the  other;/ but  it  left  the  Irish  ex- 
actly in  the  same  state  in  which  they  were  before,  with 
regard  to  all  the  prohibitions  which  at  that  time  existed 
on  the  cxportatioi^  of  raw  materials  from  Britain.  The 
seventh  resolution  aiade  the  same  provision  respecting 
2  Q  exportation^ 
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txportatiofiy  which  the  sixth  did  on  the  subject  of  Im" 
portation-,  but,  as  it  left  all  former  prohibitions,  of 
which  there  were  many  in  Britain  against  Ireland, 
and  none  in  Ireland  against  Britain,  it  gave  his  coun- 
trymen no  advantage.  The  latter  part  of  it,  indeed, 
allowed  them  to  otder  reciprocal  prohibitions,  and  to 
impose  reciprocal  prohibitory  duties,  where  such  existed 
in  Britain :  but  *  that  was  mere  mockery  ;  for  we  had 
.not  the  raw  materials  to  send  out,  and  therefore  we 
could  not  gain  any  thing  by  prohibiting  the  exportation 
of  them.'  Such  resolutions  did  not  fully  correspond 
with  the  first,  which  professed  to  regulate  the  trade  of 
both  countries  on  equitable  principles,  for  mutual  be- 
nefit. 

Proceeding  to  the  present  system,  he  noticed  the  ad- 
vantages promised  by  the  first  resolution  of  the  sixth 
article,  by  which  the  bounties  and  encouragements  on 
linen  and  sail-cloth,  the  trade  of  all  the  British  colo- 
nies (on  the  terms  granted  to  the  English),  and  the 
benefit  of- all  British  treaties,  would  be  secured  to  the 
Irish.  He  spoke. of  the  two  next  resolutions  as  going 
to  the  very  root  of  the  evil,  by  *  laying  open  the  trade, 
ports,  and  markets  of  each  country  to  the  other,  fully 
and  completely,  hot  only  in  manufactures  but  in  raw 
materials.'  The  free  use  of  British  wool,  coal,  hops, 
and  many  other  valuable  articles,  and  the  unrestrained 
admission  of  all  Irish  manufactures  into  the  ports  of 
Britain,  would,  he  said,  prove  his  first  point.  He  then 
stated  some  calculations  relative  to  the  bill,  to  prove 
that  the  general  protecting  duty  given  by  it  to  all  un- 
rated goods,  would  have  been  above  half  per  cent^  less 
than  that  which  the  new  system  would  ordain. 

As  it  was  afiirmed  by  Mr.  Foster,  that  the  new 
^commercial  regulations  vyoiild  operate  injuriously  on 

more 
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more  than  seventy  articles,  and  would  entirely  rum  the 
cotton  business,  he  endeavoured  to  allay  such  appre- 
hensions  by  intimating,   that  in  only  two  of  those 
branches   (calico  and  muslin)   the  manufacturers  had 
reason  to  complain  ;  and  by  contending,  thai,  if  sixty- 
nine  of  those  manufactures  existed  before  1783  under  a 
protection  of  nine  guineas,  and  were  carried  on  from 
that  year  to  1797  with  a  protection  of  ten  guineas,  they 
would  not  be  injured  by  the  scheme  now  under  con- 
templation.    It  being  asserted,  that  the  new  plan  would 
not  secure  a  preference  for  linen  or  any  article  in  the 
British  market   against  foreign  produce,    though  the 
former  propositions  made  provision  for  that  purpose, 
he  answered,  that  such  an  arrangement  was  proper 
between  distinct    kingdoms,  but  that,  when    the  two 
realms  should* be  consolidated  into  one,  it  would  be 
wholly  unnecessary ;  for  the  markets  of  London  and 
Bristol  would  be  as  much  the  markets  of  Ireland  as 
those  of  Dublin  and  Cork  ;.and  it  would  be  ridiculous 
to  stipulate  that  Ireland  should  have  the  preference  in 
her  own  market.    As  it  was  objected,  that  hops,  salt, 
and  coal,  were,  by  one  of  the  new  resolutions,  to  coU" 
tinue  for  ever  subject  to  the  present  duties  on  importa- 
tion into  Ireland,  he  replied,  that  this  was   never  in- 
tended, and  would  be  remedied  by  the 'manner  in  which 
he  should  move  the  resolution,  so  as  to  leave  it  open  to 
the  future  parliament  to  reduce  the  duty  at  any  time. 
He  then  combated  an  assertion  relative  to  the  unpro- 
tected state  of  the  brewery  ;  and,  as  it  had  also  been, 
affirmed,  that  no  provision  was  made  for  the  retention 
of  the  low  duties  on  the  import  of  raw  materials,  he 
thought  it  necessary  to  state,  that  the  boasted  proposi- 
tions left  every  prohibition  existing  upon  British  raw 
2  G  a  '  materials 
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materials  (all  others  being  out  of  the  question),  bnt  that 
the  new  system  wooU  remove  all. 

In  reply  to  the  allegations  of  witnesses  who  had 
spoken  very  unfavorably  of  the  supposed  effects  of  the 
scheme  on  particular  manufactures,  he  took  a  revieW 
of  the  sugar  trade,  of  the  works  ip  iron,  and  the  silk 
and  cotton  branches*  He  endeavoured  to  prove,  that 
the  two  first  would  be  safe  under  the  protection  pro- 
posed to  be  allowed;  and  that  the  chief  advantage  in 
the  third  would  accrue  to  the  Irish.  To  the  fourth 
branch,  he  said,  all  reasonable  protection  would  be 
afforded,  by  a  continuance  of  the  duties  in  their  present, 
state  for  a  certain  number  of  years^  and  by  a  subse* 
quent  gradual  diminution  of  them  to  lO  per  cent.^  at 
which  rate  they  might  stand  for  the  remainder  of 
twenty  years.  Thus  the  manufacture  might  have  an 
opportunity  of  establishing  itself;  and,  if  it  should  not 
be  able  to  exist  with  such  protection,  it  ought  not  to 
have  any  existence.  *•  In  a  system  of  union,'  he  added, 
<  prohibition  or  prohibitory  duties  are  inadmissible  be- 
tween the  parties.  In  us  it  would  be  impolitic  and 
unwise.  Four-fifths  of  our  exports  go  to  Britain,  and 
three-fourths  of  our  imports  come  thence :  a  war  of 
duties  and  bounties  would  therefore  be  ruinous  to  ns« 
We  export  annually  to  Britain  linen  to  the  amount  of 
2,600,000  pounds,  and  provisions  valued  at  2,900,000 
pounds.  These  all  go  into  Britain  free  from  duty 
there ;  and  shall  we  not  be  content  with  a  protecting 
duty  of  10  per  cent,y  together  with  the  cxpcnces  of  im- 
portation, being,  I  suppose,  5  per  cent,  more?  Shall 
we  not,  I  say,  be  contented  with  i^per  cent,  protec- 
tion ;  and  shall  we  talk  of  prohibiting  duties,  and  that 
in  fiivor  of  a  manufacture  which,  it  is  said,  cannot  be 

supported 
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fTspported  -wiihout  forcing  the  con£iumers  to  pay  50  pe^; 
€e9H.  upon  their  consumption^  and  which  taxes  the 
nation  in  the  yearly  stim  of  400,000  pounds  ? 

Mn  Beresford  then  moved  the  first  resolution;  and 
this,  with  the  other  parts^  of  tiie  commercial  artkle, 
received  tlie  assent  of  the  committee. 

When  it  was  pro^sed  that  the  house  should  be  re- 
sumed for  the  reception  of  the  report,  Mr.  O'Hara 
stated  some  objections  to  the  assigned  rate  of  contribu*- 
tioil  for  Ireland,  which  he  deemed  too  high  ;  and  Mr. 
QraTtak  again  expatiated  on  the  impolicy  and  in^.- 
fustice  of  the  union,  not  only  in  a  constitutional  but 
als^  in  financial  and  commercial  points  of  view.  His 
remarks  were  more  general  than  pariici^ar,  and  his  ^r*- 
j^uiideots  inconclusive. 

Mr.  Foster  entered  into  a  variety  of  calqulations* 
in  the  hope  of  proving  what  he  had  before  been  unable 
jto  demonstrate.  He  endeavoured  to  show,  that,  within 
four  years,  Ireland  would  cease  to  have  the  benefits 
(even  if  it  should  be  admitted  that  any  were  conceded 
by  the  article)  T>f  the  ratio  of  i  to  7* ,  and  labor  under 
9  community  of  burthen  with  Great-Britain ;  that  the 
propositions  of  1785  were  calculated  for  the  promotion 
of  Irish  manufactures  and  commerce,  but  that  the  new 
plan  would  be  highly  injurious  to  those  departments ; 
in  short,  that  Ireland  would  have  reason  to  rue  the  day 
on  which  her  parliament  should  give  sanction  to  the 
measure. 

Lord  Castl£R£AGH  replied  in  a  long  speech,  which 
would  have  been  more  worthy  of  general  approbation 
if  it  had  been  less  seasoned  with  personalities.  As  it  had 
no  novelty,  we  shall  not  give  any  abstract  of  it ;  and, 
for  the  same  reason,  we  shall  only  say  of  the  rest  of 
the  debate,  &at  Mr.  G.  Ponsonby  and  Mr.  Saurin 
203  opposed 
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opposed  the  report  of  the  resolutions ;  that  Mr.  Corry 
and  the  prime  scrjeant  ably  defended  the  general  scheme 
and  the  particular  articles ;  and  that  two  divisions 
followed,  one  of  which  produced  a  majority  of  42, 
and  the  ©ther  47,  in  favor  of  the  ministerial  proceed- 
ings. 

The  report  being  presented  to  the  house  on  the  2ist, 
sir  Laurence  Parsons  then  expressed  his  hope,  that, 
when  the  scheme  should  appear  in  the  form  of  a  bill, 
those  gentlemen  who  had  so  nobly  stood  forward  in 
defence  of  their  country  would  again  assail  it  with  the 
most  determined  energy.  Sir  John  Freke  represented 
the  terms  as  so  disadvantageous,  that  they  had  not  made 
a  convert  of  a  single  member  who  had  censured  the  prin- 
ciple of  the  measure.'  Sir  John  Macartney  spoke  chiefly 
on  the  subject  of  tithes ;  contending,  that,  if  they  should 
be  exacted  on  the  same  scale  in  both  countries^  the 
Irish  would  be  obliged  to  pay  annually  1,250,000 
pounds,  instead  of  a  sum  less  than  200,000  pounds : 
but  it  was  said  in  answer,  that  this  topic  was  un- 
connected with  the  question,  and  that  the  business 
might  safely  be  left  to  the  imperial  parliament.— 'Mr* 
Bushe,  with  great  vivacity,  animadverted  both  on  the 
principle  and  the  detail ;  and  Mr.  Egan  exercised  his 
pleasantry  in  similar  reflexions.  Afer  a  renewal- of 
attack  and  defence,  the  resolutions  received  the  sanction 
of  the  house. 

A  message  was  now  sent  to  the  house  of  lords,  im- 
porting that  the  commons  had  agreed  to  the  articles  of 
union ;  and,  on  the  27th,  the  peers  intimated  to  the 
other  bouse,  that  they  had  adopted  them  with  some 
alterations  and  additions.  These  amendments  were 
readily  approved  by  the  commons;* and  lord  Castle- 
reagh  immediately  proposed  an  address  to  his  miajesty, 
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in  which  both  houses  concurred.  In  this  address^  they 
declared  that  they  *  cordially  embraced  the  principle  of 
incorporating  Great-Bri^in  and  Ireland  into  one  king- 
dom>  by  a  complete  and  entire  union  of  their  legisla- 
tures ;*  that  they  cdnsidered  the  resolutions  of  the  Bri- 
tish parliament  as  *  wisely  calculated  to  form  the  basis 
of  such  a  settlement ;'  that  by  those  propositions  they 
had  been  guided  in  their  proceedings  ;  and  that  the  reso- 
lutions now  offered  were  those  articles  which,  if  ap- 
proved by  the  lords  and  commons  of  Great- Britain, 
they  were  ready  to  <  confirm  and  ratify,  in  order  that  the 
same  might  be  established  for  ever  by  the  mutual  con-» 
sent  of  both  parliaments.' 
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CHAP.  XII. 

Discussion  of  the  Articles  &f  Union  in   the  Parliasnent  cf 
Great-Britain, 

JLJL'S  the  plan  recommended  to  the  Irish  parliament 
had  been  originally  framed  by  the  British  ministryv 
and  received  no  other  alterations  in  its  progress  than 
such  as  were  dictated  by  the  court,  the  articles  were 
in  fact  the  propositions  of  the  cabinet,  though  they 
were  now  brought  forward  as  *  terms  proposed  by  the 
lords  and  commons  of  Ireland/  They  had,  indeed^ 
received  the  sanction  of  those  two  assemblies,  but  were 
only  proposed  by  them  at  setond  hand. 

The  Irish  address  was  communicated  by  the  king, 
on  the  2d  of  April,  to  the  British  peers  and  commons, 
that  *  such  further  steps  might  be  taken  as  might  best 
tend  to  the  speedy  and  complete  execution  of  a  work 
so  happily  begun.*  Unwilling,  however,  to  incur  the 
imputation  of  precipitancy,  the  leaders  of  the  unionists 
deferred  the  examination  of  the  articles  to  the  21st, 
Earl  Fitzwilliam  then  recommended  to  the  peers  a 
longer  delay,  that  the  commons  might  previously  re- 
investigate the  subject ;  but,  finding  that  lord  Grenville 
only  intended  to  move  at  that  time  for  the  adoption  of 
the  three  first  resolutions,  he  was  satisfied  with  the 
postponement  of  the  rest. 

Lord  Holland  affirmed,  that,  since  the  question 
was  last  discussed,  nothing  had  occurred  which  could 
induce  him  to  approve  the  measure.  Some  of  the  ar- 
guments used  by  its  advocates  appeared  to  him '  to  be 
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drawn  from  the  principles  of  messieurs  Robespierre  and 
Barrere,  who  had  contended  for  an  empire  one  and 
indivisible,  in  preference  to  the  union  of  its  parts  by 
fbederalism.  He  would  not  enter  into  the  speculative 
merits  of  the  question,  but  would  confine  himself  to  the 
fd;ofoaMe  consequeftces  of  its  application  to  Great-Bri- 
tain and  Ireland.  An  incc^oration,  he  thought,  would 
inflict  direct  evils  on  the  latter  country,  and  would  also 
be  in^rious  to  the  freedom  of  die  former,  without  of- 
fering the  least  compensation  to  the  empire  at  large.  It 
was  obviously  incompetent  to  the  production  of  those 
very  important  advantages  which  the  advisers  of  it  pro-* 
mised  to  the  public.  It  would  not  operate  as  a  remedy 
for  the  discontent  of  the  various  descriptions  of  the 
Hibernian  community.  It  would  not  ensure  a  redress 
of  grievances,  but  would  increase  that  influence  which 
was  already  die  object  of  general  complaint.  It  was 
evi&ntly  ofl^nsive  to  the  great>  body  of  the  Irish ;  and^ 
if  it  should  be  carried  into  effect  against  th^  sense  of 
^he  peopky  it  would  endanger  the  connexion  between 
the  countries,  and  might  produce  irreparable  mischief. 
It  might  be  termed  a  trait  of  jacobinism  to  hold  up  the 
sense- of  the  people  in  opposition  to  that  of  the  parlia- 
jnent ;  but  such  a  censure  would  come  with  a  very  ill 
grace  from  the  supporters  of  a  minister  who.  had  de- 
rived his  power  from  an  appeal  to  the  people  against 
-Ae  determination  of  the  house  of  commons. — After 
other  strictures,  he  declared  that  he  would  oppose  die 
jnotion  for  a  committee. 

Lord  Grenville  thought  it  unnecessary  to  de- 
.bate.  the  principle  of  an  union,  as  no  question,  in 
the  whole  course  of  his  parliamentary  experience,  had 
been  more  amply  or  ably  discussed  than  this  subject  had 
been :  but  he  was  disposed  to  animadvert  on  some  of  tl)e 
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itrguments  or  rather  the  observations  of  the  noble  Ior(f^ 
whose  prejudices  against  the  measure  were  still  Unre- 
moved.  To  suppose  that  it  would  be  forced  upon  the 
people,  or  that  corruption  on  the  one  hand,  and  inti-  • 
midarion  on  the  other,  were  the  means  employed  for  its 
promotion,  was,  said  the  secretary,  grossly  calumnious^ 
That  the  sense  of  the  nation  was  decidedly  against  it^ 
was  not  trtie;  for,  though  it  was  unpleasing  to  the 
enemies  of  British  connexion,  almost  the  whole  landed 
interest  favored  the  proposal,  and  a  considerable  majo* 
rity  of  the  loyal  and  sound  portion  of  the  comn;mnity 
earnestly  wished  it  to  be  successful.  Even  if  this,  were 
not  the  case,  he  did  not  consider  parliament  as  bound 
to  attend  implicitly  to  the  ssntiments  of  the  pimple. 
Occasions  might  arise  when  it  .would  be  the  ditfy  of 
that  assembly  to  act  in  opposition,  to  public  opinion*  la 
an  instance  which  might  readily  be  recollepted,  thb  le- 
gislature, by  disregarding  the  popular  wish  for  refotm, 
bad  saved  the  nation.  The  better  wisdom  of  the  com/- 
,munity  might  be  supposed  to  reside  in  the  parlianient, 
so  as  to  render  frequent  appeals  to  the  people  unnecesi- 
sary.*— Of  the  evils  with  which  an  union,  according  to 
the  last  speaker,  threatened  Ireland,  the  ministerial 
orator  had  no  apprehensions  ;  for  he  was  convinced, 
that  the  measure  would  extinguish  rather  than  produce 
evil,  and  would  highly  promote  the  general  interest. 
He  did  not  think  that  British  influence  would  impro- 
perly or  injuriously  predominate.  The  Irish  would 
enjoy  a  fair  proportion  of  legislative  power;  and  their 
interests  would  be  as  much  regarded  as  those  of  -their 
British  neighbours.  That  the  English  constitution 
would  be  endangered  by  the  introduction  of  Irish  mem- 
bers, there  was  no  reason  to  apprehend ;  for  the  mode 
of  electing  the  representatives  of  the  commons  would 
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not  lead  them  into  subserviency  to  the  crown ;  and  the 
peers,  retaining  their  seats  for  life,  would  bb  as 'inde- 
pendent as  any  .of  the  English  nobility. 

Oa  a  division,  only  three  peers  (the  carl  of  Derby 
and  the  lords  Holland  and  King)  voted  against  the 
court,  while  82  supported  the  motion.  The  three  first 
articles  were  then  proposed  in'  the  committee,  and  re* 
ceived  the  assent  of  the  peers. 

In  the  house  of  commons,  on  the  same  day,  the  de- 
bate was  opened  by  Mr.  J0NE6,  who  renewed  his  op» 
position  to  the  union  in  the  strongest  terms  ;  but  could 
not  prevail  on  the  house  to  adopt  his  feelings. 

Mr.' Pitt  rose  as  soon  as  a!  committee  was  formed, 
and  exened  his  eloquence  in  defending  and  illustrating 
the  scheme.  After  a  declamatory  preface,  similar  to 
his  former  effusions  on  this  subject,  he  passed  over 
those  articles  which  preceded  the  adjustment  of  the  par- 
liamentary representation,  and  discussed  the  propriety 
of  allowing  one  hundred  members  to  sit  for  Ireland  id 
the  imperial  house  of  commons.  He  was  sensible  of 
the  difficulty  of  finding  a  precise  ground  upon  which  a 
just  estimate  of  this  point  might  be  formed ;  but  he 
was  the  less  anxious  about  it,  as  the  particular  number 
was  pot  very  important.  If  there  should  be  a  sufficient 
number .  of  representatives  to  make  known  the  local 
wants,  state  the  interests,  and  convey  the  sentiments; 
of  that  part  of  the  empire,  the  impartiality  and  collec- 
tive wisdom  of  the  united  parliament  would  ensure  a 
due  attention  to  the  general  security  and  welfare.  Po* 
pulation  alone  would  not  form  a  good  criterion ; 
but,  if  it  should  be  combined  with  the  idea  of  the 
proportional  contributions  of  the  two  countries  to  the 
public  exigencies,  the  result  might  be  fairly  applied 
to  the  present  occasion.  It  would  allow  niore  than 
$ve   for  Great-Britain  to  one   for  Ireland;  and  thus 
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lOO  members  might  be  deemed  a  satjsfactoiy  imm« 
ber  for  the  latter  country. — The  mode  of  selection 
was  the    next  point  of  consideration*    It  was    oot 
die  wish  of  (he  ministry,  said  Mr.  Pitt,  to  aiugment 
by  this  arrangement  the  infiueDCe  of  the  crown :  the 
selection  ado()ted  by  the  parliament  of  Ireland  mi^t 
nther  be  thought  fovorable  to  the  popular  interesl.  The 
members  for  counties  and  the,  principal  cities  would  bo 
sixty-eight ;  the  rest  would  be  deputed  by  towns  the 
most  consideraUe  in  population  and  weakh.  Thus  the 
choice  would  provide  boih  for  the  security  of  the  landed 
interest  and  for  the  convenience  of  local  information  ; 
and,  as  the  proposed  addition  would  not  be  accompa- 
nied with  any  change  in  the  internal  form  of  British 
representation,  it  would  not  alarm  the  enemies  of  inoova-* 
tion.    Whatever  were  the  opinions  which  he  formerly 
entertained  on  the  subject  of  parliamentary  reformy 
be  was  not  ash^pied  to    acknowlege  that   he  now 
thought  it  imprudent  and  hazardous  to  make  any  aN 
tempt  of  that  kind.     When  he  reflected  that  the  spirit 
of  reform  had  led  to  mischievDus  changes  and  dangerous 
subversions,  he  dreaded  the  effects  of  political  experi* 
ment«    When  he  considered  also,,  that,  amidst  the  late 
fiery  trials,   the  constitution  of  this  country  had  re* 
maincd  purs,  untouched  in  its  vital  principles ;  that  it 
had  supported  itself  against  open  attacks  as  well  as 
against  insidious  machinations ;  that  it  had  disappointed 
tlie  hopes  of  France,  and  baffled  the  eflForts  of  jacobi* 
nism  ;  and  that,  during  the  whole  contest,  it  had  re- 
tained the  confidence  of  the  nation ;  he  should  think 
that  he  deserved  strong  censure,  if  he  should  attempt, 
in  the  vain  hope  of  improvement,  to  disturb  a  system 
which  had  been  found  sufficient,    in  perilous  times, 
for  the  protection  of  the  general  interest  and  the  main- 
tenance  of  public  security  and  happiness. 

As 
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As  It  might  be  wished  that  very  few  of  the  members 
thiis  sent  from  Ireland  should  hoid  places  under  the 
crown,  he  proposed  that  the  number,  for  the  present, 
should  be  limited  to  twenty,  and  that  the  imperial  par* 
Uament  should  afterwards  regulate  this  point  as  cir^ 
cumstances  might  suggest. 

The  noraber  of  peers  who  should  represent  the  whole 
body  of  the  Irish  nobility,  nught,  be  said,  be  properly 
fixed  at  thirty-two.  Four  would  suffice  to  inform  the 
parliament  of  the  state  of  the  church ;  and  the  rest 
would  form  a  feir  proportion,  considered  with  reference 
to  the  case  of  Scotland  and  to  the  number  of  delegates 
from  the  commons  of  Ireland.  The  election  of  the 
,  temporal  peers  for  Kfe  he  recommended  as  a  mode  more 
conformable  to  the  general  spirit  of  the  establishment 
of  nobles,  than  that  which  was  settled  at  tlie  Scotish 
union.  The  right  reserved  for  Irish  peers  to  sit  in  the 
bouse  of  commoiQS  as  representatives  of  the  counties  or 
towns  of  Great-Britain,  he  was  likewise  disposed  to 
approve,  as,  without  violating  the  constitution,  it  would 
ft^rnish  them  with  opportunities  of  acquiring  political 
and  legislative  experience,  which  certainly  would  not 
render  them  less  qualified  for  serving  their  country  in  a 
higher  parliamentary  assembly.  The  permission  of 
creating  new  peers  of  Ireland  he  also  justified;  for, 
though  in  Scotland  the  peerage  might  maintain  itself  for 
a  very  long  course  of  time  without  any  accession,  from 
the  great  extent  of  inheritance  allowed  by  the  generality 
of  the  patents,  there  was  a  risque  of  such  a  diminution 
gf  the  number  of  Hibernian  peers,  from  the  limitation 
of  the  right  of  succession,  as  might  ait  no  very  distant 
period  render  the  eWtion  individual. 

In  the  article  respecting  the  church,  he  noticed  the 
danse  introduced  by  the  parliament  of  Ireland,  providing 
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for  the  presence  of  the  clergy  of  that  country  at  "convo- 
cations which  might  be  holden  in  this  island.  This  he 
pronounced  a  reasonable  addition  ;  and  the  propriety  of 
leaving  to  the  imperial  legislature  the  discussion  of  the 
claims  of  the  catholics  would  at  the  same  time,  he 
thought^   be  generally  allo\yed. 

The  next  artide,  he  said,  would  grant  a  general 
freedom  of  trade,  with  only  such  exceptions  as  might 
secure  vested  capital,  and  prevent  a  great  shock  to 
any  particular  manufacture,  or  to  popular  prejudice. 
It  was  stipulated  that  almost  all  prohibitions  should  be 
repealed,  and  that  only  protecting  duties  to  a  small 
amount  should  be  imposed  on  a  few  articles.  If  the 
British  manufacturers  should  sustain  partial  loss  in  con- 
sequence of  any  of  the  new  regulations,  their  libera- 
lity would  induce  them  to  qonsider  it  as  compensated 
by  general  advantage. 

He  then  argued  in  support  of  the  equitable  nature  of 
the  regulations  of  finance  between  the  countries ;  but  we 
need  not  state  his  remarks,  as  they  were  similar  to  those 
of  lord  Castlereagh  ;  nor  is  it  necessary  to  report  those 
invectives  against  the  opposcrs  of  the  union,  with 
which  he  concluded  his  speech. 

Mr.  Grey  was  not  disposed  to  analyse  the  articles, 
as  he  had  insuperable  objections  to  the  principle  of 
the  measure,  to  the  time  in  which  it!  was  brought  for- 
ward, and  to  the  means  used  for  its  accomplishment. 
The  assent  of  the  people,  he  thought,  was  requisite  to 
give  it  full  sanction  and  complete  effect.  It  was  said  that . 
the  puHic  voice  was  in  its  favor,  after  a  fair  appeal  to 
the  unbiassed  V^se  of  the  nation.  Nineteen  counties 
were  said  to  have  signified  a  wish  for  its  adoption  j  and 
he  believed  that  addresses  had  really  been  presented 
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from  that  number  of  shires :  but  by  whom  tiey  were 
signed  he  did  not  exactly  know,  though  it  was  under- 
stood that  they  had  been   procured    at  meetings  not 
regularly  convened,  and  promoted  by  the  personal  ex- 
ertions of  a  governor  who,   to  the  powerful  influence 
of  the  crown,  added  the  terrors  of  martial  law.     To 
speak  of  the  uncontrolled  opinion  of  the  community,  in 
«uch  a  ea^e,  was  absurd ;  and.  the  assertion  reminded 
him  of  the  conduct  of  the  duke  of  Buckingham  •( men- 
tioned by  an  illustrious  dramatist)^  who,  taking  advan- 
tage of  the  shouts    of  a  few  of  his    foUowei'S  and 
other  interested  persons  at  a  public  meeting,  affected 
to  regard  that  applause  as   a  proof  of  the  general 
concurrence  of  tiie    assembly.  —  Against  the  union 
the   petitions   were    very  numerous;    and  they    were 
more  honorably  voted,    and  more  respectable    from 
the  signatures,  than  the  ministerial  addresses.     They 
were  the  produce  of  twenty-seven  couilties ;  and  the 
chief  towns  of  the  kingdom  had  furnished  many  of 
the  number.     From  a  comparison  of  these  with  the 
addresses,  and  an  unprejudiced  observation  of  the  state 
of  affairs  in  Ireland,  it  might  be  fairly  concluded,  that 
the  greater  part  of  the  nation  disapproved  the  scheme. 
The  parliamentary  majority,  of  which  the  courtiers 
boasted,  would  not  have  been  obtained,   if  placemen 
had  been   debarred   from   voting,    and    if  all    undue 
influence,  abuse  of  authority,  and  the  supply  of  forced 
vacancies  in  the  house  of  commons   with  dependent 
voters,  had  been  avoided.  ' 

As  Mr.  Grey  was  diffuse  in  his  remarks  oh  the  union 
with  Scotland,  it  may  be  expected  that  we  should  give 
more  than  a  very  brief  report  of  this  part  of  his 
speech.  After  an  attentive  Survey  of  the  proceedings  iii 
jthat  business,  he  declared  that  he  could  see  no  sufficient 
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analogy  between  the  circumstances  of  tha.t  time  and 
those  of  the  present  to  induce  him  to  entertain  a  strong 
coiifidence  of  the  eventual  benefits  of  the  new  scheme. 
Tiie  opposition  of  the  Scots,  perhaps^   equaled  in  vio- 
lence diat  of  the  Irish ;  and  this  seemed  to  be  the  only- 
point  of  resemblance.     There  was  no  physical  impe- 
diment to  the  northern  union.    The  two.  countries  were 
so  situated  as  to  require  only  one  executive  admini- 
stration ;  and  a  complete  identification  was  also  practi- 
cable in  financial  arrrangements.     But  such  an  identity 
of  regulation  could  not  take  place  between  Ireland  and 
Gceat-Brltain.    There  must  still  be  a  separate  govern- . 
mcnt  and  a  distinct  treasury ;  and  there  could  be  no 
security  for  the  forbearance  of  oppnession  with  regard 
to  Ireland,  as  she  would  be  at  tKe  mercy  of  Britain, 
whose  attention  to  her  own  interest  might  sometimes 
prompt  her  to  make  an  ill  use  of  her  power.     In  im- 
posing taxes,  four- fifths  of  an  assembly  might  not  be 
very  unwilling  to  increase  the  burthens  of  the  other 
fifth,  when  such  demands  woiild  not  aiFect  the  exactors. 
It  might  be  thought  uncandid  to  throw  out  such  insi- 
nuations ;    but  those  who  were  already  harassed  with 
difficulties  and  misfortunes  might  be  inclined  (such  was 
the  frequent  disposition  of  human- nature)    to  bring 
others  to  their  own  level.    .He  supported  his  allega- 
tion of  the  obstacles  which  the  necessity  of  a  separate 
government  for  Ireland  would  throw  in  the  way  of  a 
close  union,  by  the  authority  of  lord   Somers,    who 
had  argued  against  such  distinctness  of  administration, 
as  likely  to  produce  much  mischief. 

The  basis  of  ministerial  argument,  he  said,  wa« 
the  danger  arising  from  the  continuance  of  the  present 
system.  That  in  this  point  of  view  there  was  any 
similitude  between  the  compared  cases,    he    strongly 
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dtnied.  The  psuliaments  of  Scodand  and;  En^and 
were  afc  open  varaix:e«^  The  former  prohibited,  the 
ii^^rtftjtioii  of  Eogliik  comiBodities»  and  enacted  thiit 
the  crown  elbould  niot  desoead  to  the  saifoe  person  vrbo 
abould  oectipy  the  Eoglijh  throne*  ualeis  varioieui  de»^ 
maad9  should  be  greiited.  The  lattnr  ordained  &u^% 
tb4  Seota  $bovld  be  treats  at  «i)tf»$>  and  that  aU  tradli 
with  tbe^i  should  be  an^ended;  Preparations  were  evea 
made  for  hostility  (  but  tbeiEDglisb  mb^ttfi  nnwjUii^ 
10  proceed  to  saoguinaiy  extreanities*  proj^osedto  the 
Scots  i^n  uKorporattte  un^n»  The  nmxl$  usod  toi 
pronnotethe  aoceptanos  of  ibk.  offer  were  not  sbictly; 
jiiatt&iUr<;  but  acqunaoenfie  was  at  lengdi  okainedi 
It.  ntost  excite  the  indignatioa  of  every  honest  inan  to 
ohienne  dbat,  under  very  diffeixpt  circnnutanceSy  mom 
w|05tifiable  arts  had  been  used  to  accomplidi  a  mea«» 
sure  ahogether  unnecessary^  Had  Ireland  checked  or 
piohibitel  British  trade,  or  had  she  refused  to  adopt; 
die  same  roles,  of  regal  suocession  ?  On  the  comraryy' 
did  there  not  exist  between  die  countries  an  amity 
whidi  nothing  but  the  fi>ily  of  ministers  conld  di(m« 
nish  or  derange,  an  afBwtion  which  nodiing  jb^t  their 
violence  could  dcptroy  ? 

It  was  affirmed,  thai  the  union  had  been  pr^sduc* 
dve  of  extraordinary  benefit  to  Scotland ;  and  refer* 
ence  had  been  made  to  die  state  of  that  country  at 
die  iKginning  and  near  the  close  of  the  century*  But 
diis  was  a  very  fiillacious  mode  of  arguing.  Almost 
'  every  country  in  Europe  had  undergone  a  gr^at  im«- 
provemeoit  in  the  courseL  of  that  time ;  and  it  was 
reasonable  to  suppose  that  North*Britain  vrouU  have 
made  no  inconsiderable  progress  in  prosperity  without 
the  aid  of  an  incorporation  with  England  and  Wales. 
The  union  was  so  jfar  from  promoting  its  improve- 
^  H  me^t 
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meat. in  point  W. trade  andrindasdy*  that  the  lined 
xnanu&ctute  declined  after.,  that  event.  Indeed,  little' 
advance  was  made  before  the  rebellion^ of  the  year 
1745.  The  abolition  of  the  heritable  jurisdictions  was 
the  firft  measure  that  gave  a  strong  impulse  to  the 
spirit  of  manuiactuHng  exertion  and  commercial  enter- 
fniit  i£  Sciotlkiid« :  From  that  time  the  prosperity  of  die' 
Country  had  iriereased,  but  not  in  so  great  a  degree 
as  that  of  Ireland  during. the  same  period. 

That  the  utfion  soon  beca(ne  popular  among  the~ 
Scots,  had  been  asserted  in- 'a*^ former  debate.  The 
alleged  imtaiice  was  dnuwh^from  the  year  17 15, 
when  the  pr^nder  found  it  expedient  to  suppress  that 
part  of  his^niamficsto  in  which  he  had  promised  to 
re-estaldisii!therScotish  parEainent.- "  This  was  affirmed 
on  the*  s^diioaty  of  a  maotiscript  left  .by  sir  John 
Clerk;  ^M  it  dught  to  ha-  considered,  .  fln^t  it  was 
unsupported  by.  other  tibstimony,  and  that iir  John  was 
coanedBed  by  marriage  witltthe.  dukeof  Qaecnsbury,  the 
chief  o£  thQ  Scotish .unionists :  it  was  tberefbre  no  more 
sttrprisldg  that  such  a  man  -shbuld  represent  the  mea-> 
sure  as  popular,  than  that  lord  Castiereagh  or.  some 
of  his  friends  and  relatives  should  speak. of > the  n^w 
project; of ^ union  as  being  supported  by  the  general 
V  voice  of  .Ireland*  It  appeared  from  some  parlianientary 
proccedifigs,  and  from  the. strongest  evidence,'  that  the 
change;wBS:  long  unpopular  in  .Scotland,  and  that  all 
who  'proposed  a  restoration  of  the  old  government 
were  applauded  and  encouraged. 

It  wai  not,  the  union  diat  promoted,  the  prdbperity 
or  secured/ the  tranquillity .  of .  Scot  Iz.^  As  it  was 
obtruded  <>h  the  .peeple,  it  increased  that  discontent 
which  the  former  conduct,  of  the  court  had  excited; 
and  a  liberal  system  of  policy,  without  such  a  measure^ 

would 
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would  have  better  evinced  the  regard  of  the  English 
government  to  the  welfare  of  the  country. 

Haviug  thus  attacked,  though  not  refuted,  the  ar^ 
guments  drawn  from  the  Scotish  onion  in  favor  of  the 
present  plan»  Mr.  Grey  recommended  the  application^  of 
an  immediate  remedy  to  the  disorders  and  grievances 
of  Ireland.  A  wise  and  conciliatory  system*  he  said, 
would  tend  more  effectually  to  allay  the  distractions 
of  the  country,  and  dissipate  the  dangers  with  which 
it  was  threatened  from  foreign  or  domestic,  enemies, 
than  any  attempt  to  incorporate  its  legislature  with 
that  of  Gre^t-Britain. 

The  catholics,  of  whose  pretensions  so  much  had 
\  been  said,  might  in  his  opinion  be  relieved  from  re- 
maining diss^bilities  by  a  separate  parliament,  without 
the  risque  of  the  prevalence  (^  their  party.  Those  who 
^  imagined  that  such  concessions  would  lead  to  a  change 
of  property  in  the  country,  did  not  consider  that  the 
catholics  who  would  he  called  to  the  exercise  of  legis-  * 
lative  functions  would  be;  men  who  had  acquired  pro- 
perty, by  industry,  and  who  would  have  an  interest  in 
protecting  v^buose  titles  on  which  the  security  of  their 
recent  possessions  depended*  This  reasoning  is  in  our 
judgement  weak ;  for,  in  case  of  a  resumption  of  pro- 
•  perty,  these  sectaries  would  gain  much  more  than 
they  would  lose.  So  few,  however,  would  be  able  to 
obtain  seats  in  parliament,  that  the  dreaded  resumption 
would  be  a  very  improbable  event. 

On  the  proposed  terms  Mr.  Grey  did  not  enlarge. 
He  seemed  inclined  to  approve  the  regulations  of  com- 
merce and  revenue^  but  he  apprehended  that  the 
introduction  of  loo  new  members  into  the  house  of 
commons  would  add  to  that  influence  whicK  was 
already  too  powerful,  as  the  expence  of  attendance  and 
2  u  %  of 
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of  contested  electioas  would  concur  with  t^er  cir- 
cumstances to  render  the  Irish  repre^ntatires  depen« 
dcttton  the  croKvn. 

Whatever  might  be  the  merits  of  the  conditiom, 
.  he  9aid,  the  great  preliminary  point  was  to  ascertain 
the  sentiments  of  ^  Irish  nation.    If  this  knowkge 
oouM  not  be   Accurately  obtained  by  examining  the 
petitions  whidi  had  been  or  knight  be  presented,  an 
appeal  m^t  be  made  to  thisl  people  by  a  dissolution 
of  the  parliament.    To  cairy  so  important  a  measure 
into 'effect  a^inst  their  will,  would  be  an  imitatiott 
of  those  Jacobinical  proceedings  which  had  been  so 
^Yongly  reprobated.    The  tnasdm  of  treating  others 
3S  W6  would  Wish  them  to  act  toward  m^  buglit  to  be 
dVerished  in  the  hearts  of  All,  not  only  as  a  rule  of 
0oeial  behaviour  but  as  a  principle  of  poKtic^d  conduct, 
<  WMle  the  love   of  liberty  is  engraven  in  our 
brcaste  [these  were*  nearly  his  words],    we  caimot 
surely  forget  what  we  owe  td  the  interests  and  to 
the  rights  of  oAers.    We  are  bound  both  by  duty 
and  poliey  to  respect  and  to  promote  die  /reedom 
and  the  happiness  of  mankind.    To  enifoarage   an 
mrasion  a{  those  sacred  ri|^ts  in  others,  woidd  be  to 
sap  the  foundation  on  which  our  own  must  rest.    We 
cannot  bestow  upon  the  government  that  power  which 
is  necessary  to  subdue  Ae  freedom  of  others,  without 
armihg  it  with  weapons   that  may  be  fatal  to  our 
own  liberty.    We  cannot  assist  in  overturning  the 
ISjerty-  of  another  nation,  without  extinguishing  tiiat 
zeal  which  is  necessary  for  the  maintenance  of  our  own 
rights.    If  such  an  attempt  should  succeed,  it  would 
place  at  the  disposal  of  the  crown  a  number  of  abject 
instruments   that  might  be  employed  against  the  pri- 
vileges of  their  fellow-subjects.     *^  I  rejoice,"  said  die 

earl 
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earl  of  dhatbam^  ^^  duU  die^ Americans  have  resistod  ;^ 
for  tiiree  milSoos  of  slaves  in  America  >yould  have 
been  fit  tools  to  overthrow  the  liberties  of  firitatn.'* 
For  the  same  mason  I  rejoice  that  the  Irish  have 
shewn  a  firm  determination  to  preserve  thrir  oonstitii- 
tional  rights  and  liberties ;  and  I  trust  that  ministtrr 
will  not  be  able  by  iin<hie  means  to  triumph  ovtP 
their  spirited  opposition/ 

When  Mr.  Grejr  had  proposed  an  address  to  his 
majesty,  desiring  him  to  suspend  all  proceedings  on 
the  union  till  the  opinions  of  the  people  of  Ireland 
should  be  ascertained,  Mr.  Johns^one^  lentefed  foBy 
into  die  subject,  without  novelty  of  elucidation  ;Mn 
Nicbolly  though  not  accustomed  to  give  his  support 
to  die  statesman  who  planned  the  union,  spoke  strongly 
in  its  favor ;  sir  Gregory  Page  Turner  added  the  efi^ 
cacy  of  his  eloquence  (not  indeed  very  considei'aMe)  to 
the  force  of  the  minister's  oratory ;  and  major-fgeneral 
Loftus  was  also  an  advocate  for  the  wise  and  salutary 
scheme.  But  Dr.  Laurence  opposed  it  as  unjust  and 
impolitic  under  the  exisdng  circumstances  of  Ireland ; 
slnd  Mr.  Sheridan,  on  the  supposition  of  the  strong* 
dissent  of  the  Hibernian  nation,  deprecated  the  prose- 
cudon  of  'a  measure  which,  if  it  should  be  carried  into 
eiftct  by  corruption  or  violence,  would  beeome  the 
fatal  source  of  discontent  and  rebellion ;  ad<h*ng,  that 
the  only  standard  round  which  the  ^passions  and  pre* 
judices  of  the  Irish  would  rally,  was  that  which  would 
lead  them  to  the  recovery  of  a  constitution  that  was 
thus  foully  and  oppressively  to  be  wrested  from  them. 

Mr.  Dundas  would  not  admit  that  the  Irish  in  ge- 
neral dissented  from  the  scheme ;    but  Mr.  Tierney 
was  convinced  of  their  repugnance.    Lord  Carysfort 
affirmed,  that  the  unicHiists  in  the  Irish  parliament  had 
^  H  3  a  much 
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a  much  greater  extent  of  property  than  their  adver* 
sariesy  and  that  the  judging  portion  of  the  people  ap- 
proved the  project. — *  If  that  be  the  case/  exclaimed 
Mr.  Greyy  ^  no  risque  can'  be  incurred  by  the  disso- 
lution which  I  have  recommended.*— Mn  Pitt,  how- 
ever, dreaded  the  danger  of  appealing  to  a  community 
influenced  (as  he  thought)  by  £su:tious  leaders,  and  was 
satisfied  with  th^  assent  of  the  parliament  . 
;  Mr.  Grey's  motion  being  rejected  by  a  majority  of 
2d6,  the  three  first  stipulations  were  voted.  On  the 
jsucceeding  day,  the  examination  of  the  three  next 
articles  being  postponed,  the  seventh  was  brought  for- 
ward. Dr.  Laurence  was  die  most  sturdy  opponent 
of  the  minister  in  this  discussion.  It  did  not  appear 
to  him^  that  the  relative  situation  of  the  two  countries 
was  a  £iir  criterion  of  their  respective  ability  for  the 
payment  of  taxes.  The  value  of  their  exports  and 
imports,  he  said,  furnished  only  an  imperfect  view  of 
their  relative  prosperity,  and  rather  served  to  point  out 
their  mercantile  than  their  landed  wealth  ;  nor  did  the 
consumption  of  the  various  articles  enumerated  in  the 
resolution  form  a  certain  standard  for  judging  of  the 
amount  of  cdntribution  which  o^ght  to  be  levied.  If 
the  income  tax  in  this  country  should  be  continued,, 
and  the  sinking  fund  should  operate  considerably  to 
'  the  reduction  of  the  national  debt,  taxes  to  a  certain 
amount  would  be  abolished,  while  Ireland,  which 
could  not  bear  the  former  impost,  would  be  subjected 
tp  new  taxes  according  to.  the  agreement. 

Mr.  PitT  considered  the  criterion  as  the  most  rea* 
sonable  test  that  could  be  applied  in  the  present  case, 
though  it  might  not  be  indisputably  correct ;  and  he 
asked,  v^hether  it  v^ould  be  expedient,  in  the  hope  of 
ijTiding  a  better  criterion,  to  postpone  the  uqion,  when 
-  ;  by 
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by  such  delay  the  disparity  between  the  countries  would 
become  greater.  ^ 

When  Mr.  Hobhouse  had  controverted  the  ratio 
assumed  by  the  Irish  secretary,  arguing  that,  it  ought 
to  be  6|  to  I,  and  not  7 ^  to  one»  Dr.  Laurence  anim^ 
adverted  on  the  unprecedented  injustice  of  allowing 
the  British  members  in  one  instance,-  and  the  Irish  in 
another,  to  vote  away  the  mo;iey  of  those  with  whom 
they  had  not  a  common  hiterest,  and  suggested  the 
propriety  of  a  separate  imposition  of  taxes  for  Great- 
Britain  by  British  representatives,  and  for  Ireland  by  Irish 
members.  ;  This  might  have  been  deemed  a  reasonable 
proposidon,  if  the  learned  gentleman  had  connected  it 
with  the  idea  of  exploding  the  ratio  of  contribution  ; 
but,  as  it  was  accompanied  with  an  allowance  of  the 
proportion  adjusted  by  the  parliament  of  Ireland,  there 
was  a  sufficient  security  against  partiality  and  injustice. 

The  premier  was  willing  to  trust  to  the  equity  of 
Ae  representatives  of  tbe  two  countries  for  their  strict 
observance  of  the  standard ;  and,  even  if  no  proportion 
should  be  previously  settled,,  be  was  confident  <hat  the 
British  members  would  be  as  attentive  to  the  benefit 
of  Ireland,  and  vice  versa^  as  the  members  for  Devon- 
shire or  Yorkshire  now  are  to  the  local  interests  of 
Kent  or  Essex. 

Sir  William  Young  stated  that  taxes,  not  affecting 
Scotland,  had  been  imposed  by  the  existing  parliament ; 
and  that,  as  the  Scotish  members  had  full  liberty  of 
voting  on  those  occasions,  the  case  was  not  without 
precedent.  Sir  William  Grant  (the  solicitor-general) 
also  alleged^  that  this  partial  imposition  of  taxes  was 
consistent  with  parliamentary  practice.  Mr.  Bankes  con- 
demned the  general  scheme  rather  than  objected  to  the 
article  under  discussion.  Lord  Hawkesbury  lamented 
a  li  4  that 
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'^hat  the  Mumierce  and  Mvdnue  fit  Maud  4:Mtd  lot 
immediately  be  identified  with  diose  of  Onnit-dWtan  -^ 
"hot  conM>led  Mmself  \K4di  the  prbipectaf  thegtadual 
approaeh  tf  Ihat  .identitjrf  and  ol  a  ^mre  conrplde 
imion  than  the  present  eirctimstanees  would  adorif* 

The  qtiestion  heing  now  put)  Ae  flnaticial  snide 
*was  sanctioned  bjr  the  commons^    It  wai  diactmed  if 
'the  peen  on  the  as^h  <Sf  April;  before  thisytodk  die 
fourth  iitto  consideration.  £ari  Fflswilliam,  conoeiyiag* 
'from  apassage  in  die  artide,  that  the  oppressiTe  tax 
upoik  ineome  was  to  be  permanentt  proposed  the  snb- 
stitntion  of  words  of  a  dffl!»«nt  import.    Lord  Qzen- 
iriOe  denied  that  such  a  conclusion  could  padj  be 
*drawn;  and  lord  Auckland  represented  die  passage  as 
intimating  only,  &at,  if  at  the  expiration  of  twenty 
years  an  income  tax  should  exist,  it  should  fi)m  one 
of  the  erkeria  of  the  financial  ability  of  each  country* 
The^  carl  of  Caemarron^  howeyer,  did  not  wish  to 
baye  this  tax  at  all  implicated  in  the  measure,  wUch, 
he  feared,  might  be  rendeixd  unpopular  by  die  intro- 
Action  of  such  a  topic.    The  amendment  was  ex- 
ploded without  a  drrision,  ss  was  also  another  which 
was  suggested  by  the  same  noUemaa,  similar  to  the 
late  proposition  of  Dr.  Laurence;  and  the  article  was 
honored  with  adoption. 

When  a  renewal  of  ddiberstion  was  proposed  in  the 
house  of  commons,  Mr.Ga.XT  rose  to  intimate  &b  widi, 
thatf  in  discussing  the  share  of  representation  which 
ought  to  be  allowed  to  the  Irish,  the  committee  might 
be  instructed  to  consider  of  the  most  efficacious  meaaa^ 
of  securing  the  indepoiidence  of  parliament.  Entering 
into  the  general  subject  of  reform,  he  -steered  between 
the  extremes  of  speculative  extravagance  and  an  obsti^- 
nate  aversion  to  all  change  or  altenuion.    He  atpied, 

that 
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dia^  one  object  of  die  Eag^ish  coosdtutioii  was  to 
obtain  «ach  a  composition  of  the  representative  body 
as  would  qualify  its  members  to  speak  the  sense  of  the 
people ;  and,  therefore,  that  population  was  the  prin^ 
cipal  basis  91  rq>resentation*    This  basis  having  in  the 
lapse  of  time  been  injured  by  neglect  and  abuse,  it  was 
one  of  the  dictates  of  sober  policy  to  remedy  the  disorder, 
and  to  restorethepraAice  of  representation  toits  original 
pnrity.    It  might  be  said,  that  we  ought  to  be  content 
with  the  securities  provided  for  freedom  at  the  Rcvolu- 
tion»  without  seeking  any  alteration  or  reform.    But  it 
appeared  to  him  to  be  a  fair  (and,  on  the  agitation  of  the 
scheme  of  unions  a  seasonaUe)  object  of  inquiry,  whe- 
ther the  bulwarks  with  which  our  liberties  were  then 
invested  still  remained  unimpaired.     When  he  referred 
to  English  history  for  the  ascertainment  of  the  dis- 
puted point,  he  was  constrained  to  believe  that  those 
bulwarks  had  been  shaken  by  the  encroachments  of 
the  crown  before  the  year  1782,  and  that  the  great 
additions  to  die  amount  of  the  public  revenue,  and 
the  enormous  increase  of  our  civil  and  military  esta- 
blishments, had  furnished  since  that  time  the  sources 
of  an  influence,  which,  unless  it  should  be  cheeky 
by  a  speedy  reform,  threatened  to  subvert  the  balance 
of  the  constitution,  and  to  absorb  all  the  power  of  the 
state.    The  house  of  commons,  instead  of  being  the 
organ  of  the  popular  voice,  had  long  manifested  an 
implicit  devotion  to  die  will  of  the  court;  and  the 
people  had  the  poor  consoladon  of  finding,  that  they 
could  only  influence  the  measures  of  their  rulers  in 
the  same  manner  widi  those  nations  which  had  no 
constitutional  representatives  of  their  general  senti- 
ments, no  establishiBd  guardians  of  their  interests^ 
To  check  die  alanning  progress  of  courtly  influence, 

was 
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Was  the  duty  of  the  assembly  which  he  addressed ;  and  it 
'was  also  bound  hy  interest  to  interfere  on  the  occa- 
iibn,  as  timely  reform  alone  could  prevent  the  danger  of 
critical  changes  and  violent  innovations.    He  was  afraid 
that  the  proposed  addition  of  Irish  members  would  throw 
too  great  weight  into  that  scale  which  he  wished  the  house 
to  deprive  of  its  prcponderancy.    Many,  from  the  nature 
of  their  election,  would  be  induced  to  adhere  to  the  court. 
Some,  from  being  placemen — others,   from  interested 
expectancy  —  and  some,    from  a  wish   of  obtaining 
greater  advantages  for  their  countfy — ^would  join  the 
ministerial  phalanx.     To  remove  in  some  degree  the 
grounds  of  apprehension,  he  proposed  that  only  eighty- 
five  members  should  be  deputed  from  Ireland,  and  that 
forty  of  the  most  insignificant  British  boroughs  should 
be   disfranchised.     This  scheme,   he  thought,  would 
not  give  the  votaries  of  the  crown  any  just  cause  of 
alarm ;  and  it  claimed  the  support  of  every  patriotic 
member.     He  did  not,  however,  make  a  motion  to 
that  effect,  but  only  moved  the  above-mentioned  gene- 
ral insiiniction  to  the  committee. 

Lord  Hawkesbury  immediately  ^gnified  his^  dis- 
sent from  the  motion.  He  contended,  that,  from  the 
earliest  period  of  our  history  to  the  present  time,  the 
popular  influence  in  our  government,  far  from  having 
decreased,  had  been  gradually  increasing ;  that  repre- 
sentation was,  originally,  no  part  of  our  constitution ; 
th^t  the  great  council  of  the  nation  consisted  soldy  of 
tenants  in  capite  from  the  crown ;  but  when,  in  conse- 
quence of  the  division  of  property,  the  inferior  barons 
became  too  numerous  to  attend  conveniently  in  person, 
they  were  allowed  out  of  their  own  body  to  send  repre- 
sentatives ;  and  that,  as  this  was  the  origin  of  the  com- 
mons of  England,  the  principle  of  our  representation 
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was  property.     At  a  subsequei^t  pcfriod,  he  added,  par- 
ticular boroughs  were  authorised  to  send  members  to 
parliament,  solely  \yj  the  will  of  the  sovereign ;  and, 
from  the  aera  of  such  elections,  it  did  not  appear  that 
the  representation  was  at  any  time  more  popular  in 
principle  than  at  present.     He  allowed,  that,  if  a  prac- 
tical grievance  to  a  considerable  extent  could  be  proved, 
or  if  it  could  be  shown  that  the  popular  feeling  was  not 
sufficiently  impressed  upon  a  house  which  virtually  re- 
presented the  people,  there  would  be  a  proper  ground 
for  some  parliamentary  reform :  but  to  make  an  attempt 
of  that  kind  without  evident  necessity  would  be  highly 
dangerous ;  and  when  all  the  eiFects  of  good  govern- 
ment, with  the  particular  blessings  which  this  country 
had  long  enjoyed,  were  properly  considered,  it  was  not 
surprising  that  so  strong  a  prejudice  should  be  enter- 
tained against  any  alteration  in  the  frame  of  our  go- 
vernment.    The  best  evidences  of  the  excellence  of 
a  government  were  the  *  existence  of  internal  tranquil- 
lity and  civil  liberty,  the  power  of  defence  against  a 
foreign  enemy,  and  progressive  Wealth  and  prosperity.* 
In  each  of  these  respects  t^e  British  dominions  were  so 
eminently  favored,  that  he  saw  no  reason  for  a  parlia- 
mentary reform.    He  was  of  opinion,  that,  with  very 
few  exceptions,  the  parliament  had  for  a  century  spoken 
the  sentiments  of  the  people,  and  that  during  no  part 
of  that  time  had  it  been  so  completely  in  unison  with 
the  feelings  of  the  community,  asfrom  the  year  1782.  , 
Having   mentioned   the  well-known  yote  which  op- 
posed the  augmentation  of  the  influence  of  the  crown, 
he  observed,  that  a  bill  had  passed  in  that  year  for  the 
reduction  of  the  dreaded  influence,  and  that  a  spirit  of 
internal  reform  had  prevailed  in  the  administratioh  from 
that  time  to  the  present.    In  1778,   the  number  of 
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placemeA  and  concracton  who  were  (xiembcrs  of  this 
house  amounted  to  x  j8  i  but,  in  the  current  year»  only 
52  could  be  cniunerated ;  whence  it  appeared,  that 
widiin  twenty-two  ]^ears  there  had  been  a  diminutioii 
of  the  influence  of  the  crown*  arising  from  pbces  and 
contracts,  by  more  than  one  half. 

Applying  the  question  to  the  case  of  union  with  Ire- 
land, he  was  ready  to  admits  that  he  should  act  incon-* 
sistently  with  the  principles  which  he  had  stated^  if  he 
did  not,  looking  to  the  subject  abstractedly,,  regret  the 
necessity  of  making  any  change  in  the  constitutioB  of 
the  house  of  commons.  If  the  question  rdiated  to 
Great-Britain  alone,  no  one  could  be  more  hostile  than 
he  was  to  any  innovation  in  the  constitution  of  parlia- 
ment ;  but  a  regard  for  the  peace  and  security  of 
Irehmd,  and  for  the  integrity  and  strength  of  the 
British  empire,  rendered  it  necessary  to  have  recourse 
to  measures  which  on  any  other  ground  he  shouM 
diink  highly  objectionable.  To  incorporate  the  two 
countries,  it  might  be  indispensably  requisite  that  some 
change  shook!  take  place  in  die  parliamentary  con* 
stitotion ;  and  the  scheme  of  representation  proposed  for 
Irdand,  by  which  sixty^four  members,  out  of  one 
hundred  were  to  he  chosen  for  counties,  seemed  com., 
paratively  liable  to  little  censure.  It  was  expedient  to 
weigh  and  compare  evils.  '  We  must  recollect,'  he 
said,  *  that  a  great  good  can  rarely  be  obtained  without 
running  some  risque.  An  increase  of  numbers  to  this 
house  is  certainly  an  inconvenience :  but  an  increase  to 
a  limited  extent  appears  to  me  to  be  in  itself  a  less  evil 
than  any  other  change  whidi  can  be  proposed ;  and 
auch  was  the  opinion  of  many  wise  men,  even  at  a 
time  when  no  necessity  of  the  present  nature  existed 
for  it.    I  am  sensible  that  government  is  a  machine  of 
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^  ^kate  a  strttcttire»  that  it  is  impossible  either  to 
add  or  take  away  the  number  of  one  hundred  members 
wiihout  some  apprehensions.    But  when  we  consider 
that  an  addidon  of  members  of  one  description  neces- 
sanly  grows  out  of -the  measure  of  union ;  when  we 
reflect  on  the  tnanner  in  which  these  membere  are  to 
be  chosen,  and  on  the  impos$H>Hity  of  forming  before- 
hand any  decided  opimon  of  the  precise  effect  which 
their  introduction  into  this  house  w31  produce ;  It  is 
surely  more  wise,  with  the  experience  we  hare  of  the 
cotiduct  of  this  house,  with  the  knowlege  of  its  cha- 
racter, and  the  proofs  of  its  wisdom,  to  leave  it  in  other 
respects  constituted  as  it  is,  and  to  take  our  chance  of 
the  inconvenience  of  an  increase  of  our  numbers^  ra- 
dier  than  make  an  alteration  so  complicated  as  that 
which  the  honorable  gentleman  has  proposed.  I  am  not 
surprised  .that  the  zealots  for  parliamentary  reform 
should  take  this  opportunity  to  make  a  motion  in  its 
firror ;  but  I  think  that  this  Very  measure  of  union  will 
be  considered,  by  diose  who  are  friends  to  reform  only  on 
moderate  principles,  as  a  ground  for  renouncing  or  sus- 
^tidtug  their  opinbn ;  and  I  am  perfectly  convinced, 
that  every  person  who  entertains  the  same  sentiments 
with  me  upon  the  subject  of  reform,  and  who  considers 
die  great  benefits  which  the  country  enjoys  under  the 
constitution  of  parilament,  as  established  at  present, 
will  ieel  it  desirable,,  that  the  change  which  must  be 
made  in  our  constitution,  on  this  occasion,  should  be 
no  greater  than  is  indispensably  necessary.* 

Adverting  to  the  Revolution,  he  contended  that  the 
power  of  the  house  of  commons  had  increased  since 
that  event,  and  that  tlie  influence  of  the  people  ov^ 
that  assembly  had  been  also  augmented.  *  This  influ- 
ence,' he  said,  *  has  increased  from  many  causes  which 
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are  accidental ;  fromthe  general  diffusion  of  wealth  and 
knowlege,  and  from  the  fecility  of  communication  be- 
tween the  most  distant  parts  of  the  country  ;  but  it  has., 
peculiarly  increased  of  late  years^  from  the  doors  of 
this  house  being  open  to  tlie  people,  and  from  the  con- 
stant, publication  of  the  debates;  These  last  circum- 
stances have  had. the  effect  of  making  the  people  par- 
ties, as  it  were,  to  all  the  n^easures  of  parliament,,  ^en 
before  they  are  decided,  in  a  degree  and  to  an  extent 
which  many  wise  men  have  thought  objectionable. 

'  Upon  the  whole,  it  appears  that  the  influence  of 
the  people  upon  this  I:\ouse  and  upon  all  the  branches 
of  government,  and  the  influence  of  the  house  upon 
the  crown,  are  much  more  considerable  than  at  any 
former. period.  This  increase  of  popular  power  I  am 
(ar  from  regretting.  I  feel  the  privileges  of  this  house 
to  be  the  best  security  of  the  liberties  of  the  people  ;  I 
know  them  to  have  been  a  principal  cause  of  our  glory 
and  prosperity,  and  the  great  source  of  that  energy  and 
strength  which  have  enabled  us  to  support  the  present 
arduous  contest.  Under  the  existing  constitution  of 
tlie  house  of  commons,  we  have  experienced,  during 
the  last  eighteen  years^  the  greatest  increase  of  prospe* 
rity  and  power :  look  at  the  ten  years  of  peace  that 
preceded  the  present  war;  you  will  And  a  period  of 
tranquillity,  prosperity,  ^and  commercial  improvement, 
totally  unexampled  in  the  history  of  any  other  country. 
Look  to  the  last  seven  years  ;  you  will  see  what  gigantic 
exertions  the  country  has  been  able  to  make ;  what 
energy,  what  vigor  it  has  displayed ;  how,  by  means 
of  its  internal  strength  and  resources,  it  has  risen  in 
spite  of  all  the  attempts  of  its  enemies  ;  and  how  it  will 
yet  save  the  world  if  the  world  will  be  saved.  We 
have  seen  these  things ;  and'  can  we  then  refrain  from 
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cherishing  the  constitution,  and  from  feeling  a  repug- 
nance to  any  change,  which  circumstances  do  not  render 
unavoklable  ? 

''  *  'The  evils  resulting  from  factions  and  party  spirit' 
a»  the  necessary  cansequences  of  a  ^  free  govertiment,. 
and  we  cannot  expect  to  enjoy  the  blessings,  without 
partaking  of  the"^^  incoixvoiiences  oE'suob  a  system.  .  No 
good  4n  this  wotld  is  pure  aad  xmmixed. .  Factions  'ar& 
the  evils  of  frecii governments;  -but  experience -has- 
prov^ed  to  us,  that,^  with  a  people  of  th^  reflecting  cfaa*>. 
ractcrand  sober  sense  of  die  people  of  England;  .tte: 
evils  are  inconsiderable  in  proportion  to  the.  bene*- 
fits.  There  may,  however,  be  countries  differently 
circumstanced,  where  the  disadvantages  may  more  tiianr 
counterbalance  the  advantages,  and  may  even  make  thd 
enjoyment  of  those  advantages,  or  of  any  other  good,, 
impracticable  (for  we  must  nof  adopt  the  principles  of 
die  new  philosophy,  which,  as  they  assume  that  all 
men  are  equal,  ,  seem  also  to  assume  that  all  na- 
tions are  the  same).  Ireland  appears  to  be  in  a  situ- 
ation nearly  of  this  kind.  The  religious  feuds  diat 
have  subsisted  there  for  so  many  years,  the  state  of  tha 
public  mind  in  diat  country,  the  jealousies  on  the  suIh 
ject  of  property,  the  recollection  pf  the  past,  and  the 
apprehensions  for  the  future,  make  it  impossible  for 
Ireland  to  bear  the  collision,  of  contending  factions^ 
without  ruin  to  her  peace,  and  ultimate  destniction  tQ 
her  government.  Let  this  union  take  place,  all  Irish 
party  will  be  extinguished  ;  there  will  then  be  no  par- 
ties, but  the  parties  of  the  British  empire.  The  strength 
of  Great-Britain,  the  constitution  of  her  parliament, 
will,  I  am  persuaded,  enable  her  to  keep  all  such  par-^ 
ties  in  subjection,  and  to  s^ure  to  every  member  of  thq 
empire  the  possession  of  its  religion^  its  property,  and 
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its  Uws.  Such  an  union  will  give  uttegrity  and  har^ 
numy  to  our  whole  system^  and  wiU  render  Irehnd#  ta 
any  future  contest,  if  ever  we  shall  be  engaged  m  one. 
of  $Q  arduous  a  nature  as  the  pmcnt,  (whidi  God 
tmn !)  a  source  of  incalculable  onargy^  stsengtbi  and 
toppoit  to  tfaii  kingdoBoi.' 

Sir  WiiLiABc  Youvo  diffisred  from  Mr.  Grey 
vidi  reigard  to  the  expediency  of  dtsfranchising  die 
sobAU  boroughs ;  and,  deeniMg  Ae  motion  derogatory 
from  the  honor  of  die  house,  as  it  inqilied  a  doubt  of 
the  attention  of  die  pacUanent  to  its  duty  and  its  imer* 
ests,  he  moi«d  die  previous  question. 

Mr.  Pitt  concurred  with  die  bvonel ;  asd,  ^tisfied 
wilh  h>rd  Hawdcesfaory'ii  *  very  aUe  and  jndicioQii 
speech,*  he  would  not  suggest  a  aa^  idea  in  addition 
to  the  remarks  of  his  friend. 

Dr.  laurence  and  Mr.  Wilberforce  si^portcd  Mr« 
Grey's  motion,  as  it  tended'  to  enforce  that  cautioi^ 
¥diicb  they  considered  as  esaentially  necessary  fi)r  the 
pxeservation  of  the  indq)eBd60ce  of  the  faouae  of  comr4 
mans.  Mr.  Bouvetie  and  Mr.  Hawkins  Browne  pro*^ 
nounoed  oontrary  sentiments ;  an4  on  a  division,  the 
minisfter  triauaphed  by  a  majorky  of  I4t^ 

Another  debate  arose,  when  Mr.  Pitt  had  moved  io^ 
the  committee  diat  no  more  than  twenty  persons  hald^ 
ing  offices  under  the  crown  should  sic  as  members  foi 
Ireland  in  the  lower  house  of  the  first  united  parSament* 
Mr.  Grey  thought  cme-fifth  of  die  whole  too  laxge  a 
pn^oition,  and  dierefiMie  moved  that  the  numbeo^ 
should  foe  restricted  lo  sen.  The  mimster  pretended, 
that  too  great  a  tempulosity  in  diis  respect  would  be 
tnconsistent  with  the  candor,  liberalky,  and  dignity  of 
the  house.  Mr.  Bankes,  dreading  an  augmentation 
of  tl^  infioence  of  the  crown,  recommended  a  reduc* 
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tion  of  the  number.  Mr.  Windham  was  willing  to 
leave  the  final  settlement  of  the  number  of  placemeit 
to  the  imperial  legislature  ;  and,  in  the  mean  time,  he 
thought  it  reasonable  to  allow  twenty*  '  Mr.  Harrison 
wished  to  know  whether,  beside  the  twenty  placemen, 
other  members  were  to  be  suffered  to  hold  *  latent  of- 
fices,* without  losing  their  seats.  Mr.  Pitt'  gave  an 
answer  not  very  explicit,  but  apparently  affirmative. 
After  some  desultory  remarks  from  other  gentlemen, 
Mr.  Grey^s  proposition  was  exploded,  and  the  fourth 
article  was  adopted,  with  the  minister's  addition  to  it. 

Returning  to  the  upper  house,  we  find  lord  Gren- 
ville,  on  the  28th,  supporting  the  fourth  article.     The 
precedent  of  the  Scotish  union,  he  said,  had  been  fol- 
lowed as   closely   as  the  difference  of  circumstances 
would  allow.     Some  of  his  hearers,  on  reference  to 
that  settlement,  might  deem  the  proportion  of  Irish'  re- 
presentatives too  great ;  but  the  well-founded  expecta- 
tion of  a  great  degree  of  commercial  prosperity  and' 
consequent  increase  of  population  would  perhaps  in- 
duce them  to  relinquish  such  an  objection.     Upon  the 
whole,  tiie  ratio  was  SQ  adjusted,  as  to  exclude  at  once 
the   idea  of  a  servile  dependence  on  the  crown  and 
the  principles  of  a  wild  and  varying  democracy.  There 
would  be  three  points  of  difference,  he  added,  between 
the  Irish  and  Scotish  peers.  The  former,  when  chosen, 
would  hold  their  seats  till  death,  except  the  spiritual 
peers,  who,  if  they  should  be  deputed  for  life,  would 
be  too  long  absent  from  their  sees.     This  permanence 
of  the  elected  noblemen  seemed  better  calculated  than 
a  temporary  delegation  to  guard  against  the  effects  of 
undue  influence  and  control.     The  second  point  was 
t1)e  eligibility  of  the  peers  of  Ireland  to  a>  seat  among 
2  I  the 
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qf  those  pe€;rs  itwd  $o  littje  jptroperty  or  .infly^nce  in  that 
country,  o^  ^o  Jtavp  scarcely  any  .phfnce  of  being 
^puted  ito  a  representat^oQ  of  the  peerage ;  ^nd  the 
ejection  of  such  Jndiyidus^  as  commoner^  .would 
$.t][engthea.the  conneafio.n  of  cl^ses^  and  constitute  a  de- 
sirable ,untoo  .of  feeliog  ^qd  interest  between  the  houses 
of  paxliament.  The  thijd  point,  the  evcntyal  creation 
o^  new  Irish  peers,  >v.ould  be  necessary  for  the  preven- 
Uo|i  ,of  JtP9  ^pxd  »  progrisss  towards  the  extinction  of 
thep^ragf^s. 

hovi  ]J^ujuop.AyE  ff^ffyfi  for  the  omission  of  that 
daifse  which  ajlow.ed  the  IJibemjan  peers  to  sit  in  the 
house  of  cQcnrnpn?  for  any  of  the  shires  or  boroughs 
of  ,Qreat-Britain,  vyith  a  proviso  that  they  should  cease 
.  ^o  ^JPY  du.ring  that  time  the  privileges  of  the  peerage. 
Such  ^  regulation,  he  said,  tepded  to  break  dpwn  the 
bulwark  between  the  poers  and  the  commons,  and 
consequently  the  h.^rrier  between  the  crown  and  the 
people ;  to  introduce  a  confusion  of  ranks,  and  pro- 
mote d^empcra^ic  disorder. 

The  t«Q^P-p|?4NC£LLOR  defended  the  ^lause  as 
re^onabie  and  constitutional.  Why^  he  asked^  >vould 
it  be  more  degrading  for  a^  Irish  peer  than  for  thp 
eldest  50p  <^f  the  firstpeer  of  this  kingdom  to  be  tried  as  a 
commoner  I  and  would  it  pot  be  a  ^re^tt  hardship  for  ^ 
nmp|)er  of  the  peers  of  Irel^d  to  be  deprived  of  the 
chance  of  beppming  legislap^s  ? 

The  carl  of  Caernarvon  opposed  the, clause,  because 
i{  $PCnBe4  tP  have  ^  Jacobinical  tendency ;  and  the  earl 
of  Damley  recommended,  in  thjs  respect,  an  adherence 
to  the  stipulations  of  the  Sqotish  union. 

^  plurality  pf  ^3  4<?ci4ed  in  favor  of  the  clause ; 
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and,  in  another  division,  the  teme  iliajoritj  supported 
the  clause  fm:  the  occasional  creation  of  new  peers  of 
Ireland.    ^ 

Two  days  afterwards^  a  debate  arose  froiki  a  motion 
of  lord  HoLLANb^  tendm^  to  give  the  tatholics  a 
prospect  of  the  abolition  of  the  Usabilities  to  which  dbey 
are  subject  both  in  Ireland  and  in  Great-Britain.  Ih 
this  country,  a  regard  to  jiistice,  he  said,  dictated  such 
relief:  in  the  other,  it  was  not  only  a  matter  of  justice^ 
but  was  essential  to  public  tranquillity,  and  would  con*- 
^tribute  to  iecohcite  the  minds  of  the  majority  of  the 
people  to  the  new  project. 

The  miirquia  6f  Lan^doWme  did  iiot  dtsiq^ove 
the  motion,  though  he  differed  from  the  tnovet  on  tte 
subject  of  the  union.  After  a  frequent  and  close  deli- 
beration, he  was  convinced  of  the  wisdom  and  policjr 
of  the  general  measure^  and  thought  it  bigMy  honorable 
to  the  projeotors.  The  chief  blemishesi  he  thought,  wens 
to  be  found  in  the  confined  mod^  of  eleciioki  for  some 
4>fihc  boi'ougbs ;  but  diese  Wete  ^)eck^  in  abriHiantrati. 

Earl  Fitzwilliam  justified  the  chotion  as  cbAciliatpiy 
and  highly  expedient :  but  lord  Mulgrave  said,  that,  as 
the  parliaments  of  both  kingdoms  had  already  agreed  . 
to  the  postponement  of  the  catholic  question^  which, 
they  conceived,  would  be  more  temperately  and  wisdy 
discussed  after  an  unibn^  it  was  imnecessary  dnd  im«- 
proper  to  prejudge  the  topic.  The  lords  Boringdon  and 
Hobart  spoke  nearly  to  the  same  efiea  $  and  with  fih^e 
peers  the  eaii  of  Liverpoot  coitto^ed. 

The  earl  of  Moiila  declared  that  the  otgectie^ 
which  he  had  urged  to  an  union  wetd  ift  a  gf^at  me^- 
^ure  at^ersoded  by  the  kt^  deierminatiotf  of  HiS  Irish 
parliament;  and  he  was  ready  to  sidmk  that  the  poii^is 
of  detail  were  founded^  for  the  most  part,  0tt  jttst  and 
2  12  equitable 
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equitable  principles.  :Apprebending  that  the  present 
motion  might  obstruct  the  success  of  the  scheme,  he 
wished  it  to  be  withdrawn  or  discountenanced. 

Lore  GnENViLLE  was  of  opinion,  that  the  question 
would  be  best  determined  by  the  united  parliament,  and 
that  the  decision'  of  that  legblature,  even  if  it  fiiould 
be  erroneous,  would  be  attended  with  much  Ws  incon.> 
venience  than  a  -  similar  decision  would  produce,  if 
pronounced  by  the  .two  parliaments  under  the  present 
system. 

The  motion  was  then  superseded  by  the  previous 
questiotu 

As  tlie  woollen-manufacturers  of  Great-Britain  were 
alarmed  at  the  prospect  of  great  loss  and  injury,  if  a 
free  exportation  of  the  raw  material  to  Ireland  should 
be  allowed,  petitions  were  presented  to  both  houses 
against  that  part  of  the  commercial  article;  and  wit- 
nesses were  examined  at  the  bar  in  support  of  the  alle- 
gations of  the  complaining  artisans,  in  whose  behalf 
the  counsdlors  Law  and  Plumer  also  exerted  their  abi- 
lities. Continuing,  however,  to  entertain  a  difierent 
opinion,  the  minister,  on  the  ist  of  May,  urged  the 
commiuee  to  adopt  the  resolution. 

Mr.  Pjeel  dreaded  the  decline  of  some  of  the  British 
manufactures  from  the  competition  of  the  Irish,  and 
wished  that  th&  union  might  be  productive  of  more 
reciprocal  advantage,  than,  from  difl^rent  parts  of  .the 
plan,  there  was  cause  to  expect. 

Mr.  WiLBERjoRCE  harangued  the  committee,  at 
considerable  length,  in  favor  of  the  petitioning  manu- 
facturers. He  did  not,  however,  consider  himself  on 
this  occasion  as  arguing  for  Great-Brifain  against  Ire- 
land, but  rather  for  the  benefit  of  both  countries.  If 
Ui^-^ynion  should  be  accoipplisbedy  the  prosperity  of 

Ireland 
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Iftknd' would  be  that  of  Great-Britaiti ;  and,  as  a 'part 
interested  in  the  welfare  of  the  whole,  she  could  not 
buf'  suffer  in  consecpience  of  any  change  that  might 
prove  injurious  to  an  important  branch  of  our  cora- 
mekial  systcm.*-*-It  was  not  proposed  or  desired  by  the 
body   of  men  whose  cause  he  supt)orted,  that   they 
should- after  an  union  retain  all  their  present,  advan- 
tages :  they  were  willing  to  resign  their  protecting  duty, 
and  merely  requested  that  each  country  might  enjoy 
the  use  of  all  the  wool  which  it  might  produce.     As 
all  the  wool  produced  in  Britain  was  insufficient  for  the 
exigencies*  of  the  manufacture^   it  was.  obvious  that 
the  exportation  of  it  would  be  a  serious  grievance ; 
and  such  an  indulgence  to  Ireland  was  not  necessary  to 
render  the  union  advantageous  to  its  contmercial  inhk- 
bitants,  as  their  interests  would  h6  amply  promoted 
without  it,—-He  referred  to  the  evidence  of 'Some  of  the 
witnesses  to  prove  the  scarcity  of  wool,  and  demon- 
strate the  impolicy  of  suffering  an  exportation  which 
would  not  be  confined  to  Ire^nd,  but  would  clan- 
destinely be  extended  to  the  rest  of  Europe.    He  con- 
cluded with  moving  an  amendment  whfch  should  ex- 
cept wool  from  the  number  of  commodities  freely  im- 
portable from  one  country  into  the  other. 

Mr.  Pitt  maintained,  that,  if  any  transfer  of  ma- 
nufacture should  result  from  the  permission  of  export- 
ing wool,  it  would  be  gradual  and  inconsiderable ;  that 
any  void  which  it  might  occasion  would  be  much 
mpre  than  filled  up  by  the  great  increase  of  our  trade 
in  this  article;  that  we  had  no  reason  to  apprehend 
a  scarcity  of  the  commodity,  or  dread  the  rivalry  of 
the  Iriidi  in  the  manufacture ;  and  that  his  friend's  pro- 
posal would  be  an  unnecessary  deviation  from  that  liberal 
213  principle 
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appeared  ag9tns«  the  ajoM^ntoiwl*  the  n«mboi9  ^ing  53 
aod  1^3 ;  m  the  otber^  13  Ytoted  for  tbei  tkb]?  of  the 
rqiort  to  Ae  jdi  of  May»  and  58  agaiiuc  it* 

.When  die  ivepost  was.hraiighttt(Loa  theiad,  Dv. 
Lav &9NCB}»  with  hift  usuai:  flueacjTt  stet«d  varioiifs 
ohjectioiis  toi  the  measiire.  Heeichorted  th^  hause  lo 
exAmioe.  wth  pisefwoii  atteoitiea  ^dwi  scruipfileHS  accft* 
racy  the  gf  ouoda.  on  which  ic  su^odi  as  ii|  waa  not  at 
treaty  oj;  coitopact  whic)%  mghl  be  unnuUed  if  it  shouts 
prove  diM^vanfeaigeouay  but  was  to  nemaio  icneyoc^Ue. 
in  aH  m  e89enii4  pQioca^  Convinced  a»  hejwafi.of  ita  imn 
PQ]iicy»  he^Qii^.iiP^  cpnspkmio4i»l}NuffQi  itio  pa^  wiAir 
oufe  aaesffo^r^  ^  i$s||evil.  teodeoc;^  It  wa^  v^yidifl^nk 
he  said^  ftom  die  uxifm  h$twe9a  SQgbnd[aad.ScQlia»dfc 
ThAt  tKatyiha4  been  justly  dis^icribed  as  ^  Gompi^efiisive 
of  every  good  to  badft  coufMsi ie$ ;  exf^hviiipg  all  ua^mer' 
of  fVfiU^&Kfi  <»  disparity  of  pu%t^t  aed  qfcboiriejg  allr 
thifigst  inijuri^^ .  0^  dimiokhing  ^  either/  It  wvolised 
*-  ^fidl;  coalition,,  a.  geRerAi.ifKorpora^on*  ofudiiomp 
o£  interests,  oi  powu%  andi  df  safelyj;  an.  idsolky  of 
circumstances  and  of  sympathies.'  The  two  nataonsr 
became  *■  one  and  the  samebody^  vriih  thetsame  head» 
life;,  nutriment,  point,  and  petiod;'  Their  ^coastkiH 
tion,  cu5toQ[is,  trade,  and  manoers,  were-  bleodedi  dit 
gested,  and  ooococtfld,  for  the'  J0iutua2,  common,  ua» 
disHngubhed  good,  growth^  and  health,  of  tkc^  one 
whole  upitcd  body/  How  inapplicable  wa&  dus.  do^ 
scriptiontto.the  present  sclieme,  which,  indeed,  was- no . 
mone  coo^pamble  to  the  former,  than  thedaubifi^  of  a 
f  ign-post  to.  the  painting  of  a^  Raphael ! 

He 
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Re  took  ai)f  a^ple'  Mrvef  of  the  diflerbntf  irtidcs, 
a^  dohtVasttd  di^iti  v^itb  tflosc  of  ttie  Scbtf&  union': 
but,  in  the  detail  into  >vhicb  he  thu^  enfiered,  it  is  unne^ 
C(fesaiY  to  foltevi/^  hkri.'  FteWi>  if  amy,  points  of  the 
:$cherhe  were  cotisideiied  by  Htm  as  free  from' objection ; 
and'a  perseverance  in  it;  he  apprdiendedv  wMldexcitb 
gi^at  di^&t1sfli<itioh  smd4feconll 

The  pirliateentaryi  pattf-  of  the  jflan  he  cdnld  not 
pcirstiflde  hitnUelf  to  approve;^  The  interventidn-  of  the 
BtSLy  he  siaid^'  would  be  a -material  iiiconveniencef  par- 
ticularly when  the  two  houses  should  be  convokbd  af 
a  fortnigbil*s  notice.  A  drisis  of  dai|^  might  occur 
before  the  Irish  m^rhters  would  be  able  to  reach  West^ 
minster;-  and,-  in  cases  of  invasion  or  rebellion,  to 
which  Ireland  is  most  exposed,  the  want  of  a  resident 
parikmehciilthat  country  wbuld  be  seriously  fbtt.  The 
proposed  mode  of  trying  contotsted  elections  in  Irelabdi 
by  a  delegation  from  the  imperial  legislature^  would  bo 
attended  with  various  difficulties;  and  the  idea  of  sepa- 
rating questions  of  law  from  those  of  fact  would  in 
many  cases-  be  impracticable. — To  the  iricde  of  fikingf 
the  number  of  Irish  reprfesenl^ttves'  He  fliiqtly  objected. 
Contribution^  he  thought,  was  a  sufficient  guide  in. 
this  respect  without  including  population;  and  the 
proportion  was  not  accurately  adjusted- on  the  assumedx 
grounds.  He  strongly  cehsuredthe  intended  purchase' 
of  boroughs  as  involving  an  acknowlegement  of  cor- 
ruption, and  as  tendmg  to  form  a  pernicious  prece* 
dent.  He  dreaded  an  extension  of  the' influence  of  the 
crown»  which  would  have  a  commanding  effect  ovtr 
the  reduced  number  of  Irish  members.  He  anim-. 
adverted  oil  the  extraordinary  predicament  to  which 
the  peers  would  be  subjected  by  the  new  regulations : 
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they  might  iie  peers  one  day^  and  co^imoaer^  tk^  next, 
thus  exhibitiiig  ati  aDomaly  of  character  which  could 
not  easily  l)e  defined.         ...  i 

The  means  of  promotiog.  this  measure  .were  not^  in 
his  opinion,  the  most  laudable  or  constitutional ;  and 
the  boasted  majority  did  not  include  the  most  respect- 
able portion  of  the  parliament.  A  considerable  num^ 
ber  of  those  who  had  voted,  for  the  scheme  were  pal- 
pably influenced  by  the  cnown;  and  the  freedom  lOf 
deliberation  was  checked  by  the  f^esence  of  the  anny*^ 
For  these,  and  ulier  reasons,  he  moved  that  the  business 
should  be  postj^oned  for  three  months  i  indeed,  he , 
wished  that,  the  project  might  be  a^bandoned,  as  Iiar- 
mony  and  order  could  not  be  expected  t6  arise  from 
jarring  and  discordant  el^ment^. 

Mr.  Morris  affirmed^  that  all  who  had  rtbie  interest 
and  happiness  of  bodi  countries  at  heart  were  warm 
advocates  for  the  conjunction  of  the  two  parliaments ; 
add  that,  if  any  precedent  coukl  confirm  their  Opinion 
in  favor  of  the  scheme,  it  was  that  of  the  union  with 
Scotland,  which  had  been  vdiemently  opposed .  in  its 
progress,  but  had  been  found  highly  contributive  to" 
the  general  prosperity  of  Britain. 

The  honorable  Mr.  Ryder  admitted,  that  a  com- 
plete or  perfect  union  could  not  at  first  be  expected ; 
but  he  did  not  consider  this  objection  as  a  ^ufficientrea- 
son  for  desisting  from  an  attempt  which  might  be  in 
some  degree  successful  r  still  less,  did  he  think  it  pru« 
dent  finally  to  relinquish  it.  The  imperfections  of  the 
scheme,  he  was '  confident,  would  be  greatly  over- 
balanced by  its  obvious  advantages. 

Mr:  Bankes  was  still  of  opinion^  that  the  scheme 
would  be  inefficacious  as  a  measure  of.  union,  and 

particu-* 
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paitlculaiiy  hazardous  from  tbe  dissatisfaction  with 
which  It.  would  be  recei^jed  by  the  catholics,  whose 
views  of  power  it  would  ultimately  disappoint^  evdt 
though  the  imperial  parliament  might  accede  to: their 
present  claims* 

Cobnel  Wood  and  sir  Richard  Carr  Glyn  supported' 
the  general  principle  of :  the  measure.  Sir  William 
Young  contended  that  delay  would  be  dangerous^:  and 
that  nothing  but  an  union  would  render  the  two 'coun*. 
tries  permanendy  prosperous  and  happy.  Mr.Niehott 
did  not  approve  every, part  of  die  plan;  but,  conceiv- 
iog  that  it  would  enable  the  government  to  relieve  the 
catholics  with  safety,  and  that  it  would  thus  allay  ahe 
bitterness  of  rdigious  dissension,  he  was  willing  ta  pro- 
mote its  success.  

The  hou^e  then  ordered  the  second  reading  of  the  re- 
ported resolutions,  by  a  division  in  which  only  26  voted 
against  it,  and  208  for  it. 

On  the  5th  of  May,  the  scheme  was  again  debated 
in  both  houses.  Lord  GrenviUe  was  pleased  to  find 
that  only  one  class  of  manu&cturers  complained  of  the 
commercial  article,  and  still  more  pleased  to  observe, 
that  even  their  jealousy  was  ill-founded.  To  remove 
their  apprehensions,  he  maintained  that  the  practice  of 
enclosing  had  not  diminished  the  breed  of  sheep ;  no* 
ticed  the  inconsistency  of  those  who,  while  diey  af- 
firmed that  less  wool  had  been  produced  in  late 
years,  admitted  that  the  manufacture  had  increased ; 
and  inferred  from  experience,  that  the  low  price  of 
provisions  and  of  labor  did  not  in  general  invite  or 
foster  manufactures.  Earl  Fitzwilliam  expatiatoi  on 
the  importance  of  the  woollen  manufacture,  and  on 
the  benefit  which  Great-Britain  had  derived  from  her 
superiority  in  that  branch  of  art ;  and  warned  the  peers 
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df  the  injorf  udikh  might  ariser  from  the  ooii^ticioiv 
of^lMandy  whose  nisinBiiali  adraistigei  (pnticUlariy  anr 
sbmcbint  su^^Iy  of!  vMxv)  might  entibb  her  to^  pttXR)^' 
oat0:tbat  manufiitture  with  >  success  Lord*  AutiklMd 
said,  that,  as  we  imported  various  raw  itialeri&lir'ftvfKi 
IbslMidit  k  vlatf  ilU&tiri^  to  refiisb'  to  that  CMmcry^  a 
amalll  ^ppfy  of  ompwooi;.  axld  tliat  tfier  gl««iest  l6^» 
^hich<weiwcn}  inrdanger  of  SQStaiiiitn^>wt)ti)d  not  ex- 
ceod<  one^^diiftletb  paiti  o^  the  pnodiM^'  of  ttid  wh<dc^ 
nHubfictare.  Tbwasbection^was'fbucridd  on*  the  esti** 
mats-  of  6oo>ooo  pounds^  the  amotMit  of  our  amnuaf^ 
n^lf  of  woolleardcslii  to  tUe  Irish  ;j  btit'  bitf  lordibip^ 
didi  notl'Seflect  on-  the  risqiie!  of  iAiek-  etideayovtr^  t<y 
fumisb.fore^ir  mcrchHaiB^withahae'  spefcie^'  of  cloths- 
manufactured  by  themselves.  The  oolt^fhiitteife  theti- 
adopted  die  dommevcial  olames)  atii  tke  rcataaining 
rfeguiifttiont*  .    . 

Various  motions  were  made^ifl^  tlte  hoBse  dCt^tth'' 
nkofiRfk  the  suppBstdJSfftprovtmiftllt'od  thtf  pl^MK  ^n 
liaureocef  raoTtsd  (a^  sdme  altetaiionte  grd<j^(ded  oif>  his* 
fortn(3r)Sligge&tions>relative  to^impktlhftiiittaAiy  ^nhlt; 
but;  hisr<  ailments  did  not'  pirodo^e-ckJiitictton^ih'the^ 
nitndrof  the  majontjr,  Mr.  Gtcfy,  witlf  tlie  s^nie^in^ 
STioces^v  propoisedokiises^calctrlated  to  render  tb^IHsfi' 
fnembcrs'independent-of-the  crown,  and  tor^ikfe  thfeff- 
n«Riiber'>in  caie'  of  a<^  drmmutlon  of  that  of  the  British' 
reprfesentativesi  Sir  WilliiMi  •  DdbVn  •  rtV^vedy  that^  al)^ 
neiv^  peers  shbcild  «nt)(ir  a«'s«ifficient  e^te-  to^  sfcc^rer  the*' 
independence  of  their,  successors:  bu«  d)b  mfotion  was* 
rejrotod  asi  unneoessaryi .  Mr.  Tiem^y  Wished  for  a^ 
re^comoDimnent  of  the  resolution  respeeting  tradi,  that^ 
the.  woollen  manufacturers  of  this' ctfudtryjittighi^  re-« 
ceivfe  an*  inddgehce  similar  to.  th&t^  vH«dh  W<ooId«'  bo^ 
granted  to;  the  oollton  ntianilfactavers  off  lr6lal(id;    Mt*' 
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Ftet,  however,  would  not  roii6e»lt<i'  mij  JmUndonfmm 
the  genera)  principfe  o£  onioA  in  finror  of  -  t1l«  fatiMiV 
a&  k  was  less,  requisite  finr  thr  cocAmauce  of' Atia  suS'* 

cess;  aada  naprhy  of  9a  exploded  ttte  notitti 

Aai  address  was  :voted  od  die  same  ibsf,  Hnponifig 

tftat  die  conamoiiQ  hak  ofasenred  widi  OMpetriiaible  ^aiisi^ 

fictbtt  die  general  oonfiMnnity  of  die  avdctes'  €raa$^ 

nnttedffironi  loeluidtwidtdiasei  which  they  had  •lodMd^ky 

cbe  pnecodKig  ycari  and*  dnt  thejn  werriKMi  Miady  to- 

conckids  with  die  Imh' pafliacneni  an- union  npofn  ikmV 

foundation.    This  addnte  was  CDmiiHinieattd*  tc^  dM 

peers ;  and>  after  a  com^^MisonE  of  thr  reiolndonii  4i& 

one.  house,  widi  those  of  dm  odiera^mfairf^  a-renvrnfe 

of  debatetook  [daoe  oiidie^7thy  dhiefly  on  dte'snlgeec 

of  the  pembsion  gnaated  to.  kish^  peen  to*  represenf? 

Brmh  counties  or  boroy^  in  die  lower  housei   L&tdi 

Koniney  proposed  that  ail  who>  sfaojald^  thus  degrade 

.  dwrnseWesi  should  be  obliged  towave  for  life  thrprivi^ 

kgciB  of  the  peeragei    The  earls:  of  Caem&i:wia' and> 

F^  and  several  other  peers,  opposed  the  permissioily 

as  tending'  to  vidttte  die  constilurioOf  and  produce  a^ 

haeaidous.  confusion  of  rank  and  interests;  but  a  phi'- 

ralit^  of  36  votes  sanctioned  the  olftuse;  atid^a^  majo^ 

r#ity  of  33  appeared  for  that  which  allowed  thecreafdon 

.  of  new  Irish  peers.    The  question  respeodng  \i^ool  was 

again  agitated ;  and  the  ministry  prevailed  by  a  majority 

of36# 

When  It  was  proposcd^rOathefbUowii^dayf  that:  the 
peers  should  join  in  the.  address  which  the  commons  had 
voted,  lord  Bolton  spoke  decidedly  in.  fimror  of  the 
union.  He  entered  fully  into  the  merits  of  the  propo- 
sitions of  17859  against  which«  he  said,  the  Irish  had 
conceived  an  ill-founded  prejudice.  A  similar  prejudice 
existed  against  diepresent  offers  of  Great-Sritain;  but  he 
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tnisttti  that  it  would  not  prevent  the  aecomplishmcttr 
of.a.prcject:  which  would  be  advantageous  to  this  coun* 
try»  and«highly  beneficial  to  Ireland.  Earl  Fitzwiliiam 
objected,  to  several  of  the  articles^  and  maintained  that 
the  plan,  tended  to  a  disjunction  rather  than  tb  a  real 
uoioiK  Earl  Camden  and  the  matquis  Townshend 
argued  for  the  necbssky  of  the  noea^ure*  This  earl  of 
Wdstnorland  attributed  the  distractions  of  Ireland  to 
tb^  existing  system  of  government,  or  to  the  injudicious . 
niode.of  administretion*  and  was  convinced  that  an 
union  was  the  only  remedy  for  the  evils  under  which 
she  had  long  groaiied ;  but,  as  he  did  not  place  the 
sid>iect.in  sinew  light,  we  need  not  give  an  abstract  of 
his  speech.  The  earl  of  Darnley  concurred  with  this 
speaker ;  while  the  lords  Kmg  and  Holland  maintained, 
that  4ie  measure  was  more  likely  to  aggravate  than  cure 
evils.  The  marquis  of  Downshire  repeated  many  of. 
the  observations  which  he  bad  urged  in  the  Irish  house, 
of  lords ;  and  egotism  vras,.  as -before,  a  strong  £sature 
in  his  harangue.  Lord  Grenville  repli^,  not  without 
ability,  to  the  arguments  of  the  anti-unionists ;  and  the 
proposal  was  then  adopted  by  a  majority  of  47*  Some 
imnoaterial  alterations  made  by  the  lords  in  the  resolu- 
tions met  with  the  approbation  of  the  oth^r  house ; 
and,  on  the  Qth,  the. joint  address  was  presented  to  his 
majesty. 

The  plan  was  then  transmitted  to  Ireland ;  and  the 
parliament  of  each  kingdom  proceeded  to  prepare  a  bill 
comprehending  the  various  stipulations  and  provisions 
in  regular  form  and  perspicuous  detail. 
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Jdjustment  of  the  Electim  (if  the  Representatives  of  Ireland'^ 
Etuictment  of  two  Bills  for  the  Completion  of  the  Union-^ 

.  and  also  qf  a  Bill  for  the  Compensation  of  Borough-PrO" 
prietcts-^Prorogaiion  of  the  two  Parliaments* 

jTjlS  the  attempts  of  the  anti-tmionists  had  been  so 
frequently  baffled,  k  would  not  have  been  a  matter  of 
astonishment  or  a  ground  of  blame,  if  they  had  at  thfs 
time  relinquished  a  hopeless  contest.  They  had  tried 
their  strength  both  in  and  out  of  parliament ;  and, 
though  their  exertions  appear  to  have  been  favored  and 
applauded  by  the  major  part  of  the  nation,  they  found 
themselves  unable  to  break  the  ranks  of  the  courtiers, 
or  make  an  effectual  impression  on  the  firm  phalanx 
which  supported  the  cause  of  incorporation.  They 
resolved;  however,  to  persist  in  parliamentary  Warfare, 
and  dispute  every  inch  of  the  remaining  ground. 

A  bill  being  thought  necessary  for  regulating  the 
election  of  the  representatives  of  Ireland  in  the  imperial 
parliament,  lord  Castlcreagh  moved  for  leave  to  intro- 
duce it  before  the  general  bill  of  union.  Having  no- 
ticed the  inclination  which  the  house  had  shown  to 
various  modes  of  parliamentary  representation,  in  pre- 
ference to  an  uniform  system,  he  stated  the  leading  prin- 
ciples on  which  the  selection  of  cities  and  boroughs 
had  been  adjusted, — namely,  a  regard  to  property,  and 
the  consideration  of  political,  commercial,  and  local 
fcnowlege ;  and  mentioned  the  produce  of  the  taxes  on 
hearths  and  on  windows,  and  the  number  of  houses 

for 
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for  which  hearth-money  was  no  longer  paid,  as  fair 
criteria  of  wealth  and  population.  On  these  grounds^ 
be  named  the  following  towns — Waterford,  Limerick, 
Belfast,  .Drogheda,  Carrickfergus,  Ncwry,  Kilkenny, 
London-Derry,  Galway,  Clonmell,  Wexford,  Ar- 
magh, Youghall«  Bandon,  Pundalk,  Kinsale,  Lubume, 
SUgo»  Cathcrlof^,  Emiis,  Donganraoi  Dowi^-Patrick, 
Coteraane,  Mallow^  Atbk>ofc^  New-Rdss^  Tralee, 
Cashel,  DuogtniNhi,  Port^Arliagton,  and  Eonisktllen. 
One  member  for  each  of  these  towns,  with  four  for 
Dublin  and  Cork,  one  for  ^  universky,  and  64  re- 
prestotatives  of  counties^  woiild>  he  thought,  form  th^ 
^  soundest  collection  of  individuals  that  couid  be  charged 
with  the  concerns  of  a  nation  /  and  Ireland  might 
safely  depend  on  the  wise  and  patriotic  exertions  of 
such  legislators,  incorporated  with  an  assembly  which 
iiad  preserved  the  liberty  and  happinesSf  and  therefore 
commanded  the  esteem  and  a&ction,  of  the  people  of 
Great-Britain. 

The  motion  was  opposed  as  tending  to  pledge  the 
hoQSc  prematurely ;  but  a  majority  of  55  agreed  to  the 
proposal.  In  tb^  progress  of  the  bill,  objections  to 
it  were  lirged  with  spirit  and  plausibility ;  atid  the 
whole  plan  of  union  was  re-^atucked.  In  one  of  the 
conver$ationS|  Mr.  O'Donel  produced  violent  laugh- 
ter by  proposing  an  insurance^office,  in  which  the 
<3buntry  might  under-write  its  representatives,  and  re- 
commended a  clause  for  securing  a  fair  wind  durii^ 
the  voyage.  The  bill  soon  passed  through  the  different 
stages,  and,  on  the  20th  of  May,  it  received  the  assent 
of  the  house. 

.  This  bill  ordainedy  that,  if  the  king  should  audio- 
rise  the  present  lords  and  commons  of  Great«*Bntatn  to 
form  a  part  6f  the,&rst  imperial  kgialature,  the  sitting 

members 
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Xfj^ml^ers  for  DubUa  and  Cprlcy  and  for  |he  thirty «twp 
cQimties  of  Ireland,  should  represent  the  ss^m^  citie3 
and'^slures  in  that  parliament;  th^t  the  writtqp  n?^es 
pf  the  members  for  the  cql^eg^  of  tjie  Holy  Ti:ipi(by^ 
for  the  cities  of  Waterford  and  Limerick,   and  ithp 
pther  towns  before-^enuoned,  $hpuld  .he  p^t  into  a 
£)a^s,  and  $iiccisssive}y  drawn  out  by  th^  clerk  of  |h^ 
A:f own  I  wi  dWi  of  the  two  rep^ese^tives  of  e^d)  of 
/those  plages,  theli>divi4usil  whose  name  should  be  ^st 
ilr^wn  should  se^ve  for  the  sam^  place  in  the  first  imited 
Icgisl^^ur^ ;  and  jtha|L»;wheo  a  new  parliament  should 
be  convoked,  wriljs  should  he  s^t  to  the  Irish  counties, 
to  the  university,  and  to  t^  cities  90d  boroughs  abpve 
specified,  for  the  election  of  niem^r^  in  the  ^su^d 
mode,  according  to  the  number  now  adjusted^     With 
reference  to  the  peers,  the  act  provided,  that  the  pri«- 
mate  of  all  Ireland  should  $it  in  the  first  session  of  ittp 
combined  parliament,  the  arphhishops  of  Dublin,  Car 
shel,  and  Tuam,  in  the  second,   third,  and  fo^rth; 
that  the  bishops  of  Meath,  Kild^j^,  and  London-.Pi?rryy 
^outd  take  the  first  turn — >th^  prelates  of  {Uphoe^ 
Limerick,  and  X^roipore,  should  ne?ct  sit~^those  pf  EW 
phin,  Down,  and  Waterford,   shoijld  have  the  next 
turn — ^those  of  Leighl}n,  Cloyne,  and  Cprk^  should 
follow — then  those  of  KiUaloe,  Kil^pre,  and  Qlpgher, 
and,  lastly,  those  of  O^spry,  Killalla,  ai^d  Clonfert^ 
that  the  same  order  should  then  recommence,  aqd  cbn^ 
tinue  for  ever ;  and  that,  for  the  election  of  the  twenty^ 
eight  temporal  peers,  each  of  the  Irish  nobility  sl^ould 
prepare  a  list  of  tweqty-cight  of  his  brethren,  and  those 
who  should  have  a  majority  of  voces  in  such  lists  shoukl 
be  peers  of  parliament  for  life* 

The  resolutions  which  had  been  se^t  back  froni 
England  were  referred  by  the  cpmpons  <o  a  private 
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committee :  a  report  was  soon  presented  and  examined ; 
and,'  when  sir  Laureiice  Parsons  had  in  vain  moved  for 
a  consideration  of  tlie  articles  in  a  general  committee, 
all  the  alterations  were  adopted.  The  peers,  without 
delay,  followed  the  example  of  the  common^. 

The  countervailing  duties  were  then  adjusted;  the 
resoWtions  'were  formed  into  a  bill ;  and  lord  Castle- 
reagh,  on  the  21st  of  May,  requested  permission  to 
produce  it.  Major  Osborne,  on  this  occasion,  declared 
that  he  would  c6ntinue  to  oppose  the  union  as  an  unne* 
cessary  and  pernicious  measure  ;  Mr.  Holmes  support- 
ed it  not  only  as  salutary,  but  as  absolutely  necessary 
for  the  security'  of  Ireland;  Mr.  Ponsonby  and  Mr* 
Ogle  again  assailed  it.    A  long  speech  irom  Mr.  Ball, 
•warm,  declamatory,  and  seasoned  with  personalities, 
gratified  the  members  of  opposition,  and  displayed  ta- 
lAts  which  both  parties  admired,  though  it  was  pro- 
nounced by  sir  Henry  Cavendish  to  be  utterly  destitute 
of  argument.      Mr.  Latouche,  Mri  Martin,    and  Dr. 
Browne,    declared  their  cdnviction  of  the  beneficial 
lendendy  of  the  measure,  which,  on  the  other  hand, 
was  Condemned    by  sir  Laurence   Parsons  and  Mr. 
Goold  on  what  they  deemed  strong  and  satisfactory 
grounds.     On  a  division,  the  votes  for  the  production 
of  the  bill  were  160  against  100  :  the  bill  was  imme- 
diately presented^-  read  pro  forrfi&y  and  ordered  to  be 
printed.     On  the  26th,    it  was  again  read ;   and  a 
motion  for  its  commitment  followed,  which  produced 
a  warm  though  not  a  very  interesting  debate* 

Mr.  Gr  ATT  AW  proposed  a  delay  to  the  ist  of 
August,'  that  it 'might  be  more  fully  examined,  and 
that  more  correct  documents  might  be  procured  as 
foundations  of  jtbe  -financial  and  commercial  articles. 
He  'again  discussed  the  principle  of  the  measure.    It 

was, 
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iK^aSy  he  said,  a  breach  of  »  solenm  covjceanti  on  ^bpse 
kasisthe  '$ep«u:ate»  rectpY>Qll,  and  cojijoiiiit  ppw^^f 
the  countries  relied ;  Uk  ioMv^on  prpinjote4  )>y  {he  la- 
ibeace  of  isarttal  l^wr ;  aa  fiojivdiprised  assju^ption  of 
«  cofloopetency  to  destnoy  tbe  ipdepeadeoce  of  the  realm ; 
an  UDJustifiabie  att^oapr  to  iq)^e  die  prosperity  o£  jthe 
country*  The  biil  \r<oiild  hs*  2^«0</  (the  qoasiitvtioxiy 
equivalent  Co  a  murder*  andt  qwfid  the  go^cmBoeol,  <o 
a  aepaiation.  If  it  should  be  carrj^  iptp  effpct^  ^ 
pre{end€«l  to  forfeit  it$  wa^t  of  p^r^naoence^  and  ind- 
mated  bis  appreheasipiis  tb»t  pofftlar  discpntefit,  per- 
haps dix)gerou6  iQompiotioos^  mifbt  re»ilt  from  to  «0r 
fbnxfmmt* 

Lord  Castjljereagh  defended  the  bifl,  and  jom^ 
aured  the  inflaoimatory  language  o£  the  or^itor  wl^o 
had  condemned  it  He  called  in  question  the  patriot- 
ism of  those  who  took  every  opportunity  of » nflarbiog 
the  public  mind  agaiost  a  settlement  which  was  on  the 
4^e  of  conclusion  ;  but»  whatever  might  be  their  view9» 
and  however  strong  might  be  their  allasions  to  rd)el- 
Jion,  or  their  alarms  of  prophetic  treason,  he  fa^  no 
dodbc  of  the  energy  and  ability  of  the  government  ito 
defend  the  constitution  against  ,every  attack. 

Sir  John  Paxnell  denied  dbat  a  traitorous  spirit  couU 
he  justly  imputed  to  the  antiHunionists,  and  pronounced 
the  remark  to  be  applicable  to  those  who  wished  ito 
^subvert  the  constitution  on  pretence  of  n,n  union.  Strong 
^speeches  followed  on  the  same  side  from  Mr.  O'Donelp 
Mr.  Plunket,  and  Mr.  Burrowes ;  while  Mr.  May 
defended  with  waimth  the  iH-oceedings  of  the  count. 
Mr.  Grattan  replied  with  asperity  to  the  insinaatiob« 
of  lonl  Castlereag^iy  who  rejoined  in  a  tone  of  mo- 
deration. 

Wh^n  the  house  had  divided  on  the  motiQn  for  delay* 
a  K  with 
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widi  a  majority  of  37  for  the  ministry,  there  Ivas  a 
renewal  of  debate,  which  terminated  in  the  appoint^ 
ment  of  an  early  day  for  the  commitment  of  the  bill. 
The  time  was  afterwards  extended ;  and,  in  the  inter-  • 
val,  both  houses  agreed  to  die  report  of  the  counter* 
vailing  duties^  as  sanctioned  by  the  British  parliament. 

On  the  5th  of  June,  the  bill  of  union  passed  through 
the  committee  with  few.  remarks,  and  with  little  alte- 
ration. At  the  next  meeting,  lord  Corry  moved  a 
long  address  to  his  majesty  against  the  completion  of 
the  bill.  Mr.  Sauiln  seccmded  the  motion,  and  re- 
peated his  objections  to  tfie  union,  because  he  thought 
they  had  not  been '  answered  or  refuted.  The  attor- 
-ney-general  labored  to  expose  the  fallacy  <5f  the  bar- 
rister's arguments ;  and,  when  Mr.  Egan,  Mr,  J.  C. 
Beresford,  and  Mr.  Goold,  had  supported  the  address 
without  the  least  novelty  of  reasoning,  it  was  exploded 
by  a  majority  of  58.  By  a  plurality  of  65  votes,  the 
report  was  ordered  to  be  read.  An  amendment  pro- 
posed by  Mr.  O'Donel,  of  which  we  have  not  Joamed 
the  exact  import,  excited  a  flame  in  the  house,  and 
was  therefore  withdrawn.  When  the  same  member, 
on  the  7th,  moved  for  a  postponement  of  the  third 
reading  of  the  bill,  a  warm  debate  arose,  in  which  the 
most  striking  (we  will  not  add,  the  most  judicious) 
speech  was  that  of  Mr.  Dobbs.  This  gentleman, 
affecting  to  expound  some  of  the  scriptural  prophecies, 
represented  the  divided  and  convulsed  state  of  Europe 
as  the  accomplishment  of  one  of  Daniel's  predictions, 
spoke  of  the  condition  of  the  Jews  as  another  instance 
of  the  completion  of  prophecy,  declared  his  confident 
expectation  of  the  speedy  arrival  of  the  Messiah  on 
earth,  and,  m  a  strain  of  visionary  extravagance,  ar- 
gued &at  Ireland  was  the  country  in  which  our  Saviour 

would 
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would  make  his  first  appearance  as  a  temporal  prince, 
the  sovereign  of  all  the  kings  of  the  world.  Enter- 
taining these  ideas,  he  was  not  alarmed  at  the  progress 
of  a  bill  which  he  detested,  as  he  was  convinced  that 
it  would  never  be  operative. 

.  Many  of  the  anti-unionists  retired  from  the  house, 
that  they  might  not  witness  the  unpleasing  ceremony 
of  passing  the  bill.  On  the  9th,  the  proposal  of  an 
address  of  both  houses  to  the  king,  in  confirmation  of 
the  countervailing  duties,  furnished  Mr.  Dawson,  lord 
Maxwell,  and  other  gentlemen,  with  an  opportunity 
of  declaring,  that,  as  soon  as  the  bill  should  become  a 
law,  they  would  give  it  that  support  to  which,  it  would 
be  entitled  by  such  enactment,  but  which  it  did  not  de- 
serve by  its  intrinsic  merits. 

The  bill  was  immediately  delivered  to  the  house  of 
p^rs  by  lord  Castlereagh,  but  the  consideration  of  it 
was  postponed.  On  its  second  reading,  the  earls  of 
Famham  and  Bellamont  strongly  objected  to  it ;  and 
the  former  offered  a  clause,  tending  to  annul  the  pro- 
portion assigned  for  the  financial  contributions  of  Ire- 
land, and  to  leave  the  taxation  of  that  country  to  the 
discretion  of  the  imperial  parliament-  This  clause 
was  not  adopted ;  and  a  majority  of  59  appeared  fgr 
the  commitment  of  the  bill.  Having  passed  through 
that  stage  without  amendment,  it  was  reported  in  due 
form  ;  and,  after  an  uninteresting  debate,  it  was  sanc- 
tioned on  the  13th  by  a  majority  of  52.  A  protest 
against  it,  not  marked  by  strength  or  ability,  ^Was 
signed  by  the  duke  of  Leinster  and  other  peers,  con- 
demning the  rashness  of  that  minister,  who,  in  critical 
times,  '  hazarded  the  experiment  of  annihilating  a  con- 
•  stitution  which  had  for  so  many  ages  maintained  the 
connexion  between  Great-Britain  and  Ireland;'  and 
9  K  a  affirtninjj;, 
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affirming,  among  other  points,  that  the  revenue  of  the 
latter  country  would  fall  9bort>  by  3}«50/X>o  pounds, 
of  the  sum  necessary  to  discharge  her  prc^dnion  of 
the  expences  of  the  empire  i  a  deficiency  which  would 
ultimately  produce  a  state  of  ba&kntptcy  and  ruin. 

In  compliasice  with  his  repeated  promise,  the  secre-  ' 
tary  brought  iiorwanl  the  matered  scheme  of  compen* 
satiom.    He  plausibly  supported  iu  principle,  as  ne*  ' 
ctssary  for  Ait  demands  of  justice;  and,  in  d>p  de« 
tail,  he  proposed  a  grant  of  i^6ofico  pounds  for 
those  who  should  sufier  sloos  of  patronage,  and  be  de« 
priwl  of  a  source  of  weakh,  by  Ae  disfranchisement 
of  84  boroii{^i9«<«at  the  rale  ti  i5/x>o  pemids  to  each. 
Mr.  Sauris,  Mr^Qaudius  Beitsford,  and  Mr.  Daw* 
son,  maintained,  that  the  .grant  of  compensation  to 
those  who  had  no  right  to  hold  sooh  a  ^edes  of  pro-> 
perty  wotdd  be  an  imuk  to  the  pubiic  and  an  iofringe- 
saent  of  die  constkulion:    but  Mr.  Prendergast  do- 
fcqded  the  proposition,  alleging,  that,   thou^  such 
possessions  might  have  been  Ttcious  in  their  origin,. 
V  ye^  from  prescriptive  usage,  and  from  hAvittg  been  the 
subjects  of  contracts  and  family  settlements^  they  codd 
not  be  confiscated  without  a  breach  of  honor  and 
propriety.    In  the  house  of  peers,  the  bill  for  this 
extraordinary  grant  was  chiefly  dpposed  by  the  earl  of 
Farnham ;  but  it  soon  passed  into  a.  law,  forming  a 
pieccdeQt  of  ^corrnptioa  whkfa  iew  can  justify  or  .ap- 
l«ove. 

Soon  after  the  bill  of  umon  had  passed  through  bodi 
Louses  of  the  parliament  of  Ireland,  Mr.  Pitt  presented 
to  the  British  house  of  commons  a  biU  of  thefiame. 
import.  When  it  had  proceeded  through  the  usual 
stages  without  exciting  any  important  debate,  it  was 
$0ut  on  the  24th  of  June  to  the  upper  house.    On  the 
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3odi,  lord  OraiviUe  motred  for  its  tliifd  reading,  de«^ 
daring  tfiat  he  rose  for  that  purpose  with  greater  plea-' 
sure  than  he  had  ever  feh  before  in  making  any  pro« 
position  to  Adr  lordships.  The  marquis  of  Down- 
shim  merely  said,  that  his  Opinion  o^  the  measure  re- 
iimined  unaltered,  and  that  he  would  therefore  give  the 
bill  his  decided  negative.  It  was  immediately  sanc^ 
tioned  by  the  house  without  a  division ;  and,  on  the 
ad  of  July,  ^  it  received  from  the  king  a  solemn  assent 
and  cdiilirtiiation.  ^ 

WbeA  a  prdrogationx^  the  last  Separate  partiament 
of  Great-Srkain  was  ordered  on  the  19th  of  July,  his 
majesty  tht&  addtosed  fhetitro  houses  on'tfae  subject  of 
the  gmnd  WoA  which  had  §0  laudably  occupied  theit 
delibenKdoBS*  *  With  peeiiliar  Mtisf^ction  1  congra- 
tttlaRr  you  on  Ae  success  bf  the  steps  which  yon  have 
taken  ifer  eflSscting  an  etttJns  union  between  my  king- 
doms. This  great  measure,  on  which  my  wishes  have 
been  long  earnestly  bent,r'§hafl  ever  consider  as  the 
happiest  event  of  my  t^igh/  It  was  the  opinion  cf 
one  of  the  Orecian  sages,  that  no  man  ought  to  be 
pronounced  happy  before  hisf  death,  or  before  it  could 
be  ascertained  whether  his  happiness  would  be  durable ; 
and,  in  this  point  of  view,  the  royal  observation  may 
be  deeasied  •  pNsmature,  as  the  effect  of  the  apiplaudcd 
scheme  had  not  been  tried  for  a  moment :  but  we  hope, 
and  have  reason  to  escpett,  that  the  remark  will  be 
fully  verified. 

In  Ireland,  the  royal  assent  was  given  to  the  bill  of 
incorpotution  on  the  ist  of  August,  the  anniversary  of 
die  accession  of  the  Hanoverian  family  to  the  British 
throne.  The  next  day,  the  lord-lieutenant  put  an  end 
to  the  session  with  an  intimation  of  the  king's  *  warm- 
est acknowlegcments  for  that  ardent  zeal  and  unshaken 
2  K  3  perseverance* 
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perseverance'  which;  the  two  houses  bad  so  conspi« 
cuously  manifested  in  the  progress  of  the.  momentous 
affair,  and  a  declaration  that  ^  the  empire,,  through 
Uieir  exenions,  was  so  completely  united,  and  hy  union 
so  strengthened,'  as  to  be  able  to  ^  bid  defiance  to  all 
the  efforts  which  its  enemies  could  make,  either'  to 
weaken  it  by  division,  or  to  overturn  it  by  force/'  . 
.  Of  the  twenty-eight  temporal,  peers  of  Ireland  who 
first  obtained  the  honor  of  a  seat  in  the  in^erial  par* 
liament,  the  majority  were  such  as  bad  promi^ted  the 
union  by  votes  or  by  priya[^  f;xe,rtions,  withqut  api^ar- 
ing  as  orators  in  its  deifence.  From  the  nptober  were 
excluded. the  earls  of  Bellamont  and  Farnham,  and  se«> 
yeral  other  strong  opponents  of  the  measur,e. .  Among 
the  hundred  commoners '  were ,  Mr,  Foster^  sir  John 
Parnell,  Mr.  Ogle,  sir  Laurence  Parsons,.  rMrvW.B. 
Ponsonby,  Mr.  J.  C.  6eresford,.lord  Corry,  and  other 
leading  anti-unionists. 

Instead  of  ordering  new;  electjk)ns  for.  <jreatrBritain, 
the  king,  following  the  example  of.  queen  Anne,  dcr 
Glared  it  to  be  expedient  tbat  the  IcH-^s  and  cornmons  of 
the  parliament  which  ha4  last  asspmbkd  ^ould  be 
the  members  (on  the  pan  of  England,  Wales,  and 
Scotland)  of  the  respective  houses  of  the  first  legis- 
lature of  the  united  realms.  A  new  parliament  might 
properly  have  been  chilled  for  th^  determination  of  the 
great  question;  but  it  was  not  necessary -when  the 
work  was  legislatively  completed. 

On  the  day  appointed  for  carrying  the  union  into 
effect  (the  xst  of  January,  1801),  his  majesty  presided 
at  a  numerous  meeting  of  his  privy  counsellors,  who, 
on  this  occasion,  were  confirmed  in  that/dignity  by 
a  new  oath.  The  great  seal  of  Britain  was  delivered 
up  and  defaced  j  and  a  new  seal  for  (he  empire  was 
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given  to  the  chancellor.  .  The  royal  armsy  the  naval 
and  military  ensigns,  were  altered,  and  adapted  to  the 
.  change  of  circumstances  ;  apd  thtfleurs  de  lys^  so  long 
retained  from  idle  ostentatidn;  were  omitted  in  the  new 
arrangement.     The  name  of  Brhanma  being,  plural- 
isedy  the  king's  style  in  the  Latin  language  was  ad- 
justed as  follows  :  *  Georgius  TertiuSy  Dei  Gratia^Bri^ 
tanniarum  Rex^  Fidei  Defenser.^    His  titles  in  the  ver- 
nacular tongue  were  ordered    to    be  thus  written  > 
•  George  the  Third,  by  the  Grace  of  G<ri,  of  the 
United  Kingdom  of  Great-Briuin  and  Ireland.  King, 
Defender  of  the  Faith.'.    A  new  standard^;.. combining 
the  three  orders  of  St.  George,   St.  Andrew,  and  St. 
Patrick,  was  hoisted  amidst  the  roar  of  artillery  in 
each  of  the  three  capitals  of  England,  Scotland,  and 
Ireland ;  and,  in  compliment  to   the  memorable  day, 
some  titular  honors  were  bestowed,  And  many,  promo- 
tions in  the  army  and  navy  were  commanded  by  the 
sovereign  of  the  empire.  '.  , 

-  The  united  parliament  assembled  on  th&2^d  of  Ja^ 
nuary  ;  and  various  incidents  which  demand  the  notice 
of  an  historian  of  the  times,  rather  than  of  one  who  is 
merely  a .  narrator  of  the  afiairs  of  the  union^  occurred 
in  the  progress  of  its  £rst  session.  May  the  arts  of 
peace  flourish  under  its  auspices  !  May  its  deliberations 
be  dignified  by  wisdom,  ennobled  by  humanity,  and 
sanctified  by  honor  and  rectitude ! 
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CHAP.  XIV. 

Jtemarks  en  tygen^ai  PrineipU  and  the  partia^t^  Jffkia 
qf  Union* 

When  two  ad^cetit  rcklitis  ai'e  ^hjoa  to  tb6  go^ 
tenmeat  of  the  same  sjonre^eign,  tbey  may  be  ruled 
whhotittife  risque  of  dangerods  discord  between  thefeni 
if  the  king  sliotild)  by  btbit  or  sufierantei  ejcei-csse  d 
despodc  autbeftity.  Buc^  vifheri  the  prince  is  m^nely  jk 
Urhited  magtsirafe  (as  conmtoo  seiise  and  tbe  interctt  and 
happiness  oif  mankind  requite  that  att  nders  khould 
W),  it  is  difficult  to  preserve  between  sudi  kingdoms  9 
dtie  connadon  ^nd  concord.  Jealousy  and  rivaby  will 
arise,  in  pro|»oition  as  one  may  be  more  fkvored  dnsi 
Ati.othery  or  as  one  may^  front  natural  or  accidental 
Causes,  flourish  more  than  its  nei^bour«  As  both 
silsly  not  be  equally  patent^  rich,  or  re&pectaUd>  the 
mor6  considerable  state  may  ieek  occasioni  of  testify* 
ffig  its  superiority,  or  cf  manifesting  its  power,  which 
the  weaker  kingdom  win  itldigilajktly  brOcdt ;  and  tbe 
king,  niore  inclined  to  gratify  the  fbrmer,  may  cohciit 
in  depressing  the  latter,  so  as  to  rouse  ii^o  complaint 
ihe  smrmors  of  impatience^  If  tbe  sd-onger  rdalni 
should  enter  into  a  war,  the  other  may  be  unwilling  to 
engage  in  it ;  and  this  reluctance  may  so^  aggravate 
disgust,  si,nd  inflame  iUiberality,  jthat  the  inferior  state 
may  entertain  a  wish  for  separation,  which  may,  at  no 
distant  period,  break. forth  into  action.  The  identity 
of  the  sovereign,  in  that  case,  will  not  operate  as  an 
effectual  check ;  and  a  total  dissociation  may  be  the 
^consequence  of  mutual  animosity. 

When 
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When  national  councils  or  parliaments,  of  which 
the  king  id  a  componem  psrt,  foHo^  diffetent  courdcis: 
under  the  ume  head,  as  if  the  interests  of  the  twa 
countries  were  distinct  and  inconlpotible,  the  evil  may 
dt  length  become  irremediable  tinder  the  ordinary  spttm 
of  government.  Supposed  palliatives  may  be  applied 
without  e&ct ;  or  they  may  only  serve  to  infiame  the 
Asorder*  In  diis  emergency »  a  legislative  inGorpora*^' 
lion  is  the  best  resontre,  as  it  will  closely  combme  die: 
inief^ts  of  the  two  nations,  and  utterly  destroy  diat 
tendency  to  disunion  wbidi  is  the  usual  concomitant  o£ 
two  iiidependerif  parliaffients  in  one  empire. 

The  idea  o(  the  annihilation  of  the  mdependende  o£ 
the  kss  powerful  realm,  in  consequence  of  ad  union 
^f  this  kind,  i»  not  altogether  well*>founded.  Thougb 
it  ceases  Vo  be  a  distitK^t  kii^[ddm,  it  is  as  indepetidtot 
of  foreign  nations  as  it  was  before ;  and,  though  the: 
superior  influence  which  its  former  rival  may  have  on? 
die  proceedings  of  the  combined  parliament  may  seem 
16  threaten  occasional  injury,  the  apprehensions  of  such: 
yiiberaltty  of  condnct  may  be  expected  to  subside,  as 
the  interests  of  both  countries  will,  oh  reflexion,  ap« 
pear  t<^  be  inseparable.  Nominal  independence  may 
be  lost ;  but  a  community  of  intmst  will  ensure  a  par-' 
ticipation  of  subsiamiid  independence. 

On  these  grounds  the  expediency  of  an  union 
betweoi  Great-Britain  and  Ireland  might  have  been 
strongly  supported^  without  reference  to  particular  cir- 
cumstances mentioned  in  the  course  of  debate.  But,  when 
the  danger  of  separation  was  augmented  in  an  extraor* 
dimtry  degree  by  the  propagation  of  republican  princi- 
ples, and  doctrines  of  theoretical  and  imaginary  per-» 
fection,  a  consolidation  of  the  parliaments  of  those 
realms  became  perhaps  more  than  expedient,  even  ne« 
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cessary,'  to  secure-tfae  welUafFected  and  most  respect-^ 
Hbte.part  of 'the  Hibernian  nation  from  slavery  to  9 
foreign  power,  and  prevent  the  interests  of  Britain  from 
being  impaired  or  eiulangered. 

.  Admitting.the  expediency  of  the  incorporation,  wc 
proceed  to  examine  the  disputed  point  of.  parliamentary 
competency. '   The  extensive  power  of  parliament  has- 
been  pompously  blazoned ;  and  even  its  omnipotence 
has  been  boldly  predicated ;  but  we  cannot  concur  in 
an.  assertion,  which,  though  not  urged  according  to  its 
literal  import,  tends  to  sap  the  foundations  lof  public 
freedom.     One  branch  of  the  parliament  is  confessedly 
a  delegated  body  ;  aiid  the  power  of  such  an  assembly 
muist^'  from   its  origin,  be  limited  by  the  will  of  its 
constituents,'  and  regulated  by  a  regard  to  their  welfare 
and  happiness.    Tlie   two   other  b/anches,  we  nwy 
£urly  suppose,  are  also  bound  to  consult  the  inclina- 
tions'  and  the  interests  of  the  people,  as  it  never  could 
be  intended  that  they  should  enjoy.an  hereditary  right 
to  act  without  control,  or  prosecute  any  measure  which 
might  be  decidedly  repugnant  to.  the  express  wish  of  the 
nation.     A  *  right  to  govern  wrong,*  or  to  act  in  an 
arbitrary  manner,  forms  no  part  of  the  constitution  of 
this  or  any  other  country  ;  and  the  discretion  v^hich  is 
allowed  to   a  national  council  ought  not .  to  involve 
sucn  a  plenitude  of  power  as  would  triumphantly  over- 
bear the  deliberate  will  of  that  portion  of  the  commu- 
nity which  rises  above  plebeian  meanness.     Some  will 
allege  that  a  parliament  can  do  no  wrong ;  but  we 
know  diat  legislators  may  be  as  fallible,  weak,  corrupt, 
and  prejudiced,  as  other  men  ;  and,  though  the  blame 
of  a  bad  measure  is  divided  among  many,  the  act  is 
not  die  less  censurable.     The  statute  for  septeiinijij 
parliaments,  by  which  the  representatives  of  the  peopl.q 
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wwe  continued  beyond  the  expiration  of  their  trust, 
without  the  formality  of  an  appeal  to  the  electors,  was 
a  daring  infringement  of  constitutional  principles  ;  and 
the  great  majority  of  votes  by  which  it  was  supported 
could  not'  justify  so  gross  an  usurpation.     Can  it  be 
maintained  that  the  parliament  was  competent  to  such 
an  act  of  injustice^  If  its  Universal  competency  be  ad- 
mitted, it  would  have  equal  authority  for  other  inva- 
sions of  the  constitution,  for  other  violations  of  equity. 
On  the  other  hand,  if  its  competency  be  denied,  many 
important  changes  which  have  at  difierent  times  been 
carried  into  eflfect  without  a  particular  appeal  to  thb 
constituent  body    may  seem    to  lose    their  validity; 
and,  therefore,  all  doubts  of  the  fullness  of  parliamen- 
tary com})etence  are  reprobated  by  zealous  unionists  aS 
tending  to  pfoduce  confusion,  by  weakening  the  au- 
thority afid  shaking  ^he  foundation  of  legislative  pro- 
ceedings.    But  it  does  not  follow  that  those  who  insi- 
nuate such  doubts  have  any  wish  to  disturb  or  impair 
the  acquiescence  of  tfie  public  in  established  measures, 
however  irregular  some  of  thfcm  may  appear  to  the 
objectors. 

It  has  been  argued  by  an  able  politician,  that,  as  the 
people  are  by  our  constitution  deemed  incompetent  to 
the  exercise  of  legislative  power,  even  on  common 
-tKcasions,  they  are  still  more  disqualified  for  directing 
the  operations  of  parliament  in  afiairs  of  extraord/nary 
iifnportance.  But  he  seems  to  be  unsuccessiul  in  main- 
tuning  this  point.  It  is  not  necessary  to  have  recourse  ' 
to  the  people  in  ordinary  cases  ;  but,  in  points  of  mo- 
mentous import,  which  may  affect  their  essential  in- 
terests, freeholders  and  other  electors  may  claim  a 
right  of  instructing  the  national  representatives ;  or  an 
appeal  ought  to  be  made  to  them  by  a  dissolution  of 
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parliament.  We  are  by  no  means  disposed  to  recom- 
mend primary  assemblies  or  democralio  convocationsa 
but  merely  suggest  the  general  propriety  of  abstaining 
from  any  great  political  or  legislative  change,  in  a  par** 
liament  summoned  without  the  least  notice  or  indma^ 
tion  of  the  project.  Perhaps  the  critical  stajte  of  Ire- 
land may  be  pleaded  as  an  excuse  for  a  much  greater, 
deviation  from  constitutional  principles.:  but  this  apo- 
logy does  not  furnish  a  satisfactory  reason  for  imposing 
an  union  on  a  reluctant  people* 

Of  the  chief  articles  of  this  union  the  author's  un« 
biassed  opinion  reiqains  to  be  giyen«  The  three  first 
require  no  commenti  as  they  necei^^arily  spring  from  the 
nature  of  an  incorporative  coalicioiii  between  king-* 
doms  governed  by  parliaments  and  by  the  same  head.  . 

The  fourth  article  is  particularly  imt>ortant ;  and  its 
provisions  are  liable  to  great  dispute.  The  number  of 
deputed  peers  we  do  not  think  sufficientf  with  a  View 
to  the  dignity  or  comparative,  magnitude  of  Irelandi  or 
to  the  whole  amount  of  her  peerage.  Fifty  would  not 
have  been  too  large  a  proportion  for  .the  representatives 
of  her  nobility  in  a  parliament  comprehending  the  whol^ 
body  of  English  peers.  The  election  for  life  merits  ap- 
probation in  one  respect^  as  it  is  calculated  to  render  th^ 
nominated  peers  more  independent  of  the  crown :  btit 
it  is  objectionable  on  &e  ground  of  its  great  diminu- 
tion of  the  chance  of  appointment  to  the  generality  cf 
the  nobles,  who  will  thus  more  acutely  feel  the  degra* 
dation  inflicted  by  tliis  part  of  the  scheme.  It  is,  iq- 
deed»  a  striking  instance  of  inequality  in  the  arranges 
ments,  that  so  many  of  the  peers  of  one  country  aie  in 
a  manner  disfranchised,  while,  in  England^  not  an  in- 
dividual nobleman  loses  a  single  privilege.  This  dispa- 
rity might  have  been  avoided  by  .the  addition  of  ail  the 
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Irish  peers  to  the  Britisli  house  of  lords  ;  but,  as  such 
&  provision  would  have  immoderately  increased  the 
number  of  the  assembly,  it  might  have  been  expedient, 
and  in  a  relative  point  of  view  not  unjust,  to  subject 
some  of  the  peers  of  England  to  a  similar  degradation.—^ 
Thi?  clause  respecting  the  eligibility  of  the  Hibernian 
peers  to  a  seat  in  the  house  of  commons  we  do  not  dis^ 
approve,  as  it  affords  some  compensation  for  the  en- 
croachment on  their  hereditary  rights^  without  exciting 
any  serious  dread  of  a  confusion  of  rank. 

Tht  stipulated  number  of  Irish  members  of  the 
house  of  commons  tve  consider  as  more  fairly  adjusted, 
than  that  of  the  peen^:  but  we  should  have  been  better  . 
pleased  with  the  arrangement,  if  fewer  placemen  had 
been  allowed,  and  if,  while  the  less  considerable  bo- 
roughs of  Ireland  were  disfranchbed,  the  British  repre- 
senution  had  felt  the  benefit  of  a  moderate  reform,  not 
founded  on  romantic  theories  of  perfection,  but  regu-  • 
lated  by  the  true  spirit  of  our  constitution. 

The  influence  of  the  crown,  which  may  at  present 
be  deemed  exorbitant,  will  perhaps  be  increased  by 
the  transfer  of  Irish  representatives  to  this  country. 
The  greater  part  of  the  number  will  probably,  as  it 
has  happened  in  the  case  of  Scotland,  promote  the 
views  of  the  court:  but  the  added  weight,  we  think, 
will  «iot  make  any  material  difierence  in  the  complexion 
of  the  parliament,  or  in  the  general  mode  of  admi- 
nistration. 

'  As  the  ecclesiastical  article  merely  provides  for  an 
Incorporation  of  two  establishments  which  were  founded 
on  the  same  basis  both  of  doctrine  and  discipline,  it 
would  not  claim  any  observations,  if  its  probable 
effects  on  the  state  of  tl)e  majority  of  the  inhabitants 
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of  Ireland  did  not  entitle  it  to  some  notice.     The  ca- 
tholics of  that  country,  if  they   had    obtained  a  full 
grant  of  their  demands  from  a  separate  parliament, 
might  have  so  fax  augmented  their  power  as  to  alarm 
the  zealous  protestants ;  but,  under  the  imperial  legis- 
kturcy  thbir  progress  will  not  arouse  any  fear  or  jea^ 
lousy,  as  the  great  superiority  of  their  reUgious  adver* 
saries  in  the  united  kingdom  will  effectually  preclude 
the  success  of  any  violent  efforts  to  which  their  ea- 
gerness may  impel  them.     Their  claims  have  excited 
some  dissension  in  the  cabinet ;  and  a  great  personage, 
from  conscientious  motives,  is  disposed  to  resist  those 
pretensions  in  which  his  benignity  of  character  might 
otherwise  acquiesce.    But,  if  the  two  houses  of  par- 
liament should  be  inclined  to  favor  then,  the  royal 
opposition  may  be  expected  to  subside. 

The  commercial  stipulations  are  more '  favorable  to 
Ireland  than  to  Great-Britain :  but  a  liberal  community 
will  not  refuse  to  encourage  a  less  flourishing  neigh- 
bour, in  consideration  of  a  close  union  between  the 
nations. 

The  regulations  of  finance  are  recommended  by  a 
fair  adjustment  of  proportional , contribution.  The 
Irish  have  no  reason  to  complain  of  being  subjected  to 
an  immoderate  share  of  the  burthens  of  the  empire ; 
and,  the  former  debts  of  the  two  countries  being  darned 
separate  concerns,  they  will  not  feel  the  very  injurious 
effects  of  the  enormous  magnitude  of  the  debt  of  Bri- 
tain. 

The  plan,  upon  the  whole,  justly  claims  our  appro- 
bation :  but  the  means  by  which  it  was  carried  into 
effect  were  not  equally  meritorious.  It  is  the  opinion 
of  politicians,  that  the  end  will  justify  the  means  :  but 
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this  is  not  an  axiom  of  strict  morality.  The  best  cause 
may  derive  a  tincture  of  disgrace  from  the  irregular  or 
dishonorable  conduct  of  its  promoters. 

The  grand  political  effects  of  the  union  will  be  the 
invigoration  of  the  general  government  and  thelncrease 
of  imperial  energy.  The  civil  and  social  consequence» 
of  the  measure  will  appear  in  the  mutual  participation 
of  wealth  and  the  comforts  of  life,  the  extinction  or 
the  decline  of  animosity  and  rivalry,  the  advance  of 
humanisation  among  the  rude  Irish,  and  the  promotion 
of  peace  and  order ;  and  we  may  venture  to  predict, 
that  it  will  establish  the  prosperity  of  this  great  empire 
on  a  firm  basis,  which  will  defy  the  assaults  both  of 
foreign  and  internal  enemies,  and  which  nothing  but 
the  silent  attacks  or  the  treacherous  progress  of  abuse 
and  corruption  will  be  able  to  shake. 
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The  ACT  of  the  British  Parliament  for  an 
UNION  with  Ireland*, 


W. 


HEREAS,  in  pursuance  of  his  majesty's  reconHiiexKia-' 
tion»  (he  two  houses  of  the  parliament  oi  Great-Britain  ai^d 
the  two  houses  of  the  parliament  of  Ireland  have  severally 
agreed  and  resolved^  that^  in  order  to  promote  and  secure 
the  essential  interests  of  Great-Britain  and  Ireland,  and  to 
consolidate  the  strength,  power^  and  resources  of  tb^  British 
empire,  it,  will  be  aoviseable  to  concur  in  such  measures  as 
may  best  tend  to  unite  diose  kingdoms,  in  such  manner,  and 
on  such  terms  and  conditions,  as  may  be  established  by  tlie 
acts  of  the  respective  parliaments  : 

And  whereas,  in  furtherance  of  this  said  resolution,  both 
houses  of  the  said  two  parliaments  have  likewise  agreed  upon 
certain  articles  for  effectuating  and  establishing  the  said  pur- 
pose, in  the  tenor  following :  ' 

That  it  be  the  first  article  of  union,  that  the  kingdoms  of 
Great-Britain  and  Ireland  shall,  on  the  1st  day  of  January, 
1801,  and  for  ever  after,  be  united  into  one  kingdom,  by  the 
name  of  THE  UNITED  KINGDOM  OF  GREAT-BRI- 
TAIN  AND  IRELAND ;  and  that  the  royal  style  and  titles 
appertaining  to  the  imperial  crown  of  the  said  united  kingdom 
and  its  dependencies,  and  also  the  ensiens,  armorial  flags  and 
banners  thereof,  shaU  be  such  as  his  majesty,  by  his  royal  pro- 
clamation under  the  great  seal  of  the  united  kingdom,  shall  be 
pleased  to  appoint — 

That  it  be  the  second  article  of  union,  that  the  succession 
to  the  imperial  crown  of  the  said  united  kingdom,  and  of  the 
dominions  thereunto  belonging,  shall  continue  limited  and 
settled  in  the  same  manner  as  the  succession  to  the  imperial 
crown  of  the  said  kingdoms  of  Great-Britain  and  Ireland  now 
stands  limited  and  settled,  according  to  the  existing  laws— 

That  it  be  the  third  article  of  union,  that  the  united  king- 
dom be  represented  in  one  and  the  same  parliament,  to  be 

♦  Stat.  390  et40o  Georgii  III.  cap.  67. 
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Styled  THE  PARLIAMENT  of   r Kb  UNITED  KING- 
DOM OF  GREAT-BRITAIN  and  IRELAND. 

That  it  be  the  fourth  article  of  unio0>  that  four  lords  spU 
ritual  by  rotation  of  |;essions>  and  twenty-eight  lords  tempo- 
ral elected  for  life  by  the  pe^rs  of  Ireland^  shall  be  the  num* 
ber  to  sit  and  vote  on  the  part  of  Ireland  in "  the  house  of 
lords  of  the  parliament  of  the  united  kingdom ;  and  one  hun- 
dred commoners  (two  for  each  cpijDty,  two  for£)ublin>  two 
for  Cork,  one  for  Trinity.  College,  and  one  for  each  of  the 
thirty-one  most  considerable  cities,  towns,  and  boroughs,) 
shall  be  the  number  to  sit  and  vote  on  (he  part  of  Ireland  4n 
the  house  of  commons  of  the  parliament  of  the  united  king* 
dom :  .     ',  *  « 

That  sucli  act  as  shall  pass  in  the  parliament  of  Ire*  . 
land  previous  to  the  union»  to,  regelate  the  mode  by  which  the 
lords  spiritual  and  temporal,  and  the  commons,  to  s^rve  in 
the  united  parliament  on  the  part  of  Ireland,  shall  be  sum* 
moned  and  returned  to, the  said  parliament,  shall  be  considered 
as  forming  part  of  the  treaty  of  union,  and  shall  be  incorpo- 
rated in  the  acts  of  the  respective  parliaments  by  which  the 
said  union  shall  be  ratified  and  .established : 

That  all  questions  touching  the  rotation  or  election  of  lorda 
spiritual  or  temporal  of  Ireland  to  sit  in  the  parliament  o£  the 
united  kingdoip,  shall  be  decided  by  the  bouse  of  lords  there* 
of;  and  whenever,  by  reason  of  an  equality  of  votes  in  the 
election  of  any  ^uch  lords  temporal,  a  complete  election  shall 
not  be  made  according  to  the  true  intent  of'  this  article,  the 
names  of  those  peers  tot  whom  such  eqjaality  of  votes  shall  be 
given,  shall  be  written  on  pieces  of  paper  of  a  similar  form, 
and  shall  be  put  into  a  glass  by  the  clerk  of  the  parliament 
whilst  the  house  is  setting ;  and  the  peer  or  peers  whose  name 
or  names  shall  be  first  drawn  out  by  the  olerk,  shall  be  deemed 
the  peer  or  peers  elected : 

That  any  person  holding  a  peerage  of  Ireland  now  subsist- 
ing, or  hereafter  to  be  4!;reatea,  shall  not  thereby  be  disquali* 
jfied  from  being  elected  to  serve,  or  from  serving  or  continu- 
ing to  serve,  for  any  county,  city,  or  borough  of  Great-Bri- 
tain, in  the  hou^e  of  commons  of  the  united  ikingdom,  unless 
he  shall  have  been  previously  elected  as  above,  to  sit  in  tho 
house  of  lords  of  the  united  kingdom ;  but  that,  so  long  as 
such  peer  shall  continue  to  be  a  member  of  the  house  of  com- 
mons, he  shall  not  be  entitled  to  the  privilege  of  peerage,  or 
be  capable  of  being  elected  to  serve  as  a  peer  on  the  part  of 
Ireland,  or  of  voting  at  any  such  election ;  and  that  he  shall 
be  liable  to  be  sued;  indicted,  and  tried  as  a  commoner,  for 
any  ofience  with  which  hirmay  bexharged: 

That  it  shall  be  lawful  for  his  majesty  and  his  successors  to 

create  peers  of  Ireland,  and  to  make  promotions  in  the  peerage 

thiereot  afler  thei  union,  provided  that  no  new  creation  of  any 
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tttcli  petti  sfaall  take  |^kce  «fler  t6e  tmion  ntitil  three  of  the 
peerages  of  Ireland^.  Mfhith  shall  have  been  existing  at  the 
time  of  the  vnloft)  tlUlU  hat^  hectno^  e&tinct;   at^d,  i^xni 
such  esctinctiOn  of  thttt  peem^,  it  thai!  be  hiatal  for  his 
majesty  and  his  successors  to  eneate  (Ae  ptier  x>(  Ireland  i 
and  in  like  taianner)  so  often  aft  three  f>eerage$  of  Ireland 
shaH  becdtase  eKtine^  it  shall  be  htwfiil  for  his  m^ji&^ty  and  his 
tnecessors  to  create  on«  othiet  pee)r  of  that  {Art  of  the  united 
kitagdom ;  and  if  it  shall  hAppetk  tiiAt  the  peersof  Ir&Uind  shall, 
faj  exlkiction  of  peeriiges  or  otherwise^  be  reduced  to  the 
ni^liber  of  one  hundreo^  exclusiye  of  all  such  ^eet^  of  Ire* 
land  as  sfaaU-  bold  any  peehig^  of  Great-Britain  subsisting 
at  the  time  of  the  union,  or  of  the  united  kingdom  created 
ftinde  th6  onion,  it  shall  be  lawful  for  his  maiesty  to  create 
one  |>eer.  of  Ireland  as  ^tsMl^4to  ^y  one  of  suth  Otie  huhdred 
peerages  siiall  ii^  t>y  ^xtinctioft,  or  ar  often  ais  kny  one  peer 
of  that  country  rimfl  become  entitledi  by  descent  br  creatidn,  to 
to  hereditary  seat  in  the  house  of  4ofds  of  the  united  kingdom : 
That,  if  a  peerage  shall  lit  any  titoe  be  ill  abeyatk^e,  such 
peerage  ahajl  be  taken  iii   an  listing  peerage  \  khd   no 
peerage  shall  be  deemed  «)cUnct>  unless  on  default  of  claim- 
ahts  to  the  inheritanoe  of  such  ^^f^erage  for  the  s{>ace  '6t  one 
year  from  the  death  of  the  person  who  shall  haVe  been  last 
posaessefd  thereof;  aatd^  if  no  danh  i^hall  be  Ihade  to  the  in- 
heritance  of  such  peerd^>  ki  such  f^rtn  and  iDatiii;er  as  may 
flrom'time  to  lime  be  presdriMd  by  the  house  of  \otdi  of  the 
united  kingdom,  before  the  expimtibn  of  a  year;  It  sbatl  be 
deemed  extinct ;  orovided  th&%  nothing  herein  shiill  exclude 
any  person  from  atcerwards  pulting  ih  a  claim  to  suth  peerage ; 
m>d>  if.tfaetrlaiitisliaU  be  allOwel  as  Vafid;  by  judgement  of 
the  house  of  lords  of  the  mftted  kingdom,  repotted  to  his 
tosafes^,  ^ulch  peerage  shafl  b^  considered  as  revived ;  and» 
in  case  of  a  new  creation  of  an  Irish  peeragie  in  the  interval, 
irom  tho  siq>posed  eitinctieh^^f  such  peerage,  no  hew  right 
of  creation  shall  acc4me  to  his  taAjesty  or  any  of  his  suCtes* 
sors,  in  ooni»qneifce  of  the  next  ^tmction  of  any  peerage 
4»f  Irehu^d  :  •  .. 

.  That  att  qoestions>  ty>^chihg  the  electioYi  of  mefflbets  to  sit 
«n  the^rt  of  Ireland  in  the  Soiise  of  coitinrofts  of  the  united 
kingdom,  shall  be  heard  and  decided  in  the  sanfie  manner  as 
4|nestion8  touching  sUch  elections  in  Great-firitain  ftow  are 
or  at  any  time  hereafter  shall  by  law  be  hes^rd  and  decided; 
suiiiect  nevertheless  to  such  particular  regulations  in  respect 
lof  IreJEtid  a&,  from  local  clreumitances,  the  patliaipetit  ot  the 
.ooited  kingdom  may  deem  expedient : 

That  the  qualificatiorts  in  Respect  of  prop^lrty  of  the  toem- 
bers  elected  on  the  patt  '^f  Ireland  to  sit  in  the  house  of 
commons  'of  the  nnked  kingdom,  shall  be  th^  same  as  are 
MOW  provided  by  lawin  4he€as6s  of  elections  for  coiinlies  and 
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Cities  and  botOQghs  of  England^  unlesf  any  other  provi^ioa 
shall  be  made  In  that  respect  by  act  of  parliament : 

That«  when  his  majesty  shall  dedanre  his  jpleasure  for  hold-» 
ii^  the  first  or  any  sabseqnent  parliament  of  the  united  king* 
dom*  a  pitoclamation  fifaail  issue,  under  the  greait  seal  of  the 
anited  kingdom,  to  cause  tiie  lords  8.piritual  and  temporal^ 
and  comitiofis^  who  are  to  serve  m  the  parliaitient  thereof  on 
the^part  of  Ireland^  to  be  returned  in  such  manner  as  by  .an 
act  of  the  present  session  of  tlie  Irish  parliament  shall  b^ 
provided;  and  that  the  lords  and  commons  of  Gceat-Britaia 
shailf  with  t)ie  lords  and  commons  so  returned  for  Ireland; 
consititilte  this  two  houses  of  the  padiament  of  the  united 
kingdom: .     . 

That>  if  his  loajesty,  on  or  before  the  1  st  day  of  /anuaryi 
1  SQi ,  on  which  day  die  union  is  to  take  placei  shall  declare^ 
under  the  great  seal  of  Britain^  that  it  is  expedient  that  the 
lords  and  •commona  of  the  present  palrlianient  of  Great-Bri* 
tain  should  be  the  members  of  the  respective  houses  of  the 
first 'pariianient  of  the  united  kingdom  on  the  part  of  Greats- 
ftitain>  the  said  k>rds  and  commons  shall  accordingly  be  the 
members  of  that  first  jiarliament^ with  the  lords  and  commons 
lummoned  andteturned  on  the  part  of  Ireland;  and  such  par* 
Kament  may  continue  to  sit  sp  long  as  the  present  parliament 
of  Gneat'*Britain  may  now  by  law  contiwie  to  sit,  tfnot  sooner 
dififlolved  (  provided  always^  that,  until  an  act  shall  have  passed 
in  the  parliament  of  the  united  kingdom,  providing  in  what 
cases  persons  holding  offices  or  pkices  of  profit  under  the 
crown  in.  Ireland  shall  be  incapabfe  of  being  noembers  of  the 
Koase  of  commons  of  the  parliament  of  the  united  kingdom, 
980  greater  nuinber  of  members  than  twenty^  holding  such 
offices  or  places,  shall  be  capable  of  sitting  in  the  said  house 
of  commons  4  and^  if  such  a  number  of  members  ^hall  be 
returned  to  serve  in  that  house  as  to  make  the  whole  number 
iifits  xnembersholdingsuoh  offices  or  places  more  than  twenty, 
then  fhe  seats  or  places  of  each  members  as  shall  have  last 
Accepted  tmth  office?  shall  be  vacated,  at  the  option  of  such 
j&embers,  so  :as.  to  reduioe  the  number  to  twenty  $  and  no 
person  iiolding  'Stiy  such  office  or  place  shall  be  capable  of 
Ibcang  elected  or  of  sitting  in  the  said  house,  while  there 
areiwenty.peisons  in  it  holding  such  <]((!ices  or  places ;  and 
every  one  of  the  lords  of  parliament  of  the  united  kingdom, 
and  every  member  of  the  house  of  commons,  shall,  until  the 
f>ariiamentishall  otherwise  provide^  take  the  oaths,  and  make 
and  subseribe  the  declaration,  and  take  and  subscribe  the  oath 
JKiw  by  law  enjoined  to  be  taken,  made,  ^nd  subscribed  by 
the  lords  and  commons  of  the  parliament  of  Great-Britain : 

That  the  lords  of  parliament  on  the  part  of  Ireland,  in  the 
house  of  lords  of  the  united  kingdom,  shall  have  tlie  same ' 
s  L  2  privileges 
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privileges  of  parliament  which  shall  belong  to  the  lords  of 
parliament  on  the  part  of  Greait-Britain  ;  that  all  locds  spiri* 
tual  of  Ireland  shall  have  rank  and  precedency  immediately 
after  those  of  Great-Britain  of  the  same  rank  and  degree^ 
and  shall  enjoy  all  privileges  as  fully  as  the  British  lords  spi- 
ritual do  now  or  may  hereafter  enjoy  the  same  (the  ri^ht  and  . 
privilege  of  sitting  m  the  house  of  lords^  and  the  privileges 
depending  thereon,  and  particularly  the  right  of  sitting  on 
the  trial  of  peers,  excepted) ;  that  the  persons  holding  any* 
temporal  peerages  of  Irekind,  existing  at  the  time  of  the 
union,  shall  have  precedency  next  after  all  the  persons  hoki* 
in^  peerages  of  the  like  orders  and  degrees  in  Gneat^lkitain, 
f  uosisting  at  that  time ;  that  all  peerages  of  Ireland  created 
after  the  union  sliall  h^ve  rink  and  precedency  with  the 
peerages  of  the  united  kingdom^  so  created,  according  to 
the  dates  of  their  creations;  that  all  peerages  both  of  Great- 
Britain  and  Ireland,  now  subsisting  or  hereafter  to  be  created, 
shdl  in  all  other  respects  be  considered  as  peerages  of  the 
united  kingdom  -,  and  that  the  peers  of  Ireland  shaU,  as  peers 
of  the  united  kingdomi;  be  sued  and  tried  as  peers,  except  as 
.  aforesaid,  and  shall  enjoy  all  privileges  of  peers,  except  the 
right  and  privilege  of  sitting  in  the  house  of  tords  and  on  the 
trial  of  peers. 

That  it  be  the  fifth  article  of  union,  that  the  churches  of  Eng- 
land and^Ireland,  as  now  by  law  established,  be  united  into 
one  church,  to  be  called  the  tJNlTED  CHURCH  o» 
ENGLAND  ani>  IRELAND;  that  the  doctrine,  worship, 
discipline,  and  government  of  the  said  united  church,  shall 
reinain  in  full  force  for  ever,  as  the  same  are  now  by  law 
established  for  the  church  of  England ;  that  the  continuance 
and  preservation.of  the  said  church  shall  be  d^med  an  essen- 
tial  and  fundamental  part  of  the  union ;  and  that  in  like 
manner  the  doctrine,  worship,  disci{>line,  and  government  of 
th^  church  of  Scotland,  shall  remain  and  be  preserved  as  the 
•  same  ai^  now  established  by  law. 

That  it  be  the  sixth  article  of  union,  that  his  majestv's 
subjects  of  Great*Britain  and  Ireland  shall,  from  and  aftei: 
the  1st  day  of  January,  1801y  be  entitled  to  the  same  privi- 
leges, ana  be  on  the  same  footing,  as  to  encouragements  and 
bounties  on  the  like  articles,  being  the  growth,  produce,  or 
'  manufacture  of  either  country  respectively,  and  generally  in 
respect  of  trade  and  navigation  in  all  ports  and  places  Tn  the 
united  kingdom  and  its  dependencies ;  and  that,  in  all  treaties 
made  with  any  foreign  power,  his  majesty's  subjects  of  Ireland 
shall  have  the  same  privileges,  and  be  on  the  same  footing,  as 
tliose  of  Great- Britain : 

That,  from  the  same  day,  all  prohibitions  and  bounties  on 
the  export  of  articles,  the  growth,  produce,  or  manufacture 

of 
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of  either  country,  to  the  other,  shall  cease,  and  the  said  arti- 
cles shall  be  exported  from  one  country  to  the  other  without 
duty  or  bounty  on  such  export  t 

That  all  articles,  the  growth,  produce,  or  manufacture  of 
either  country  (not  herein  after  enumerated  as  subject  tospe- 
cific  duties),  shall  thenceforth  be  imported  into  each  country 
from  the  other,  free  from  duty,  other  than  such  countervail- 
ing duties  as  are  specified  in  a  schedule  lately  adjusted  *,  or 
such  as  shall  hereafter  be  imposed  by  the  parliament  of  the 
united  kingdom ;  and  that,  for  twenty  years  from  the  union, 
the  articles  enumerated  in  another  schedule  shall  be  subject, 
on  importation  into  each  country  from  the  other,  to  the  du'- 
ties  specified  in  that  instrument  f ;  and  the  woollen  manufac- 
tures, known  by  the  names  of  old  and  new  drapery,  shall 
pay,  on  importation  into  each  country  from  the  other,  the 
dutiesr  now  payable  on  importation  into  Ireland  *,  salt  and 
hops,  on  importation  into  Ireland  from  Great-Britain,  duties 
not  exceeding  those  which  are  now  paid  on  importation  into 
Ireland ;  anacoals,  on  importation  into  Ireland  from  Great- 
Britain,  shall  be  liable. to  burthens  not  exceeding  those  to 
which  they  arc  now  subject : 

That  calicoe<«  and  miislins  shall,  on  their  importation  into 
either  ^country  from  the  other,  be  subject  to  the  duties  now  * 
payable  on  the  sam^  on  the  importation  thereof  from  Greatr 
Britain  into  Ireland,  until  the  5  th  day  of  January,  180S  ;  and» 
from  and  after  that  day,  the  said  duties  shall  be  annually  re^ 
duced,  by  equal  proportions  as  near  as  may  be  in  eacK  year, 
so  as  to  stand  at  ten  per  centum  from  and  after  the  5  th  day  of 
January,  1816,  until  the  5th  day  of  January,  1821 ;  and  that 
cotton  yarn  and  cotton  twist  shall,  on  their  importation  into 
either  country  from  the  other,  be  subject  to  the  duties  now 
payable  upon  the  same  on  the  importation  thereof  from  Great- 
Britain  into  Ireland,  until  the  5  th  day  of  January,  X808  ;  and, 

*  In  this  schedule,  the  highest  customs,  on  importation  into  Britain 
from  Ireiand,  are,  for  twenty  hundred  weight  of  cordage  to  be  used 
as  stansling  rigging,  4l..i0s,  3J. — for  other  cordage,  4/.  4s,  4f/. — for  a 
huncked  weight  of  refined  ^ugar,  1/.  I9s.  1</.,  &c. — for  a  pound  of  silk  and 
ribands  of  silk  mixed  with  gold  or  silver,  6s.  BJ, :  the  highest  duties  of 
excise  are,  2/.  Ss.  6d.  for  a  hundred  weight  of  flint,  enamel,  stained, 
paste,  or  phial  glass — 2A  2^.  &c.  for  other  sorts  of  glass — the  same  sum 
for  a  barrel  of  sweets  or  made  wines— >19j.  2^.  for  a  hogshead  of  cider-^ 
I2s.  \0d,  for  8  thousand  pan  or  ridge  tiles — \2s.  S^r/.  for  a  barrel  of  vine-* 
gar — lOi,  6ci,  for  a  hundred  weight  of  pasteboard;  and  lOi.  for  a  bushel 
of  salt.  On  importation  into  Ireland  from  Britain,  the  highest  counter- 
vailing duties  are,  2/.  2i.  4d.,  fee.  for  a  huAdred  weight  of  refined  sugar 
•— >10j.  for  pasteboard— *an  equal  sunk  for  a  pair  of  dice — and  also  for  a 
barrel  of  sweets. 

+  Wrought  brass,  copper,  and  iron,  cabitiet  ware,  .  carriages,  glass, 
pottery,  leather,  paper  stained,  haberdashery,  hats,  &c.  are  to  be  aabject 
to  p  duty  of  iO  Jur  ceni,  on  the  true  v^ilue, 
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frmn  and  after  the  said  daj,  the  said  duties  »ha4l  be  aHnaaUy 
reduced  by  equal  proportions  as  near  a$  nay  be  in  ciadi  yeas, 
so  that  all  duties  shall  cease  ou  tbe  said  arlidesi  from  ijsA  after 
the  3th  day  tif  Januanr,  I S)  6 ; 

That  any  articles  ot  the  growths  pooduce*  or  manufacture 
t>f  either  country,  wbidi  areokr  maybe  subject  to  internal 
4aty,  or  to  duty  on  the  materials  of  which  they  are  composed^ 
may  be  made  subject,  on  their  imporftntion  ipio  each  country 
from  the  other,  to  such  eobntervaiiiiig  dut^  as  ihail  appoar  to 
be  just  and  reasonable  in  respeqt  of  such  internal  duty  or  du* 
tiei  on  the  materials;  and  tluit  for  th^  said  purposes  the  arti- 
cles specified  in  the  fwner  scheduloi  shall  be  aubjiect  to  the 
doties  set  forth  therein,  liableto.be  takea off,  dimiQisbed,  or 
Jncreasedj  in  the  manner  herdn  specified;  and  that,,  upon 
the  export  of  the  said  artioiest  from  etK:h  •c«ia»tpy  to  the»  other> 
a  drawback  shall  be  given  equal  in  amount  to  the  countervail* 
ing  duty  payable  on  such  articles  on  the  import  thereof  into 
the  same  country  horn  the  other ;  and  that  in  like  mapner  it 
«faall  be  competent  to  tiie  united  parliament  to  impose  an^ 
«ew  or  additional  countervailing  duties,  or  to  tjike  off  or  di- 
minish existing  countervailing  duties,  as  it  may  appear  to 
be  just  and  reasonable,  in  respect  of  any  future  otadJliticmal 
•  internal  dutv  on  any  article  of  the  growth,  produce,  or  mar 
nu&cture  ot  either  country,  or  of  any  new  or  addition$il  duty 
on  any  materials  of  which  such  article  may  be  composed,  or 
of  any  abatement  of  duty  on  the  same ;  and  that  when  any 
such  new  or  additional  conntervailing  duty  ^all  be  Ii)a  posed 
on  the  hnport  of  any  article  into.either  country  from  the 
Other,  an  equal  drawback  shall  be  given Dn  the. export  of 
every  such  article  frmn  thotsame  country  to  the  other ; 

That  all  articles,  the  growth,  produce,  or  manufacture  of 
either  country,  when  exported  through  the  other,,  sliall  in  all 
cases  be  exported  subject  toihe  same  ch^ges  as  if  they  had 
been  exported  directly  from  the  country  ot  which  they  were 
the  growth,  produce^  or  manufecture :  '-^ 

That  all  duty  charged  on  the  import  of  foreign^  6r  colo* 
nial  goods-  into  either  country  shajU,  on  their  export  to  the 
other,  be  either  drawn  back,;  or  the  amount  (it  any  be  re- 
tained) shall  be  placed  to  the  credit  of  the  country  to  which 
they  shall  be  so  exported,  so  long  as  the  expenditure  of  the 
united  kingdom  shall  be  defrayed  by  proportional  contri- 
butions; provided  always,  that  nothing  herein  shall  extend 
to  take  away  4ny  duty,  bounty,  or  prohibition,  which  exist 
with  respect  to  com,  meal,  malt,  flour,  or  biscuit;  but  that 
all  duties^  bounties,  or  prohibition*,  on  the  said  articles,  may 
be  regulated,  varied,  or  .repealed,  from  time  to  time,  as  the 
united  parliament  shall  deem  expedient. 

That  it  be  the  seventh  article  of  .union,  that  the  charge 

arising 
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znningi  from  the  {>ayment  .of  the  interest/  and.  the  sIoldQig 
fund  lor  the  redHCtion  of  the  prlncips^l,  pf  (he  4eht  uic\urr((4 
in  either  I^ipjdom  before  the  unioQ^  $\iM  (?potinn^  to  h^  s^t 

Earately  defrayed  by  Great-Britain  apd  Ireland,. i^xc^pt  a^ 
efein  after  providea:  !  *    .     - 

That,  for  the  $pace  of  iyrefity  years  j^fter  ft^  upion>  th^ 
contribution  towards  the  jekpei^iture  of  thf  united  kingdom 
in  each  yeaf>  shall  be  deff^yetd  in  the  proportion  of  fifte^ 
parts  for  Ore^t-Britain  a^^d  t\yp  parts  fqr  {rejand ;  and  that« 
at  the  expiration  of  the  $aid  term,  the  future,  exp^ndi^ur^ 
[o(ber  tha^  the  interest  and  charge^  of  the  debt  to  which 
either  country  shall  L|e  separately  liab}eV  ^h^^U  be  defrayed  ia 
such  proportion  as  tl^e  parli^n^ent  shal)  deep  reasonably  on  £^ 
comparison  of  the  r^  valvi^  of  the  reports  and  imports  pf 
the  respective  countries,  uppp,  an  average  of  the  three, yeari 
^e»t  preceding  the  peripd  of  revision;  or;On  a  ^owpariwp  of 
thp  value  of  ihe  quantities  pf  the  following  articles  cpn$)ime4 
wjithin  thp  respective  countries,  upon  a  sifpilar  average,  cwi 
beer,  spirus,  sugar,  wine^.t^a,  tobacpo,  ^d  malt;  ox  aor 
cording  to  the  aggregate  proportion  j^esultJQg  fromrbpth.  these 
C9nsideratiQn$ ;  pr  on  a  comparison  pf  the  9^QUnt  of  iftcpme 
in  each  cpuntry,  estimated  frpm  the  produce  fpr  the  samff 
period  of  a  general  ^ax,  if  such  shall  have  been  imposed  on 
the  same  descriptions  of  in^opae  jn  both  countries  j  and  th^t 
the  parliaqnent  shall  afterwards  proceed  in  like  mauHerto 
fevise  and  fix  the  ^id  proportions  according  to  theisam^ 
^ules,  or  any  of  thenUi  ^  j^erjods  not  ipor^  d:btant  than  twenty 
years,  nor  less  than  seven  year^  from  each  pther ;  unless,  prcr 
vious  to  any  suph  period^  the  parliaoieiit  shall  We  deplafed> 
as  herein  aller  provided,  that,  t^e  general  eHJpenditure  shall 
be  defrayed  indiscriminately,  by  equ^l  taxes  imposed  on  the 
like  article^  in  both  countries ;  that,  for  defraying  the  expenr 
diture  according  to  the  rules  above  laid  down,  the  revenues 
of  Ireland  shall  constitute  a  consolidated  fand^  which  shal} 
be  charged,  in  the  first  instance,  with'  the  interest  of  the  debt 
of  Ire^nd,  and  with  the  sinking  furid  applicable  to  t&e  re* 
duction  of  the  said  debt,  and,  s^condly>  shall  be  approprif 
ated  towards  defraying  the  proportion  of  the  expenditure  of 
the  united  kingdom,  to  which  Ireland  may  be  liable  in  each 
year;  that  the  proportion  of  contribution  to  which  Greatp* 
iBxitain  and  Ireland  will  be  liable,  shall  be  raised  by  such  taxea 
in  each  country,  as  the  parliament  shall  deepi  fit ;  provided 
^ways,  that,  in  regulating  the  taxes   in  each  country,  na 
article  in  Ireland  shall  be  made  liable  to  any  new  or  ad» 
ditioijal  duty,  by  which  the  whole  amount  of  duty  payable 
thereon  would  exceed  the  amount  which,  will  be  thereafter 
jiayable  in  England  on  the  like  article :  that,  if  at  the  end 
of  any  year  a  surplus  shall  accrtfe  frpm  the  re\*enues  of 
»  L  4  Ireljind, 
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Ireland,  after  defraying  the  intefest,-  sinking  fund,  and  pro- 
pertional  tyontributioSn  and  sepaarate  chaises*  to  which  the  said 
coantry  shall  theiv  be  liable,  taxey  shall  be  taken  off  to  the 
amcpht  of  su^h  surplus,  or  the  sufj^liis  shall  be  applied  by 
the^rliament  to  local  purposes  in  Ireland,  or  to  make  good  any 
deficiency  which  may  arise  m  the  revenues  of  Ireland  in  time 
of  peacQi  6r  shall  be  invested  in  the  funds  by  the  commissioners 
6f  the  national  debt  of  Ireland,  to  accumulate  at  compound 
interest,  in  ease  of  the  contiibation  of  that  country  in  time 
of  war;  provided  thajt'  the  siurplas  so  to  accumulate  shall  at 
no  future  period  be  wfTercd  to  exceed  the  sura  of  five  mil- 
lions :  that  all  money  to  be  raised  aftet  the  union,  by  loan, 
in  pe^'e  or  war,  for  the  service  of  the  united  kmgdom,  jshall 
be  considered  as  a  joint  debt,  and  the  charges  thereof  shall 
be  borne  by  the  respective  countries  in  the  proportion  of 
their  contributions ;  provided  that,  if  at  any  time,  in  raising 
the  contrilmtiOBs  hereby  fixed  for  each  country,  the  parlia- 
ment shall  judge  it  fit  to  raise  a  greater  proportion  of  such 
cohtfibuttond  ih  one  country  within  the  year  than  in  the 
other,  or  to  set  apart  k  greater  proportion  of  sinking  fund 
for  the  liquidation  erf  the  whole  or  any  part  of  the  loan  raised 
on  account  of  the  one  country  than  of  that  raised  on  account 
of  the  other' Country,  then  such  part  of  the  said  loan,  for  the 
liquidation  of  which  different  provisions  ^hall  have  been  made 
for  the  respective  countries,  shall  be  kept  distinct,  and  shall 
be  borne  by  each  separately,  and  only  that  part  of  the  said 
loAn  be  deemed  joint  and  common,  for  the  reduction  of  which 
the' respective  countries  shall  have  made  provision  in  the  pro- 
portion of  their  contribtitions :  that,  if  at  any  future  day  the 
separate  debt  of -each  country,  shall  have  been  liquidatecf,  or, 
if- the  values  of  their  respective  debts  (Estimated  according 
to  theamouht  of  the  interest  and  annuities  attending  the  same, 
and  of  the  sinking  fund  applicable  to  the  reduchon  thereof, 
arid  to  the  peric^  within  which  the  whole  capital  of  such 
debt  shall  appear  to  be  redeemable  by  such  sinking  fund) 
shall  be  *o  each  other  in  the  same  proportion  with  the  con* 
tributiions  of  each  country  respectively ;  or  if  th^  amount  by 
which  the  value  of  the  larger  of  such  debts  shalj  vary  from 
such  proportion,  shall  not  exceed  one  hundredth  part  of  tlie 
said  value;  and  if  it  shall  appear  to  the  parliament  of  the 
united  kingdom,  that  the  respective  circumstances  of  the  two 
countries  will  thenceforth  admit  of  theif  contributing  indis- 
criminately, by  equal  taxes  imposed  on  the  same  articles  in 
«ach,  to  the  future  expenditure  of  the  united  kingdom,  it 
shall  be  competent  to  the  parliament  to  declare,  that  all  fu- 
ture expence  thenceforth  to  be  incurred,  together  with  the 
interest  and  charges  of  M  joint  debts  contracted  previous  to 
such  declaration,  shall  be   so  diefrayed  indiscriminately  by 

equal 
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equal  taxes  imposed  on  the  same  articles  in  each  country, 
and  thenceforth  from  time  to  time^  as  circumstances  may  re- 
quire, to  impose  and  apply  such  taxes  accordingly,  subject 
only  to  such  particular  exemptions  or  abatements  in  Ireland 
ana  in  Scotland,  as  circumstances  may  appear  to  demand : 
that,  from  the  period  of  such  declaration,  it  shall  no  longeif 
be  necessary  to  regulate  the  contribution  of  the  two  coun- 
tries towards  the  future  expenditure  of  the  »united  kingdom, 
according  to  any  specific  proportion,  or  according  to  any  of 
the  rules  herein  before  prescribed ;  provided  nevertheless; 
that  the  interest  or  charges  which  may  remain  on  account  of 
any  part  of  the  separate  debt  v^rith  which  either  country  shall 
be  chargeable,  and  which  shall  not  be  liquidated  or  consoli- 
dated proportionably  as  above,  shall,  until  extinguished,' 
continue  to  be  defrayed  by  separate  taxes  in  each  country : 
that  a  sum,  not  less  than  the  sum  which  has  been  granted  oy 
the  parliament  of  Ireland  on  the  average  of  six  years  im'me- 
diately  preceding  the  1st  day  of  January,  1800,  m  premiums 
for  the  internal  encouragement  of  agriculture  or  manufac- 
tures, or  for  maintaining  institutions  for  pious  and  chari- 
table purposes,  shall  be  applied,  for  twenty  yfears  after  the 
union,  to  stich  local  purposes  in  Ireland,  in  such  manner  as  the 
parliament  of  the  united  kingdom  shall  direct ;  and  that,  from 
apd  after  the  1st  day  of  January,  1801,  all  public  revenue 
arising  to  the  united  kingdom  from  the  territorial  dependen- 
cies thereof,  and  applied  to  the  general  expenditure,  shall  be 
so  applied  in  the  proportions  of  the  respective  contributions 
of  the  two  countries. 

That  it  be  the  eighth  article  of  union,  that  all  laws  in 
force  at  the  time  of  the  union,  and  all  the  courts  of  civil  and 
ecclesiastical  jurisdiction  within  the  respective  kingdoms, 
shall  remain  as  now  by,  law  established  within  the  same, 
subject  only  to  such  alterations  and  regulations  from  time  to 
time  as  circumstances  may  appear  to  the  parliament  of  the 
united  kingdom  to  require  ;  provided  that  all  writs  of  error 
and  appeals,  depending  at  the  time  of  the  union  or  hereafter  to 
be  brought,  and  whicn  might  now  be  finally  decided  by  the 
house  of  lords  of  either  kingdom,  shall,  from  and  after  the 
union,  be  finally  decided  by  the  house  of  lords  of  the  united 
kingdom ;  an4  provided  that^  from  and  after  the  union,  there 
shall  remain  in  Ireland  an  instance  court  of  admiralty,  for  the 
determination  of  causes,  civil  and  maritime  only,  and  that 
the  appeal  from  sentences  of  the  said  court  shall  be  to  his 
majesty's  delegates  in  the  chancery  of  Ireland ;  and  that  all 
laws  at  present  in  force  in  either  kingdom,  which  may  be 
contrary  to  any  of  the  provisions  enacted  for  carrying  these 
..articles'into  effect,  be  from  and  after  the  union  repealed. 
And  whereas,  the  said  articles  having  been  laid  before  his 

majesty^ 
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majestY*  be  l^  iheon  ple^ised  to  apprpTQ  the  same,  aod  tq 
recommend  it  to  hU.  two  houses  of  parliament  in  Great-Bri- 
tain and  Ireland  to  consider  of  such  measures  as  may  be  ne- 
eessar/  for  giving  effect  to  the  said  articles  :  in  order,  there- 
fore, to  ^ve  foil  effect  and  validity  to  the  same,  be  it  enacted 
hy  the  kiPg^s  most  excellent  majesty,  ^y  and  with  the  advice 
and  consent  of  the  lords  spiritual  and  temporal,  and  com-> 
mons,  in  this  parliament  assembled,  and  by  the  authority  of 
the  same,  that  the  foregoing  articles,  each  and  every  one  of 
them^  according  to  the  true  import  and  tenor  thereof,  be  ra- 
tified, confim^ed,  and  approved,  and  be  (and  they  are  hereby 
declared  to  be)  the  articles  of  the  union  of  Great-Britain  and 
Ireland ;  and  the  same  shall  be  in  force  and  have  effect  for 
ever,  from  the  1st  day  of  January,  1301  ;  provided  that  be* 
fore  tb^t  period  a  bill  shall  be  enacted  by  the  parliament  p( 
Ireland,  tor  carrying  them  into  effect  in  the  like  panner, 

[In  this  act  is  incorporated  a  bill  (or  '  regulating  the  mode 
by  which  the  lords  spiritual  and  temporalt  and  the  commons^ 
to  serve  in  the  parliament  of  the  united  kingdom  on  the  part 
of  Ireland,  shall  be  3ui»moned  and  returned  to  the  said  par-? 
]h\a^»L'  Fpr  the  substance  of  this  statute  yve  refer  th# 
reader  to  pagp  493-p-'5. 

[A  clauselollows,  importing  that  the  great  seal  of  Ireland 
may  be  used,  in  that  country  as  before  the  union,  and  that 
the  priv>-cpuncil  of  Ireland  may  be  continued,  at  the  rpyai 
discretion. 
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FINIS. 


ERRATA.  , 
In  page  83,  line  9,  for  would,  read  shou/di^l.  30,  for  ihe  office,  read /» 
civil  officer  :-^^,  11%  in  the  note,  for  /.  read  v/;— p.447,  1.  32,  f«c 
father  of  tie  bar,  read  learned  gentlemam* 


S,  Hamilton,  Printer,  FaleowCourt,  Fleet'Street* 
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